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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work,  referen- 
ces  are  made  to  fubfequent  fpeculations,  which  are 
not  contained  in  it.  lliefe  fpeculations  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  refume  at  fome  future  period  :  but  when 
I  confider  the  extent  of  my  fubjed,  and  the  many 
accidents  which  may  divert  me  from  the  profecution 
of  it,  I  cannot  venture  fo  far  as  to  announce,  in  the 
title-page  of  this  volume,  any  promife  of  a  future 
publication. 

Some  addidonal  chapters  aire  IKII  wanting,  to  com- 
plete the  Analyfis  of  the  Intelle&ual  Powers.  After 
finiihing  this,  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  would  lead 
me  to  treat,  in  the  fecond  place,  of  Man  coniidered 
as  an  Adive  and  Moral  being ;  and,  thirdly,  of  Man 
coniidered  as  the  member  of  a  Political  Society* 

College  of  Edinburgh^ 
March  13, 1792* 
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PART  I. 


iyftbe  Nature  andObje£l  of  the  Phihfophj  of  the  Human 

Mtnd. 

THE  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained  a- 
^inft  metaphyfical  fpecuiations,  feems  to  ariie  chief- 
ly from  two  caufes :  Firft,  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
die  fubjects  about  which  they  are  emph))  ed,  are  pla- 
ced beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ;  and^ 
fecondly,  from  a  belief  that  thefe  fubjects  have  no 
relation  to  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  abAird  difcuf&ons  which  abound 
in  the  writirgb  of  moft  Metaphyfical  authors,  afford 
but  too  many  arguments  in  juftification  of  thefe  o- 
pinions ;  and  if  fuch  difcumons  were  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  accomplifh  in  i  his  department  of  fcience.  the 
contempt,  into  which  it  has  iallea  of  late,  migut  wiib 
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juftice  be  regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of 
the  progrels  which  true  philofophy  has  made  in  the 
prelent  age.  Among  the  various  fubjects  of  inqui- 
ry, however,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  vague  ufe 
of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  Metaphyfics,  there  are  fome,  which  are  effen- 
fiallv  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft,  both  by  the  degree 
of  evidence  which  accompanies  their  principles,  and 
by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  ulefal  fciences 
and  arts :  and  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that 
thefe  have  fhared  in  that  general  difcredit,  into  which 
the  other  branches  of  metaphyfics  have  juftly  fallen. 
To  this  circumftance  is  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the 
little  progrels  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  a  fcience,  fo  intereft- 
ing  in  its  nature,  and  fo  important  in  its  applications^ 
that  it  could  fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifitive 
and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a  very  gener- 
al attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  daffed,  in- 
the  public  opinion,  with  the  vain  and  unprofitable 
dilquifitions  of  the  fchool-men. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenfions  with 
refpeft  to  the  fubject  of  the  following  work,  I  have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft, 
to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propofe 
to  inveftigate  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of 
the  more  important  Applications  of  which  they  arc 
fufceptible.  In  ftating  thefe  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute 
and  tedious  ;  but  this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
readily  pardoned  by  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  with 
care  the  principles  of  that  fcience  of  which  I  am  to 
treat ;  and  who  are  anxieus  jto  ren^ove  the  prejudi- 
ces  which  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  excluded  it  Jrom 
the  modern  lyfiems  of  education.  In  the  progrels 
of  my  work,  I  flatter  mylelf  that  I  fliall  not  often 
have  occafion  to  folicit  the  indulgence  of  my  read- 
^rs,  for  an  unneceflary  difiufeneis. 
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The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  matter,  and 
mind,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,*  are  merely 
relative.  If  I  am  a(ked  what  I  mean  by  matter  ?  [ 
can  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  foft« 
rough  or  fmootb,  hot  or  cold  ;•— that  is,  I  can  de- 
fine it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfi- 
ble  qualities.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  per* 
ceive  by  my  fenfes  ;  but  only  extenfion,  figure,  col* 
our,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fomething, 
which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  cafe 
is  precifely  fimilar  with  refped  to  Mind.  We  are 
not  immediately  confcious  of  its  exifience,  but  we 
are  confcious  of  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition  ; 
operations,  which  imply  the  exiftence  of  fomething 
which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man  too  is 
imprefied  with  an  Irrefiftible  convidion,  that  all 
thefe  fenfations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to 
one  and  the  fs^me  being ;  to  that  being,  which  he 
calls  himfelf;  a  being,  which  he  is  led,  by  theconfti- 
tution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as  fomething  dif- 
tin6t  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impair- 
ed by  the  lois  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears,  that  we  have 
the  fame  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  mind,  that  we 
have  for  the  exiftence  of  body  ;  nay,  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  two  cafes,  that  we  have  ftron- 
ger  evidence  for  it ;  inafmuch  as  the  one  is  fuggeft- 
ed  to  us  by  the  fubjeAs  of  our  own  confcioufnefs, 
and  the  other  merely  by  the  objefts  of  our  own  per- 
ceptions :  and  in  this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fad 
would  appear  to  every  perfon,  were  it  not,  that, 
from  our  earlieft  years,  the  attention  is  engrofled 
with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquain- 
tance with  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence.  Hence  it  is, 
^  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  8,  9. 
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that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts  more 
than  thofe  of  mind :  that  we  are  perpetually  tempt* 
ed  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  for* 
mer,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  refer  them  to  the  fame 
general  laws  ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  fubjecls  of  our  confdoufnefs,  too  ftrong 
to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  the  moll  per^ 
fevering  induflry. 

If  the  foregoing  pbfervations  be  well  founded,  they 
eftablifh  the  di(iin6Uon  between  mind  and  matt^T, 
without  any  long  prorefs  of  roetaphyfical  reafoning*: 
for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  relative  ;  if 
we  know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fenfible  qualities  as 
exteniion,  figure,  and  folidity  ;  and  the  other,  by 
fuch  operations  as  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition  ; 
we  are  certainly  entitled  to  £iy,  that  matter  and 
mind,  confidered  as  objeds  of  human  fludy,  are  ef- 
ientially  difierent ;  the  fcience  of  the  former  reiHng 
ultimately  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  fen« 
fes  ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  confcious.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  jobjedting 
to  the  fcheme  of  materialifm,  that  its  conclufions  are 
falfe,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  fay,  that  its  aim 
is  unphilofophical.  It  proceeds  on  a  mifapprehen- 
fion  of  the  proper  object  of  fcience ;  the  difficulty 
which  it  profeflfes  to  remove  being  manifeiUy  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Surely,  when 
we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle 
which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills,  by  faying,  that  it 
is  a  material  fubftance,  or  that  it  is  the  refult  of  ma- 
terial organization,  we  impofe  on  ourfelves  by  words 
•-"-forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known 
to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that 
wo  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  eflence  of  either .f 

*  See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Some  Metaphysicians,  who  appear  to  admit  the  tnith  of  the 
fnregoing  reasoning;,  have  fiirther  urged,  that  for  any  thing  we  can 
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• 

As  a]l  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  natural 
philofophers  have,  in  modern  times,  wifely  4bani1(  til- 
ed to  metaphyficians,  all  fpeculationsconcernir  g  r!ie 
nature  of  that  fubflance  of  which  it  is  con* posed  ; 
concerning  thepoffibility  or  impoilibility  of  its  being 
created ;  concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the 
reality  of  its  exifience,  independent  of  rhat  of  per- 
cipient beings :  and  have  conGned  themfelves  to  the 
humbler  prc»vince  of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  ex- 
hibits, and  of  afcertaining  their  general  laws,  fiv 
purfuing  this  plan  fteadily,  they  have,  in  the  courte 
of  the  two  laft  centuries,  tormed  a  body  of  fcience, 
which  not  only  does  honor  to  the  human  underftand- 
ing,  but  has  had  a  moft  important  influence  on  the 
practical  arts  of  life.  fChis  experimental  philofophy, 
no  one  now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  \he 
znetaphyficai  fpeculations  already  mentioned.  ()f 
the  importance  of  thefe,  a^  a  feparate  branch  of  liudy, 
it  is  poflible  that  fome  may  think  more  favoral  iy 
than  others  ;  but  they  are  obvioufly  different  in 
their  nature,  from  the  inveftigations  of  phyfics  ;  and 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  evidence  of 
this  laft  fcience,  that  its  principles  fhould  not  be  blen- 
ded with  thofe  of  the  former. 

A  fimilar  diftin&ion  takes  place  among  the  ques- 
tions which  may  be  ilated  relative  to  the  human 
mind.— -Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended; 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place  ;  and  (if 
it  lias)  whether  it  reiides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread 

prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  possible,  that  the  unknown  substance 
which  has  the  qualities  of  extension,  figure,  and  colour,  may  be  the 
same  with  the  unknown  substance  which  lias  the  attributes  o^  feel- 
ing, thinking  and  willing.  But  besides  that  this  is  only  an  hypo- 
thesis, which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  possibility, 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to  say  of  mind^ 
that  it  is  materia],  than  to  say  of  body,  that  it  is  spirituaL 
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over  the  body,  by  diflFufion ;  are  queftions  perfe&ly 
analogous  to  thofe  which  metaphyficians  have  ftarted 
on  the  fubject  of  matter.  It  is  unneceffary  to  inquire 
at  prefent  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are 
as  widely  and  obvioufly  different  from  the  view 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
following  work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concern- 
ing the  non-exiftence  of  the  material  world,  are  from 
the  conclufions  of  Newton  and  his  followers. — ^It  is 
farther  evident,  that  the  metaphyfical  opinions, which 
we  may.  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  na- 
ture either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient 
caufes  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced,  have 
no  neceffary  connexion  with  our  enquiries  concern- 
ing the  laws,  according  to  which  thefe  phenomena 
take  place. — Whether  (for  example)  the  caufe  of 
gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is  a  point  about 
which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree 
.perfectly  ij^  their  phyfical  opinions.  It  is  fiifficient 
if  both  admit  the  general  fad,  that  bodies  tend  to 
approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their 
mutual  diilance,  according  to  a  certain  law.  In  like 
manner  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind,  the  con- 
clufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  neceflary  con- 
nexion with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and 
effence. — ^That  when  two  fubjeds  of  thought,  for  in- 
fiance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind 
in  conjunction,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fuggeft  the 
other,  is  a  fadl  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt,  than 
of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes  ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fad  totally  unconneded 
with  any  hypotheGs  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the 
materialift  as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  this  difiindion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
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lufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who 
have  treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  at 
leaft  who  has  kept  it  fieadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inqui- 
ries. In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  feveral  other  mod- 
ern metaphyficians,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  im- 
'portant  and  well  afcertained  fa<9:s  ;  but  in  general, 
thefe  fafts  are  blended  with  fpeculations  upon  fub- 
jefts  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties. — ^It  is  this  mixture  of  faft,  and  of  hypothe- 
fis,  which  has  brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  into 
fome  degree  of  difcredit ;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value 
be  generally  acknowledged,  till  the  diftinftion  I  have 
endeavoured  toilluftrate,  be  underftood,  and  attend- 
'  ed  to,  by  thofe  who  fpeculate  on  the  fubjeft.  By 
confining  their  attention  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of 
body,  and  to  the  fenfible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we 
know  what  discoveries  natural  philofophers  have 
made  :  and  if  the  labours  of  Metapnyfidans  fliall  ever 
be  rewarded  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  it  can  only  be,  by 
attentive  and  patient  reflediion  on  the  fubjecls  of 
their  own  confdoufnefs. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers  fhould 
think  of  again  employing  themfelves  in  fpeculations 
about  the  nature  of  matter,  infiead  of  attempiting  to 
afcertain  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  tendency  among  fome  of  the 
followers  of  Bofcovich,)  they  will  foon  involve  them- 
felves in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  firft  prin- 
dples  of  phyfi<»  will  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and 
chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprifing 
to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hiftory  of  natural 
knowledge.  It  is  only  fince  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  the  fiiidy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with  any 
degree  of  fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of  con* 
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duding  it  has  been  generally  underftood.  There  is 
e^-  en  fome  reafoh  for  doubting,  from  the  crude  fpec- 
ulations  on  medical  and  chemical  fubjefts  whibh  are 
daily  offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  be  yet  iinder- 
ilood  fo  completely  as  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and 
whether  a  fuller  illuftration  at  the  rules  of  philofo- 
phi(ing,than  Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given,  might 
no:  be  ufeful,  even  to  phyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  refleft,  in  this  manner,  on  the  ihortneis 
of  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy  has 
been  fuccefsfiilly  cultivated  ;  and  at  the  fame  time^ 
confider  how  open  to  our  examination  the  laws  of 
matter  are,  in  cdmparifon  of  thofe  which  regulate 
the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  (hall  neither  be  dis- 
pofed  to  wonder,  that  the  philofophy  of  mind  fhould 
fiill  remain  in  its  infancy,  noi^  be  difcouraged  in  our 
hopes  concerning  its  future  progrfeis.  The  excellent 
models  of  this  fpedes  of  mvefiigation^  which  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give  us  ground  to  ex- 
pect that  the  time  is  not  far  dmant  when  it  fhali  as- 
fume  that  rank  which  it  is  entided  to  hold  among 
the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  if  a  difiind: 
explanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  object ;  and 
if  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down»  mth  refpeA  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  lludy  of  it. 
To  this  fubject,  however,  which  is  of  fufficient  extent 
to  furnifh  matter  for  a  feparate  work,  I  catihbf  at- 
tempt to  do  juftice  at  prefent ;  and  fhali  therefore 
confine  myfelf  to  the  illuflration  of  a  few  fundamen- 
tal principles,  which  it  will  be  of  effential  importance 
for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquirers. 

Upon  a  flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and 
fo  infinitely  diverfified,  that  it  feems  to  be  impoffible 
to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence, 
however,  of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  prof- 
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peA  clears  up  ;  and  the  phenomena,  which  appearedy 
at  firft,  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehenfion^  are 
found  to  be  the  refult  of  a  comparatively  fmall  num-* 
ber  of  iimple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of 
fimple  and  uncompounded  principles  of  action. 
Thef<^  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general  laws  of 
our  conftitution,  and  hold  the  fame  place  in  the 
philofophy  ©f  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  invef- 
tigate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that  branch  of  fcience.  In 
both  cafes,  the  laws  which  nature  has  eflablifhed, 
are  to  be  inyeftigated  only  by  an  examination  of 
fadls  ;  and  in  both  cafes,  a  knowledge  of  thefe  laVs 
leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
phenomena. 

^  In  the  invefligatiofi  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  muft  always  terminate  ia 
fome  general  fadl,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given^ 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conflitution  of  nature.  After 
we  have  eftablifhed,  for  example,  from  the  aftro- 
homical  phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of 
gravitation^  it  niay  fiill  be  ajQked,  whether  this  lavir 
implies  the  conflant  agency  of  mind ;  and  (upoii  the 
fuppofitien  that  it  does)  whether  it  be  probable  that 
the  Deity  always  operates  immediately,  or  by  means 
,  of  fubordinate  inftruments?  But  thefe  queftions^ 
however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  province  o£ 
the  natural  philofopher.  It  is  iufficient  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  if  the  univerfality  of  the  fad  be  admitted. 

The  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy 
of  mind.  When  we  have  once  afcertained  a  gen- 
eral fact ;  fuch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate 
the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  oiern* 
ory  on  that  effort  of  the  mind  vv  hich  we  call  A  tten- 
tion ;  it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of 
fcience«  If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  fads  for 
which  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  confciouf- 
nefsv  our  conclufions  will  be  no  lefs  certain,  th  m 
thofe  in  phyfics :  but  if  our  curiofity  leads  us  to  at-- 
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tempt  an  explanation  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  hf 
certain  fuppofed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the 
ftate  of  the  brain ;  or  to  explain  memory,  by  means 
of  fuppofed  imprcifions  and  traces  in  the  fenforium  ; 
we  evidently  blend  a  collection  of  important  and 
well  afcertained  truths,  veith  principles  which  reft 
wholly  on  conjefture.* 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and 
Matter,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philosophy. 
The  object  of  this  is,  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
tinion,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  are' 
■nited. 

Lord  Bacion  was,  T  believe,  the  first  who  gave  a  distinct  idea  of 
this  sort  of  speculation;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  prf!^gr^B  has 
yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  Aogmentis  Sciehtiarom,  m 
variety  of  subjects  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illustfate  its  nature; 
and,  undoubtedly,  most  of  these  are  in  a  high  degree  curious  and 
important*  The  following  list  comprehends  the  chief  of  those  he 
lias  mentioned ;  with  the  addition  of  several  others,  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  Philosophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  bis  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifici^ 
Hens  of  a  PhysicSan. 

1  •  Tlie  doctriae  of  the  jweser vation  and  improvement  <^  the  diC> 
ferent  senses. 

2.  The  history  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

8.  The  history  of  the  several  species  of  enthusiasm* 

4. .  The  history  of  the  various  circumstances  in  parents,  that  have 
an  influence  on  conceptieny  and  the  coBStitution  and  characters  of 
their  children. 

5.  The  history  of  dreams. 

6.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom  and  habit* 

7.  The  history  of  the  efleets  of  music,  and  of  such  other  things 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  ooDsequence  df  impressions 
made  on  the  senses. 

8.  The  history  of  natural  signs  and  language,  comprehending 
the  doctrine  of  physiognomy  and  of  outward  gesture. 

^  9.  The  history  of  the  power  and  laws  6i  the  principle  of  imita* 
lion* 

To  this  list  various  oth«r  subjects  might  be  added ;  particularly, 
the  history  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  so  fiur  as  they  appear  to  be 
eoanected  with  the  state  of  the  body ;  and  the  history  of  tiie  dii^ 
ferent  species  of  madness* 

This  view  of  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Matteriloes  not 
ial^  properly  under  the  plan  of  the  following  work;  in  which  mjp 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  ftatedt 
with  refped  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  cu« 
riofity,  have  too  freque](itly  efcaped  the  attention  of 
fpeculative  men^  in  all  the  different  departments  of 
fcience.  In  none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inat> 
tention  produced  fuch  a  variety  of  errors  and  abfur* 
dities,  as  in  the  Icience  of  mind ;  a  fubje£):  to  which^ 
till  of  late,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fufpe^fced, 
that  the  general  rules  of  philofophifing  are  applicable. 
The  llrange  mixture  of  {zj£k  and  hypothecs,  which 
the  greater  part  of  metaphy ileal  inquiries- exhibit, 
had  led  almoll  univerfally  to  a  belief,  that  it  is  only  a 
vecy  faint  and  doubtful  light,  which  human  reafon 
can  ever  exped  to  throw  on  this  dark,  but  intereft* 
ing,  field  of  fpeculation. 

Befide  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi* 
lofophical  inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from 
which  the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted, 
have  contributed  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  phi* 
lofophy  of  mind.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  important 
proceed  from  that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural  to 
every  perfon  at  the  commencement  of  his  philo** 
fophical  purfuits,  to  explain  intelle£hial  and  moral 
phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  gf  thofe  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  fubjects  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take 
their  rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  ne- 
ceffarily  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  laws  of  matter*  In  confequence  of 
this. early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myflerious 
than  thofe  of  mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that 

leading  object  is  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  to  far 
as  they  can  be  discovered  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  own 
consciousness ;  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena  arising  from  them.  Various  incidental  renoarks,  however, 
will  occur  in  the  course  of  oar  inquiries,  tending  to  illustrate  some 
4^  the  sabjeets  comprehended  In  tbie  foregoing  enumeiiitioo^. 
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we  have  advanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter, 
when,  we  can  point  out  fome  analop^  between  theni 
and  the  former.  It  is  pwing  to  the  fame  circum- 
ftance,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  Ian* 
guage  with  refpeft  to  mind,  and  that  the  words 
which  exprefs  its  diflPerent  operations,  are  almoft  aM 
borrowed  from  the  objefts  of  our  fcnfes.  It  muft, 
however,  appear  manifeft,  upon  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion, that  as  the  two  fubjeds  are  eflentially  diftin A, 
and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analo- 
gies we  are  pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be 
of  no  ufe  in  illuftrating  either ;  and  that  it  is  no  lefs 
unphilofophical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  percep- 
tion, or  ot  the  affociation  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical 
principles ;  than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  gravitation,  by  fup()ofing,  as  fome  of  the  an- 
cients did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated 
with  principles  of  motion  ;  or  to  explain  the  chem- 
ical phenomena  of  ele&ive  attractions,  by  fuppofing 
the  fubftances  among  which  they  are  obferved»  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  voIition.-^The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  inqui- 
ries  which  form  the  object  of  the  following  work ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  as 
one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  errors  to  whicF 
we  are  liable. 

Amon^  ^he  different  philofophers  who  have  fpec 
ulated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indee 
can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been  ah 
to  guard  againft  analogical  theories.     At  the  fa 
time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged^  that  fince  the  pi 
cation  of  Des  Cartes'  writings,  there  has  been  a  f 
ual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  imp 
ment  in  this  branch  of  fcience.     One  ilrlking 
of  this  is,  the  contrail  b^fween  the  pietaphyfica) 
ulations  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminint  philofopi 
England  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  anc' 
yrl^\ch  we  find  in  the  fyftems,  however  impe 
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the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer  now  offer  to 
the  world,  fuch  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  the  mind, 
as  are  contained  in  the  two  following  paffages  from 
Locke  and  Newton  ?  *' Habits/'  (fays  Locke,)  ''feem 
to  be  but  tra?ns  of  motion,  in  the  animal  fpirits, 
which,  once  fet  a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  fteps 
they  had  been  ufed  to,  which,  by  often  treading, 
*'  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path."  And  Newton  him- 
felf  has  propbfed  the  following  query,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  objects. 
Is  not,*'  (fays  he,)  **  the  fenforium  of  animals  the 
place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is  prefent,  and 
**  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are  brouirht, 
"  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be 
*'  peiteived  by  the  liiind  prefent  in  that  place  ?*'— 
In  the  courfe  of  the  following  Effays,  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cafioa  to  quote  various  other  pviffages  from  later 
writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
other  phenomiena  of  mind  upon  fimilar  principles.  ' 
It  is  however  much :  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
fince  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refpeft  to  fuch 
fubje6b,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  much  of 
their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbiih  collefted  by 
thdr  predeceffors.  This  indeed  was  a  preliminary 
fiep,  which  the  fiate  of  the  kience,  and  the  conclu- 
fions to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely  necef- 
faiy  ;  foTj  however  important  the  pofitive  advanta- 
ges may  be,  which  are  to  be  expefted  from  its  future 
progrefi)  they  are  by  no  means  fo  effential  to  human 
impn^vement  and  faappinefs,  as  a  fatisfaSory  refuta- 
tion of  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which  had  flruck 
at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  ail  belief.  Such  a 
refutation  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  objed 
which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  metaphys- 
ical inquiries ;  and  to  this  objed  his  labours  have 
been  directed  with  fo  much  a*^  ility,  candor,  and  per- 
feverance,  that  unlefs  future  fceptics  fhould  occupy 
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a  ground  very  different  from  that  of  their  predece^ 
fors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy  will  ever  be 
renewed.  The  rubbifli  being  now  removed,  and 
the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  fuper- 
firu6hire.  The  progrefs  which  I  have  made  in  it  is, 
I  am  fenfible,  very  inconfiderable ;  yet  I  flatter  my* 
felf,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  will  be  fuffident  to  U* 
luftrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy,  and  to  recom- 
mend  the  fubjefts  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  to  the  at* 
tention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  (iirprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  fl:udi« 
oufly  avoided  the  confideration  of  thofe  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  between 
the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and  their  op- 
ponents. Thefe  controverfies  have,  in  truth,  no  pe- 
culiar connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I  am 
to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination  of 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be  brought 
to  a  fatisfaftory  condufion  ;  but  fuppofing  them  to 
remain  undedded,  our  fceptical  doubts  concerning 
the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would  no  more 
affed  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they  would  affeft 
any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics;  nor  would  our  dombCf 
concerning  even  the  exiilence  of  mind,  affed  tlr 
branch  of  fdence,  any  more  than  the  doubts  of  tl 
Berkeleian,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  matter^  afiei 
his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpoCes  the  phil^phy  of  the  hair 
mind  according  to  the  view  which  I  propofe  to  f 
of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I  fhall  endeavor  to  explaif 
fome  length,  in  the  following  fedion. 
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PART  SECOND. 

SECTION  I. 

C^  the  Utility  tfihe  Fbilofophy  of  the  human  Mind. 

IT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mu*- 
tual  connexion  between  the  different  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  and  that  the  improvements  which  are  made  in 
one  branch  of  human  knowledge,  frequently  throw 
light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparefitly  a  very  re« 
mote  relation.  The  modern  dilcoveries  in  aftrono- 
my,  and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfefHon 
formerly  unknown.  The  rajnd  progrefs  which  has 
been  lately  made  in  aftronomy,  anatomy,  and  bota« 
ny,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  thefe 
fciences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optidan. 

^  Although,  however,  the  different  departments  oi 
fcience  and  €>f  art  mutually  refled  light  on  each  oth- 
er, it  is  not  always  neceffary  either  for  the  philofopher 
or  the  artift  to  sum  at  the  acquifition  of  goneral 
knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take  many 
principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to  demon- 
firate  their  truth.  A  feaman,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corrednefs  and  dez« 
terity,  the  rules  for  finding  the  longitude  :  An  aftro- 
nomer,  or  a  botanift,  though  ignorant  of  optics,  may 
avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope,  or  the  mi« 
crofcope. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  tht 
cafe  of  the  artift ;  who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  princi{rfes  of 
his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man 
of  fcience,  who  has  confined  his  ftudies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of  knowledge  •  That  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  indulge  in  the  courfe  of, 
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his  favorite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to  (Q 
every  remarkable  objeft  which  falls  under  his  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  can  fcarCely  fail  to  be  a  fource  of  perpet- 
ual diflatisfa6lion  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  fo  far 
gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various 
phenomena,  which  his  profeillonal  habits  are  every 
day  prefenling  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
nefted  with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  direfts  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  infpeculation  or  action,  are  conneded  with 
that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  human  mind  for 
its  object.  The  powers  of  the  underftanding  are 
inftruments  which  all  men  employ ;  and  his  curioil^ 
ty  muft  be  fmall  indeed,  who  pafies  through  life  in 
a  total  ignorance  of  faculties^  which  his  wants  and 
necefllties  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and  which 
fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  man  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  a6Uve  principles  of  our  nature,  which, 
by  their  various  modifications  and  combinations, 
give  rife  to  all  the  moral  differences  among  men,  are 
fitted,  in  a  ftill  higher  degree,  if  poflible,  tointereft 
thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to  reflt»d  on  their  own 
charafters,  or  to  obferve,  with  attention,  the  charac- 
ters of  others.  The  phenomena  refulting  from  thefe 
faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  are  every  mo- 
ment foliciting  our  notice ;  and  open  to  our  examin- 
ation, a  field  of  difcovery,  as  inexhauftible  a^  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  ;  and  exhibiting 
not  lefs  ftriking  marks  of  divine  wifdom. 

While  all  the  fciences,  and  all  the  purfuits  of  life, 
'have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  nature,  this  laft  branch 
of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no  other 
fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething  in  the 
fiudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  refled- 
ing  and  inquifitive  mind ;  and  lomething  in  the  con« 
•dufions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind  refbe 
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With  peculiar  fatisfaction.  Till  once  our  opinions  are 
in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpecl  to  it,  we  abandoa 
ourfelves,  with  reludlance,  to  particular  fcientific  in- 
veftigations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  general 
knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are  moft  fitted 
to  excite  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepare^j  us  for  en- 
gaging in  other  purfuits  with  more  liberal  and  com- 
prehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  profe- 
cute  them  with  a  more  undivided  and  concentrated 
attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  mer<  ly  as  a  fubjed  of  fpecula- 
tive  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
deferve  a  careful  examination.  Th^  advantages  to 
be  expeded  from  a  fuccefeful  analyfis  of  it  are  vari- 
ous ;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance,  as  to 
render  it  aftonifhing.  that,  amidft  all  the  fuccefs  with 
which  the  fubordinate  fciences  have  been  cultivated, 
this,  which  comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of  them, 
Ihould  be  fiill  fufiered  to  remain  in  its  infancy. 

I  ihall  endeavor  to  illuftrate  a  few  of  thefe  advan- 
tages, beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
moft  important  of  any  ;  the  light,  which  a  philofophi- 
cal  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind  would  ne- 
ceiTarily  throw,  on  the  fubje&s  of  ictelleclual  and 
moral  education. 

The  moil  eflential  objeds  of  education  are  the  two. 
following  :  FirU,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  aftive,  'm 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greateii  per^ 
fedion  of  which  they  are  (ufceptible }  and.  Secondly, 
by  watching  over  the  imprefiions  and  aflbciations 
which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  fecure  it 
againft  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors  ;  and,  as 
far  as  pofiiblc,  to  engage  its  prepoueflions  on  the  fidq 
of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philofophical  analyfis  of 
the  mind,  that  a  fyftematical  plan  can  be  founded, 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  either  of  thefe  purpofes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
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been  conducted  in  every  refpecl  with  attention  and 
judgment.     Almoft  every  man  of  reflection  is  con* 
fcious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defe£b 
in  his  mental  powers  ;  and  of  many  inconvenient 
habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme- 
died in  his  infancy  or  youth.     Such  a  confciovfnefs 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvement ;  and  the  per- 
ibn  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  pofleiTed  of  refoiution  and 
fieadinels,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin,  even  in  ad  van* 
ced  years,  a  new  courfe  of  education  for  himfelf. 
The  degree  of  refledion  and  obfervation,  indeed, 
which  is  necefliry  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be  expeft- 
ed  from  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  as 
thefe  are  the  loft  powers  of  the  mind  which  unfold 
themfelves  ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of  the 
improvement  of  our  faculties  ;  and  much  progrefr 
may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them  fuccefsful- 
ly  to  their  proper  objeds,  or  in  obviating  the  in- 
conveniencies  refulting  from  their  imperfection,  not 
only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miiVakes  of  our  early  in« 
ftrudors,  that  all  our  intelleAual  defects  are  to  be 
afcribed.     There  is  no  profeflion  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which  does  no( 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exerciies  and  improves  the  reft.    If  we  wifli,  there* 
fore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  capaci- 
ty, we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  vdth  that  employment 
which  Its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular  fitw 
tion  in  life.     It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  profeffioi 
al  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  firengthened  parti 
ular  mxifcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  hb  trad 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our  anir 
nature :  neither  is  it  among  men  of  confined  j 
fuits,  whether  fpeculativeor  a&ive,  that  we  ar 
expeft  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  higheft  fia 
cultivation.    A  variety  of  exercifes  is  neceflar 
preferve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ' 
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a  variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature  and 
fcience  afford,  added  to  a  promifcuous  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  converfation  and  bu- 
fincrfs,  is  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
underftanding.  T  acknowledge,  that  there  are  fome 
profeffions,  in  which  a  man  ot  very  confined  acqui- 
fitipns  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence  ;  and  in 
which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  e^icel, 
the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  one  particular  objed.  But  fuch  a  perfon, 
however  diftinguifhed  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan  ;  and  neither  attains 
theperfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs  of  his  nature.  "That 
"  education  only  can  be  coniidered  as  complete  and 
•*  generous,  which"  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  "  fits 
^^  a  man  to  perform  juftly,  fldlfully,  and  magnanim- 
^^  oufly ,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
**  peace,  and  of  war*/' 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indiscriminate  attention  to  all  the  objects  of  fpecula* 
tion  and  of  aAion.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion, 
if  we  wifli  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it 
is  perfedly  confident  with  the  moft  intenfe  applica- 
tion to  our  favourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  letters  and  with  the  world, 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to 
preferve  it  from  any  danger  of  contracting  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  particular  profeffion.  In  many  cafes, 
(as  was  already  remarked,)  the  fciences  refleft  light 
on  each  other ;  and  the  general  acquifitions  which 
we  have  made  in  other  purfuits,  may  furniih  us  with 
ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecution  of  our  own. 
But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  the  cafe  is  oth- 
erwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accomplifhments 
muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part  of  our 

*  Tmctate  of  Edocation.  • 
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profefllonal  eminence,  the  acquifition  of  them  will 
auiply  repay  any  lofs  wc  may  luttain.  It  ought  not 
to  be  the  leading  objeft  of  any  one,  to  become  an  i  mi- 
ncnt  metaphyficiaii,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but  to 
reitder  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agree- 
able, a  refp. dable,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 
A  man  who  loles  his  light,  improves  the  fenf.bility 
of  his  touch  ;  but  who  w*ould  confent,  for  fuch  a  re- 
compence,  to  pan  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives 
from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  would  be  alTified  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly 
led  to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature 
in  all  its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers  and 
fources  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  effeds  which  are  pro- 
duced on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituations.  Ii  is 
fiich  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind, 
that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  acqui- 
iitions ;  and  to  ea  ploy  the  moft  effectual  means  for 
fupplying  his  defeats,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  contracting  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware  ; 
and  of  luffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay, 
for  want  of  proper  exercife. 

If  the  buiinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho-e 
roughly,  and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  wouldt 
be  lefs  neceffary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  them-« 
felves.     But  education  never  can  be  iyfiematicallv 
directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we  have  obtainer 
not  only  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  general  prin< 
pies  of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  moft  in 
portant  laws  which  regulate  their  operation  ;  but  r 
explanation  of  the  various  modifications  and  coir 
naticms  of  thefe  principles,  which  produce  that 
verfity  of  talerts,  genius,  and  character,  w^e  obfei 
among  men.    To  inftru^l  youth  in  the  langusf 
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and  in  the  fciences,  is  comparatively  of  little  iohpor- 
tance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  ac- 
quire ;  and  are  not  careful  in  giving,  to  all  their 
diflFerent  faculties,  and  all  their  diflferent  principles  of 
action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.  Abftract- 
ing  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers, 
how  extenfive  and  difBcuIt  is  the  bufinefs  of  con- 
ducting their  intellefhial  improvement !  To  watch 
over  the  alTociations  which  they  form  in  their  ten- 
der years ;  to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental  aftiv- 
ity  ;  to  roufe  their  curiofity,  and  to  direft  it  to  prop- 
er objefts ;  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion i  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  fpecuia« 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  their  attention 
alive  to  the  obje&s  around  them  ;  to  aw;aken  their 
fenfibilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  a  relifib  for  intellectual  enjoyment ;  thefe 
form  but  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  education  ;  and 
yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance .with  the  general  principles  of  our  nature^ 
which  feldom  falls  to  the  mare  of  thofe  to  whom 
the  inftru6Hon  of  youth  is  commonly  intrufted.— 
Nor  will  fuch  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  be  always  Sufficient 
in  praftice.  An  uncommon  degree  of  fagacity  is 
frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommodate  gene- 
ral rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  characters. — In 
whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  it,  whether 
by  original  organization,  or  by  the  operation  of  mor* 
al  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy ;  no  faCt  can  be  more 
undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  diflPerences 
difcernible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to  that 
period  at  which,  in  general,  tl^.eir  intellectual  educa- 
tion commences.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  heredita- 
ry character  (whether  refulting  from  phyfical  con- 
ftitution,  or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence 
of  fituation.)  which  appears  remarkably  in  particular 
families.    One  race,  for  a  fucceffiun  of  generations. 
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is  diftinguifhcd  by  a  genius  for  the  abftnd  fcienccs» 
wiiile  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagination,  and 
in  tafie :  another  is  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  for  wit, 
and  gaiety,  and  fancy ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of 
patient  attention,  or  of  profound  refearch.  The 
iyftem  of  education  which  is  proper  to  be  adopted 
in  particular  cafes,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  fome 
reference  to  thefe  circumftances ;  and  to  be  calcula^ 
ted,  as  much  as  polSible,  to  develope  and  to  cherifli 
thofe  intellectual  and  a6Hve  principles,  in  which  a 
natural  deficiency  is  moft  to  be  apprehended.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have  in- 
filled much  on  the  reference  which  education  and 
laws  fhould  have  to  climate.  I  (hall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  far  their  conclufions  on  this  fubjeft 
are  juft ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  ac- 
commodating, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  ed- 
ucation of  individuals  to  thofe  particular  turns  of 
tnind,  to  which,  from  hereditary  propcnfities,  or 
from  moral  fituation,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
a  natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  fubjeds  more  hackneyed  than  that 
of  education ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftill  more  divided.    Nor 
is  this  furprifing ;  for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  fpec^* 
ulated  concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attentioa 
chiefly  to  incidental  queftions  about  the  compara-' 
tive  advantages  of  public  or  private  inftruftion,  or 
the  utility  of  particular  languages  or  fciences ;  withfc 
out  attempting  a  previous  examination  of  thofe  faCi*^ 
tilties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  thtt 
great  object  of  education  to  improve.     Many 
lent  detached  obfervations,  indeed,  both  on  the  i 
telle6hial  and  moral  powers,  are  to  be  collected  fironr 
the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  authors ;  but  1 
do  not  know,  that  in  any  langUif^e  an  attempt  hat 
been  made  to  analyfe  and  ilLullrate  the  prindplea  c^ 
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human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  philofophical  foun-r 
dation  for  their  proper  culture. 

I  have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  in- 
telligent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematical 
a  plan  of  inftru^tion.  The  moft  fuccefstul  and 
fplendid  exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it 
has  been  frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by 
individuals,  in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were 
allowed  to  ihoot  up,  wild  and  free  ;  while,  from 
the  moft  careful  and  fkilful  tuition,  feldom  any 
thing  refults  above  mediocrity.  I  fhall  not,  at  pres- 
ent, enter  into  any  difcuflions  with  refi^ft  to  the  * 
certainty  of  the  faft  on  which  this  opinion  is  found- 
ed. Suppofing  the  fad  to  be  completely  eftabliihed, 
it  muft  ftill  be  remembered,  that  originality  of  gen- 
ius does  not  always  imply  vigor  and  compreheniive- 
nefs,  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and  that  it  is  deiirable 
only,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  thefe  more 
valuable  qualities.  I  already  hinted,  that  there  are 
fome  purfuits,in  which,  as  they  require  the  exertion 
only  of  a  fmall  number  of  our  £iculties,  an  individu- 
al, who  has  a  natural  turn  for  them,  will  be  more 
likely  to  diftinguiih  himfelf,  bv  being  fuffered  to  fol- 
low his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were  dif- 
traded  by  a  more  liberal  courfe  of  ftudy.  But 
wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found,  they  muft  be 
confidered,  on  the  moft  favorable  fuppofition,  as 
having  facrificed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  perfedl- 
ion  and  the  happineis  of  their  nature,  to  the  aqiufe- 
ment  or  inftrudion  of  others.  It  is  too,  in  titnes  of 
general  darknefs  and  barbarifm,  that  what  is  com^ 
monly  called  originality  of  genius  moft  frequently 
appears  :  and  furely  the  great  aim  of  an  enlighten- 
ed and  benevolent  philofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  fmall 
nimiber  of  individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
prodigies  in  an  ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to 
diffufe,  as  widely  iS  poffible,  that  degree  of  cultiva*- 
tion  which  may  enable  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  pof- 


xss  lu  Tim  wxeBfoSstaL  jod  nsonl  improvement  ot 
^wma  -ixar  TLiiore  s  fittcepcfiiie.  «  Original  gen- 
:ixs**  *»-s  Vijitaire  *  acan  but  feldom  in  a  nation 
**  *n«se  :he  iceray  ode  is  fanned.  The  number 
**  if  .zutcpsreit  mnffi  w^adi  tkre  aboond,  like  the 
:n  ^;3kk  jnclroriSibig  fareft,  prevent  any 

resiE^  his  head&r  above  the 
I  m  rev  hands,  we  meet  with 
-^  ^  jxcaL  Jiiaioe.  ^  cw-£;ra«ii  fortunes  in  the 
-^  inizlt  or  ^  |!cxerzL  piTvenr :  in  prqx>rt^on  as  it 
-^  ssssiis.  JOTiesc:  '^leccvDes  geceral,  and  great  for* 

crsd&iv,  becaufe  there  is  at 
irm-T-   %3£.  szk!    much  cultivation,  in 


?rKTC£.  ^ar  ve  .unp  kd  id  CDO^ilain  of  the  want 


pcTTCttK.  indeed, 
DCi^  impoiUDce 


te  W  iJdB&aieiy  eluauieJ  br  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mm  in>  iuffm&  z   Aad  is  not  oar  daily  experi- 
ence ttfidnr  to  cooTince  us,  that  this  is,  in  geiier* 
d^  br  DO  me^r^  propartiooed  to  the  culture  which 
kss  tanzre  hi>  received  ? — ^Nay,  is  there  not  feme 
CTv^osl  tCHT  tuipecting,  thai  the  lower  orders  of  men 
eciov*  on   the   whi^le,  a  more  enviable  condition, 
thin*  tbseir  mcore  enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 
1  he  truth,   I  apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo 
£ir  JB  it  arites  from  the  naind  itfelf,  wiU  be  always 
proporrioiied  tv>  the  degree  of  perfeAion  which  its 
pi^Y^>>r>  hjLve  attained ;  Uit  that,  in  cultivating  thefe 
'v^wers  with  a  view  to  this  mofl  important  of  all 
OiSeciSs  ic  i:>  eJfeiitially  neceffary  that  fuch  a  degree 
Of  JLCC^^iCioa  be  lv»K>wed  on  all  ot  them,  as  may  pre- 
ivrve  cheu)  ia  that  ibte  of  relative  ttrength,  which 
jfcj^^vji-^  to  be  JjgreeaNe  to  the  inteiitions  of  nature. 
fci  sVK'iv><v<iJ<vv»t  4n  exclulive  attention  to  the  cul- 
lu^e  oi  ^J^'  iu*.^urtiKMUiho  laiie,  the  realoniiig  fac- 
^l\^  V**   tHv  v>*  ci3k^;*cti>v  jninciples, it  is  poffible  that 
tK^  s\y4i5MV*  v*  ttuuua  Utc  may  be  diminifhed,  or 
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its  pains  increafed ;  but  the  incon vemenees  which 
are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes,  are  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and  injudicious  educa- 
tion. In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  poiEble,  that  the  poet,  the 
ioietaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte  and  rennement^ 
may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared  with 
the  vulgar ;  for  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment 
of  Providence  with  refpecl  to  the  lower  orders,  that 
although  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be  com- 
pletely unfolded,  the  whole  of  thefe  principles  pre- 
ferve  among  themfelves,  that  balance  which  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds  and  to  a 
prudent  and  fieady  conduct  in  the  limited  fphere 
which  is  affigned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than 
m  thofe  of  their  fuperiors,  whofe  education  has  been 
condu&ed  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfeft  fyftem  :  but 
all  this,  far  from  weakening  the  force  of  the  forego- 
ing obfervations,  only  ierves  to  demonftrate  how 
uppofllble  it  always  will  be,  to  form  a  rational  plan 
foir  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  without  an  accu- 
rate and  compreh  en  five  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  human  confiitution. 

1  he  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  dangerous  confequences 
which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a  partial  and*  injudi- 
cious cultivation  of  the  mind ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intellefhial  philofophy, 
in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a  proper  balance  among 
all  its  various  faculties,  principles  of  action,  and  ca- 
pacities of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  obferva. 
tions  might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an 
accurate  analyfis  of  its  powers  h  ight  probably  have, 
to  fuggeft  rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and 
for  a  more  fuccefsful  application  of  them  to  their 
proper  purpofes  :  but  this  fubjeft  I  fhall  not  pn^fe- 
cute  at  prefent,  as  the  illuftration  of  it  h  one  of  the 
leading  objefts  of  the  f)llowing  w(»rk. —  1  hat  the 
memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  realonig  faculty, 
E 
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are  to  be  inftantly  fireogthen£d  in  confequence  ol 
our  fjpecohtioiis  concerning  their  nature,  it  would 
be  afaford  to  fuppofe  ;  but  it  is  furely  far  from  be- 
ing nnreafonaUe  to  think,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  which  regulate  thefe  powers,  may  fuggeft 
some  ufefbl  rules  for  their  gradual  cultivation  ;  for 
remedying  their  dcSeds,  in  the  cafe  of  individuals, ^ 
and  even  for  extending  thofe  limits,^  which  nature 
feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  affigned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intelled- 
ual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being 
raifed  by  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
cflkds  of  early,  contini>ed,  and  fyfiematical  educa- 
tion, in  the  cade  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained, 
for  the  hke  of  gain,  to  feats  of  firength  and  agility^ 
juftify,  perhaps,  the  moft  fanguine  views  which  it  is 
poffible  for  a  philofopher  to  form,  with  refped  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fpecies. 

I  now  proceed  to  conuder,  how  far  the  philofb- 
phy  of  mmd  may  be  ufeful  in  accomplifhing  the  fe^:- 
ond  objeA  of  education  ;  by  aflifting  us  in  the  man- 
agement of  early  impreffions  and  aflociations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which 
we  zQt  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  invefti- 
gations;  but  are  adopted  implicitly,  ij^  infancy 
and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even 
the  great  principles  of  morality,  although  implant- 
ed in  every  heart,  are  commonly  aided  and  cher- 
iihed,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of 
our  inftruftors.— -All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreea- 
ble to  the  intentions  of  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  were 
the  cafe  otherwife,  fodety  could  not  fubfift ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  oc- 
cupations, which  are  incontpatible  with  intelledu- 
al  improvement,  are  perfeftly  incapable  of  forming 
their  own  opinions  on  fome  of  the  moft  important 
iubjeds  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.    It  is  ev- 
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ident,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyfiem  of  educa* 
tion  is  perfeft,  a  variety  of  prejudices  muft  in  this 
way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief ;  fo  as  to  acquire 
over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  mofl: 
incontrovertible  truths.  When  a  child  hears,  either 
a  fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of 
aftion,  recommended  and  enforced  daily, by  the  fame 
voice  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe  fimple  and  fub- 
lime  leflbns  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  con- 
genial to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
niture  life,  it  fliould  find  it  fo  difficult  to  eradicate 
prejudices  which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all 
the  eflential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ?— If  fuch^ 
however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  orders  of  men,  who  are  employed  in 
bbdHy  labor,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  ftie  meant  to  im- 
pofe  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  thofe  who  receive  the 
advantages  of  a  libers^l  education,^  to  examine,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thofe 
received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with 
morality,  or  with  human  happinels.  If  the  multi- 
tude muft  be  led,  it  is  of  confequence,  furely,  that  it 
ihould  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors  ;  by  men 
who  are  able  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  error ;  and 
to  draw  the  line  between  thofe  prejudices  which  are 
innocent  or  falutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  preju- 
dices  which  are  really  falutary,)  and  thofe  which  are 
hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which'we  live, 
the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious , 
nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo  various, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
belief  wq  entertain  of  tl^e  mbft  facr^d  and  important 
truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philofopher 
muft  neceflarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  much  to  the  ac- 
quifition  of  new4snowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  er- 
rors ^o  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  impli- 
cit aflent,  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflediot]^ 
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4Jid  unlefa  he  fubmit  in  this  manner  to  brii^  til  Us 
opinions  to  the  teft  of  a  fevere  examinatioii,  lus  ia> 
geouity,  and  h'u  learning,  inlead  of  enlightenioff  tht 
world,  will  only  eniible  him  to  fi^ve  an  additional 
currency,  and  an  additional  authority,  to  eftabliihed 
errors.  To  attempt  fuch  a  flruggte  wdnfl  cwht 
prejudices,  is,  indeed,  the  proteSitd  aim  of  all  {Aik^ 
ophers;  but  how  few  are  to  be  fimnd  who  have 
force  of  mind  fufficient  for  acconiplithing  their  cda* 
je^  ;  and  <who,  in  ft*eeing  themfetves  from  ane  let 
of  errors,  do  not  allow  themfelves  to  be  carried  away 

I  with   another  ?    To  fucceed  in  it  completely.  Lorn. 

I  Bacon  feetns  to  have  thought,  ^in  one  of  the  moft. 
reu)arkable  paflkges  of  his  writinf;s,)  to  be  nture 
than  can  well  be  expeSed  from  human  frailty.— *< 
"  Nemo  adhuc  taota  mentis  conftantta  inventus  ell^- 
*'  ut  decreverit,  et  &  i  impofuerit,  theories  et  no^ 
"'tiones  communes  peuitus  abolere,  et  intelleclunx 
**  abrafum  et  sequum  ad  particularia,  de  integro,ap. 
**  plicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  Humana,  quam  hibemu^ 
"  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo  etiim  calu,  nee  tion  ex 
"  puerilibus,  quas  primo  hauiimus,  notionlbus,  far- 
•'  rago  quaxlaro  eft»et  congeries.     Quod  llquis,  a:ute 

«  **  matura,  et  fenfibusintegris,  et  mente  rrpurgata^ 

'  **  fe  ad  experientiam,  et  ad  .particularia  de  itegro  ap* 
**  pHcet,  de  eo  melius  fperaudum  ell." 

Nor  is  it'merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from 
the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine 
the  found'ition  of  eftabliflied  opinior.s.  It  is  fuch  an 
examination  ^lone,  that,  in  an  inquilltive  age  like 
the  prefent,  --an  fecure  a  philofopher  from  the  dan- 
ger of  ultimated  fcepticifm.  T"  this  extreme,  in- 
deed, the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to 
give  him  a.  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In 
the  former  ages  of  ignorance  and  iuperftition,  the 
intimate  a0bciation  which  had  been  formed,  in  tl  ~ 
prevailing  fyftems  of  education,  between  truth  jf 
error,  had  ^vea  to  the  latter  aa  alcendaat  oveib.*^ 
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minds  of  men,  which  it  could,  never  have  acquired, 
if  divefted  of  fuch  an  alliance.     The  cafe  has,  of  late 
years,  been  moft  remarkab;y  reverfed  :  the  common 
fenfeof  mankind,  in  confequence  of  the  growth  of  a 
more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  againft  ma- 
ny of  thofe  abiurdities,  which  had  folong  held  humc.Q 
reafon  in  captivity  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
could  reafonably  have  been  expedled,  that,  in  the  firft 
moments  of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  fhould 
have  flopped  fliort,  at  the  predfe  boundary,  which 
.cooler  refleftion,  and  more  moderate  views,  would 
have  prefcribed.     The  faft  is,  that  they  have  pafled 
far  beyond  it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  deftroy  preju^ 
dices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  ro  ts, 
many  of  thebeft  and  happleft  and  moft  efiential  princi- 
ples of  our  nature.     Having  remarked  the  powerful 
influence  of  education  over  the  mind,  they  have  con- 
cluded, that  man  is  wholly  a  faftitious  bein'sj ;  not  re- 
coUefting,  that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education 
prefuppofes  certain  original  principles,  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  fpecles ;  and  that,  as  error  can  only 
take  a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being 
grafted  on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
eradicate ;  even  the  influence,  which  falfe  and  abiurd 
opinions  occafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  inftead 
of  being  an  argument  for  univerfal  fcepticifm,  is  the 
moft  decifive  argument  againft  it  ;    inafmuch  as  it 
fliews,  that  there  are  fome  truths  fo  incorporated 
and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can  recon- 
cile  us  even  to  the  abfurdities  and  contradiftions  with 
which  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  infeparably  connedled* 
The  fceptical  philofophers,  for  example,  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  have  frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to  rid- 
icule, thofe  contemptible  and  puerile  fuperftitions, 
which  have  difgraced  the  creeds  of  fome  of  the  moft 
enlightened  nations  ;  and  which  have  not  only  com- 
manded the  affect,  but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the 
moft  accompiilhed  underftandings^    But  th^f(^  his- 
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tones  of  human  imbecility  are,  in  truth,  the  ftpong- 
cft  teftimonies  which  can  be  produced,  to  prove^  how 
wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality  over  the  belief;  when  they  are 
able  to  fancUfy,  in  the  apprehehfions  of  mankind, 
every  extravagant  opinion,  and  every  ut\meaning 
ceremony,  which  early  education  has  taught  us  to 

^   afibciate  with  them. 

.  That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  hot  be  difputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
as  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  unlimited  fcepticilm  :  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
fometimes  apt  to  afcribe  this  difpoCtion  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice 
was  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  modern  Europe,  .when  reafon  firft  began 
to  throw  oflF  the  yoke  of  authority  ;  and  when  it 
unqueftionably  required  a  fuperiority  of  underftand- 
ing,  as  well  as  of  injrepidity,  for  an  individual  to  r^. 
fift  the  contagion  of  prevailing  fuperftition.  But  in 
the  prefent  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of  fafhiona- 
ble  opinions  is  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  the  philofophical  creed,  or  the  philofophical 
fcepticifm  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe  who 
value  themfelves  on  an  emancipation  from  popular 
errors,  arifes  from  the  very  fame  weaknefs  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude  :  nor  is  it  going  too  far 
to  fay,  with  Roufleau,  that  *'  He,  who^  in  the  end 
*'  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  brought  himfelf  to 
**  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  difcrimina- 
"  tion,  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the 
*  days  of  the  League."  In  the  midft'of  thefe  con- 
trary impulfes,  of  fafhionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudi- 
ces, he  alone  evinces  the  fuperiority  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  difentangle  truth  from 
erlror  ;  and  to  oppofe  the  clear  conclufions  of  his 
own  unbiaffed  facultles^  to  the  united  clamours  of 

,  fuperftition,  and  of  falfe  philofophy. — Such  are  the 
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men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
world  ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multi- 
tude, and,  to  imprefs  their  own  characters  on  that  of 
their  age. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak- 
nefles  I  have  now  been  defer ibing  and  enabling  it  to» 
maintain  a  fteady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  iniplicit 
credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  moll  irupor- 
tant  of  all  qualities  is  a  fincere  and  devoted  attach^;  $ 
ment  to  truth  ;  which  feldom  fails  to  be  accompani-  0 
^d  with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclufions 
of  human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a  confidence,  united, 
(as  it  generally  is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which 
forms  what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  charafter  j 
one  of  the  rareft  endowments,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
of  our  fpecies  ;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the 
moft  effential  for  rendering  a  philofopher  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  a  bleiling  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that 
the  fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefen(  age,  will  be  only 
a  temporary  evih  While  it  continues,  however,  it 
Ss  an  evil  of  the  moft  alarming  nature  ;  and,  as  it  ex- 
tendS)  in  general,  not  only  to  feligion  and  morality, 
but  in  fome  meafure,  alfo,  to  politics,  and  the  condud: 
of  life.  It  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  improvement  of  fociety.  Even 
in  its  moft  inoffenfive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be 
united  with  a  peaceable  difpofition  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effeft  of  damping  , 
every  aftive  and  patriotic  exertion.  # Convinced  that 
truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties  j 
and  doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  defpife  may  » 
not  be  effential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  we  re- 
folve  to  abandon  completely  all  ^eculative  inquiries  ; 
and  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along 
with  the  ftream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of  iafhion- 
able  manners,  determine  to  amufe  ourlelves,  the  beft 
way  we  cto,  with  bufinels  or  plealure,  during  our 
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{hort  paflage  through  this  fcene  of  illuGons.  But  he 
\i^ho  thinks  more  favourably  of  the  human  powers,^ 
and  who  believes  that  reafon  was  given  to  man  to 
dired  him  to  his  duty  and  his  happinels,  will  defpife 
the  fuggefiions  of  this  timid  philolophy  ;  and  while 
he  is  confcious  that  he  is  gui  .ed  in  his  inquiries  only 
by  the  love  of  truth,  will  reft  aflured  that  their  re- 
fult  will  be  equally  favourable  to  his  own  comfort,^ 
and  to  the  bell  intereft  of  mankind.  What,  indeed, 
will  be  the  particular  effeAs  in  the  (irft  inftance,  or 
that  general  diffufion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art 
of  printing  muft  fooner  or  later  produce  ;  and  of 
that  fpirit  of  reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  ^accompanied,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
fagacity  to  conje<5lure  ;  but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  aban- 
don ourfelves  entirely  to  a  defponding  fcepticifm. 
We  muft  hope  and  believe,  that  the  progrels  of  hu- 
man reafon  can  never  be  a  fource  of  permanent  dis-' 
order  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  alone  havecaufe 
to  apprehend  the  confeqiiences,  who  are  led,  by  the' 
imperfeftion  of  our  prelent  inftitutions,  to  teel  them- 
felves  interefled  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices,  and 
follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obliervations  which  have  been  made,  it 
fufficiently  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  y 
and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited 
fcepiicifm  ;  it  is  necefliiry  that  it  fhould  be  able  toi 
difiinguifh  the  original  and  univerfal  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  eSe€ti 
of  local  fit  nation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe  of  an  individ- 
ual,  who  has  received  an  imperfect  or  erroneous  edi* 
,ucation,  fuch  a  knowledge  puts  it  in  his  power  toi' 
correft,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits,  an^ 
to  furmount  his  own  fpeculative  errors  ;  it  enable^ 
him  to  be  ufeful,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  thofe 
whofe  education  he  has  an  opportunity  of  fuperin- 
tending  from  early  intancy.     Such,  and  fo  perma- 
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nent,  is  the  effeft  of  firft  impreffions,  on  the  charafter, 
that  although  a  philofopher  may  fucceed,  by  perfe- 
verance,  in  freeing  his  reafon  from  the  prejudices 
with  which  he  was  entangled,  they  will  uill  retain 
ibme  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  his  afiedions :  imd^ 
therefore,  however  enlightened  his  underftanding 
may  be  in  his  hours  of  fpeculation,  his  philofophical 
opinions  will  frequently  lofe  their  influence  over  his 
znii.d,  in  thofe  very  fituations  in  which  their  practi- 
cal affiftance  is  moft  required  :— when  his  temper  is 
foured  by  misfortune ;  or  when  he  engages  in  the 
purliiits  of  life,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  contagion 
of  popular  errors.  His  opinions  are  fupported  mere* 
ly  by  fpeculative  arguments  ;  and,  inflead  of  being 
connedied  with  any  of  the  aftive  principles  of  his  na- 
ture, are  counterafted  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the 
ihoft  powerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the 
cafe  be,  if  educatioh  were  conduced,  from  the  begin- 
ning, with  attention  and  judgment  ?  Were  the  fame 
pains  taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in  early 
infancy,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the 
great  principles  of  our  condud  would  not  only  be 
jufter  than  they  are  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  aid 
which  they  would  receive  from  the  imagination  and 
the  heart,  trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the  fame 
direction,  they  would  render  u;^  happier  in  ourfelves, 
and  would  influence  our  praftice  more  powerfully 
and  more  habitually.  There  is  furely  nothing  in 
error,  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  thad 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  feparately 
and  alone  to  the  underftanding,  it  fliocks  our  reafon^ 
and  provokes  our  ridicule ;  and  it  is  only,  (as  I  had 
occauon  already  to  remark,)  by  an  alliance  with 
truths,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce,  that 
it  can  obtain  pur  afle^t,  or  command  our  reverence. 
What  advantages,  then,  might  be  derived  from  a 
proper  attention  to  early  impreffions  and  afl^'ciations, 
m  giving  fupporl  to  thofe  principles  which  are  cori-^ 
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neded  with  human  happinefs  ?  The  long  retgn  of 
error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  it  maintains, 
even  in  ^n  age  of  liberal  inquiry  ;  far  from  being 
favourable  to  the  fuppolition,  that  human  reafon  is 
deftined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  prejudice  and 
abfurdity,  demonftrates  the  tendency  which  there  is 
to  permanence  in  eftabliflied  opinions,  and  in  eftab- 
lilhed  inftitutions ;  and  promifes  an  eternal  fiability 
to  true  philofophy,  wlien  it  {hall  once  have  acquired 
the  afcendant ;  and  when  proper  means  {hall  be  em- 
ployed to  fupport  it,  by  a  more  perfect  fyftem  of 
education » 

Let  us  fuppoTe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  xra 
were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepoflefllons  of  child- 
hood and  youth  were  direded  to  fupport  the  pure 
and  fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.—- 
"With  what  ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would 
the  underilanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  prOi- 
ceed  in  the  fearch  of  truth  ;  when,  infiead  of  being 
obliged  to  ftruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  preju* 
dices,  its  office  was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  philo- 
fophical  convidion,  to  impreffions,  which  are  equally 
delightful  to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart ! 
The  prepoflefTions  of  childhood  would,  through  the 
whole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring  (Irength  from 
the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  in  their 
turn,  would  fortify  the  conclufions  of  our  realon, 
againft  the  fceptical  fuggeftions  of  difappointment  or 
znelancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us^  how  fuj^ 
ceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreffions  ;  anq 
wluit  important  and  permanent  efifeds  are  producal 
on  the  charai^ers,  and  the  happineis  of  individuals, 
by  the  cafual  aflbciations  formed  in  childhood  amoiw  . 
the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and  afieftions,  with  whi(£ 
they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  bufine&  o£ 
education  not  to  counteraft  this  conftitution  of  nab- 
ture,  but  to  give  it  a  proper  direction  :  and  the  mifef* 
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able  confequences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an 
improper  regulation,  only  (hew,  what  an  important 
infirumenl  of  human  improvement  it  might  be  ren- 
dered, in  more  fkilfiil  hands«.  If  it  be  poflible  to  in- 
tereft  the  imagination  and  the  heart  in  favor  of  errer, 
it  is,  at  leaft,  no  lefe  poffible  to  intereft  them  in  favor 
of  truth.  If  it  be  poflible  to  extingulfh  all  the  moll 
generous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teach- 
mg  us  to  conned:  the  idea  of  them  with  thofe  of 
guilt  and  impiety  ;  it  is  iiirely  equally  poflible  to 
cheriih  and  ftrengthen  them,  by  eftablifhing  the  na» 
tural  alliance  between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs. 
If  it  be  poflible  for  the  influence  of  fafliion  to  veil  the 
native  deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and 
criminal  indulgences  the  appearance  of  fpirit,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  gaiety  ;  can  we  doubt  of  the  pofliibility 
of  connedling,  in  the  tender  mind,  tfaefe  pleafing  as* 
fociations,  with  purfuits  that  are  truly  worthy  and 
honorable  ? — There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among 
tHofe  who  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  who  do  not  retain^  through  life,  that  ad^ 
miration  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
with  which  the  claflical  authors  once  infpired  them. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  prepofleflion,  on  the  whole, 
and  one,  of  which  I  fliould  be  forry  to  counteraft  the 
influence.  But  are  there  not  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  morality  and  to  happinefs,  with  which  the 
mind  might,  at  the  fame  period  of  life,  be  infpired  ? 
If  the  firft  conceptions,  for  example,  which  an  infant 
formed  of  the  Deity,  and  its  firll  moral  perceptions, 
were  aflbciated  with  the  early  impreflions  produced 
on  the  heatt  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms 
of  poetical  defcription,  thofe  ferious  thoughts  which 
are  reforted  to,  by  mofl:  men,  merely  as  a  fource  of 
confolation  in  adverfity  ;  and  which,  on  that  very 
account,  are  frequently  tinctured  with  fome  degree 
of  gloom,  would  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the  mind, 
in  its  beft  and  happleft  hours ;  and  would  infenfibly 
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blend  tbemfelves  with  all  its  pureft  and  moft  refined 

enjoyments. 

In  tbofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevaiUngopiiw 
ions  involve  the  greateft  variety  ot  errors  and  cor* 
ruptions,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  common  idea  with  nnany 
reipedable  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  coun* 
try,  it  b  moft  prudent  to  conduA  the  religious  in* 
firudiiln  of  youth  upon  the  plan  which  is  prefcribed 
by  the  national  eftablilhment ;  in  order  that  the  pu- 
pil, according  to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs  of   his 
mind,  may  either  ihake  off,  in  future  life,  the  preju* 
dices  of  the  nurfery,  pr  die  in thepopular  perfuafion. 
This  idea,  I  own,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-foun- 
ded and  dangerous.     If  religious  opinions^ave,  afl 
Will  not  be  difputed,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  hap» 
pinefs,  and  on  the  conduct  of  ihankind,  does  not  hu« 
manity  require  of  u^,  to  refcue  as  many  vi^ms  as 
poffi  le  from  the  hands  of  bigotry  ;  and  to  lave  them 
from  the  cruel  alternative,  of  remaining  under  th€ 
gloom  of  a  deprefling  fuperftition,  or  of  being  ciifiraA- 
ed  by  a  perpetual  coiiflicl  between  the  heart  and  the 
underftanding  ? — It  is  at.  enlightened  education  aione^ 
that,  in  moft  countries  of  Europe,  can  fave  the  yt  ung 
p'lilofopher  from  that   anxiety   and   deipondence^ 
which  every  man  of  fenfibility,  who,  in  his  childhood, 
has  imbibed  the  popular  opinions,  niufl  neceflarily 
experience,  when  he  lirft  begins  to  exan  ine  their 
foundation  ;  and,  what  is  of  itiU  greater  in  portarce^ 
which  can  fave  him,  during  lite,  tron>  that  occafion* 
al  fcepticifm,  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  uhofe  lyfr 
terns  fluctuate  with  the  inequalities  of  their  ipirits^ 
and  the  variations  of  the  atmofpbere. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  fubjed,  with  remarking,  tha^ 
although  in  all  moral  and  religious  fyftems,  there  is 
a  great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and  although 
it  is,  in  confequence  of  this  aUiance,  that  errors  and 
abfurdities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their  hold  of  the 
belief,  yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in  proportioo 
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as  an  eflabliihed  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas 
and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  acceffory  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the 
truth,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe  who  have 
adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate  themfelves 
completely  from  its  influence ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  they  at  laft  fucceed,  the  greater  is  their  dan- 
ger of  abandoning,  along  with  their  errors,  all  the 
truths  which  they  had  been  taught  to  coiine<^  with 
them.  The  Roman  Catholic  fyftem  is  fliaken  off 
with  much  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe  which  are 
taught  in  the  reformed  churches ;  but  when  it  lofes 
its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more  frequently  pre-* 
pares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepticifm.  Thecau* 
fes  of  this  I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  points 
ing  out,  in  treating  of  the  afibciation  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finimed  all  that  I  think  peceflary  to 
offer,  at  prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofoi 
phy  of  mind  to  the  fubjeft  of  education.  To  (bme 
readers,  I  am  afraid,  that  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
fubjedl,''will  appear  to  border  upon  enthuiiafm  ;  and 
I  will  not  attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the  charge* 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative 
men  fometimes  have,  to  magni^  the  effeds  of  edu* 
cation,  as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  vievs  of 
the  improvement  of  the  world ;  and  I  am  ready  td 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  inftances  of  individuals, 
whofe  vigor  of  mind  is  fufficient  to  overcome  every 
thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits :  but  I 
am  fully  perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare ; 
and  that,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  con« 
tinue,  through  life,  to  puriiie  the  fame  track  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown,  by  the  accidental  cir* 
cuinftances^  of  iituation^  inftrudion,  and  example* 
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PART  SECOND. 

SECTION  IL 
Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje£l. 

THE  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  cm 
the  utility  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all 
defcriptions  oi  men.  Befides,  however,  thefe  more 
obvious  advantages  of  the  fiudy,  there  are  others^ 
which,  though  lefs  finking,  and  lefs  extenfive  in 
their  application,  are  neverthelefs,  to  fome  particular 
dafles  of  individuals,  of  the  highefl  importance. 
Without  pretending  to  exhauft  the  fubjed,  I  ihall 
offer  a  few  detached  obfervations  upon  it,  in  this 
fedion. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the 
common  relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  knowledge  bear  to  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind.  In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only 
forms  an  interefting  objed  of  curiofity  to  literary 
men  of  every  denomination ;  but,  if  fuccefsfully  prdU 
ecuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  fiirnifh  ufeful  lights  for  di- 
refting  their  inquiries ;  whatever  the  nature  of  the  ^ 
fubjeds  may  be,  which  happen  to  engage  their  at- 
tention. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  obi 
fervation,  it  is  fufficient  to  recolleft,  that  to  the  phs; 
lofophy  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred,  all  our  ini 
quiries  concerning  the  diviGons  and  the  clailificsi^ 
tions  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and  alfo; 
all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  inveftigation,  and 
the  communication,  of  truth-  Thefe  general  views 
.  of  fcience,  and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  ought 
to  form  the  fubje6ts  of  a  rational  and  ufeful  logic ;  a  * 
fiudy,  undoubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  the  greateft  impor- 
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t^nce  and  dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  progrefs  has 
hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  {hall  endeavor  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a  few 
of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expelled  to  re- 
fult  from  fuch  a  fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  execu« 
ted. 

I.  ^nd,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  of  the  higheft  importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (in 
fome  of  them,  indejed,  much  more  than  in  others,) 
to  exhibit  a  precife  and  fteady  idea  of  the  objects 
which  they  prefent  to  our  enquiry. — What  was  the 
principal  circumftance  which  contributed  to  miflead 
the  ancients,  in  their  phyfical  refearches  ?  Was  it  not 
their  confufed  and  wavering  notions  about  the  par- 
ticular clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  buiinefs  10 
inveftigate  ?    It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were 
led  to  negleA  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of 
moving  bodies ;  and  to  indulge  themfelves  it  con^ 
je6lures  about  the  efficient  caufes  of  motion,  and  the 
nature  of  thofe  minds,  by  which  they  conceived  tb^ 
particles  of  matter  to  be  animated ;    and  that  they 
lb  often  blended  the  hiftory  of  fads,  with  their  met*^ 
aphyiical  fpeculations.     In  the  prefent  fiate  of  fcf- 
ence,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to  fuch  miftakes  m 
natural  philofophy  ;    but  it  woutd  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is 
entirely  exempted  from  them.     In  metaphyfics,  I 
might  almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
controverfies.     In  the  celebrated  difpute,  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  been  lo  long  carried  on,  about  the 
explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  whble  difficulty  arofe 
from  this,  that  philofophers.had  noprecife  notion  of 
he  point  they  wifhed  to  afcertain  ;   and  now  that 
the  controverfy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclufions 
(as  I  think  all  nien  of  candour  mufi  confefs  it  to 
have  been  by  Dr.  Reid)  it  will  be  found,  that  hi« 
dodrine  on  the  fubjed  throws  no  light  whatever^ 
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on  what  was  generally  underftood  to  be  the  great 
object  of  inquiry  ;  I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication  between  the  mind  and  the  material  world  : 
and,  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a  precife  deicription 

«of  the  faA,  ilripped  of  all  hypothelis,  and  ftated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us  a  diftind  view  of  the 
infurmoun table  limits  which  nature  has  in  this  in- 
ftance  prefcribed  to  our  curiolity.  '1  he  lame  obier- 
vation  may  be  made^  on  the  reafonings  of  this  pro- 
found and  original  author,  with  rei'ped  to  fome 
metaphydcal  queftions  that  had  been  fiatred  on  the 
fubjecl  of  vifion  ;  in  particular,  concerning  the  caufe 
of  our  feeing  objects  fingle  with  two  eyes,  and  our 
feeing  objefts  erect,  by  means  of  in  verted  images  on 
the  letina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  prefent 
ftate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of 
philofophical  criticifm ;  I  believe,  we  ihould  find, 
that  the  principal  circumftance  which  retards  their 
progrefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiftinA  idea,  which 
thole  who  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  have  fornied 
to  themfelves  of  the  obj^^'cts  of  their  refearchea. 
Were  thefe  objedts  once  clearly  defined,  and  the 
proper  plan  of  ir^^qairy  for  attaining  them  illuftrate^ 
by  a  few  unexceptionable  models,  writers  of  inferiof 
genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their  indufcrj 
to  much  more  advantage  ;  and  would  be  prevente4 
from  adding  to  that  rubbifli,  which,  in  coniequenq^ 
of  the  ill-dire<5ted  ingenuity  of  our  predeceflcirs,  ob^ 
ftrufts  our  pDgrefs  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 

As  a  philofophical  fyRem  of  logic  would  aflift  Xi^ 
in  our  particular  fcientific  inveftigations,  by  keeping 
fteadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  objefts  of  huma^ 
curioiity  ;  fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  m 
which  they  all  (land  to  each  other,  and  the  relation. 
which  they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  com'-^ 
mon  aim,  the  advancement  of  human  happioefs,  i^^ 
would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  indutlry  and  geo- 
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ius  to  inquiries  which  ar;e  of  real  pra6):ical  utility ; 
and  would  communicate  a  dignity  to  the  moft  fuhi- 
ordinate  purfuits,  which  are  in  any  refpeft  fubfervi- 
ent  to  fo  important  a  purpofe*  When  our  views. 
are  limited  to  one  particular  fcience,  to  which  w 
have  been  led  to  devote  ourfelves  by  tafte  or  by  ac- 
cident, the  courfe  of  our  ftudies  refembles  the  prog- 
refs  of  a  traveller  through  an  unknown  country ; 
whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to  place,  are  deter- 
mined merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occafional  curiofity ; 
and  whofe  opportunities  of  information  muft  necet 
farily  be  limited  to  the  objedfe  which  accidentally 
prefent  themfelves  to  his  notice.  It  is  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnifhing  us  with 
a  general  map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can 
enable  us  to  proceed  with  fteadinefs,  and  in  an  ufe* 
ful  direftion  ;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity^ 
and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all 
the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  condudt  us 
to  thofe  eminences  from  whence  the  ey^  may  wan- 
der over  the  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fcience» 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  coni- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  different  departments  of  ftu- 
dy ;  and  who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  clafles  of  litera- 
ry men,  the  great  end  to  which  their  labors  (hould 
confpilre ;  thc^inultiplication  of  the  fources  of  human 
enjoyment,  and  the  extenfion  of  man's  dominion 
over  nature.  Had  this  objeft  been  kept  fteadily  in 
view  by  his  followers,  their  difcoveries,  numerous 
and  important  as  they  have  been,  would  have  ad- 
tfranced  with  ftitl  greater  rapidity,  and  u^ould  have 
had  a  much  more  extenfive  influence  on  thepraflicr 
al  arts  of  life.* 

*  OoGMium  autem  gravissimas  error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doc- 
trinarum  fine  consistit.  /^M«tunt  eniin  homines  scientiam,  alii 
ex  insita  curiositate  et  irrequieta ;  alii  ankni  cacrsa  et  delectationis^ 
alii  existixnatibniS  gratia  :  alii  contenti#nis  ergo,  atque  ut  in  disser- 
endo  fiuperiores  sint :  pleri({tie  propte^  lucrum  et  yictum ;  paucissi- 
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From  fuch  a  fyftem  of  logic,  too,  important  aflift- 
ance  might  be  expeded,  for  reforming  the  eftablifh- 
ed  plan  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is 
melancholy  to  refled  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  carried  on,  in  moll,  perhaps,  I  might  fay,  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  in  an  age  of  compar- 
ative light  and  liberality,  the  intelleftual  and  moral 
charaAers  of  youth  (hoiild  continue  to  be  formed  oa 
a  plan  devifed  by  men,  who  were  not  only  ftrangers 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  but  who  felt  themfelves 
interefted  in  oppofing  the  progrels  of  ufeful  knowU 
^dge. 

For  accomplifhing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  ac« 
ademical  fiudy,  on  rational  and  fyftematical  princi- 
ples, it  is  neceflary,  in  the  firil  place,  to  confider  the 
relation  in  which  the  different  branches  ofliterature^ 
and  the  different  arts  and  fciences,  ftand  to  each  othp 
er,  and  to  the  practical  purpofes  of  life  :  and  fecond^ 
ly  to  confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind, 
in  order  to  determine  the  arrangement,  beft  fitted 
for  unfolding  and  maturing  its  faculties.  Many  val- 
uable hints  towards  fuch  a  work  may  be  collected 
from  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 

n.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational 
fyftem  of  logic  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to  obierve} 
ought  to  be  ;  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigation 
which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fciences. 
In  all  of  thefe,  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inftruments  with  which  we  operate  ;  and  with- 
out a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  employ  them  to  the  beft  advantage.  10 
every  exerc\fe  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inven- 
tive powers,  there  are  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  progrefs  of  the  mind  ;  and  when  once  thefe  laws 


mi>  ut  donum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  usus  homani  genoii  ii 
pendant.— -Hoc  enim  iiUid  rst.quod  reveradoctrinamatquftartos 
condecorarct,  et  attolieret,  sicontempiatio,  et  actio,  aictiore  quam 
adhuc  vincuio  copularentur.    De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i. 
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are  afcertained,  they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to 
invent,  for  the  future,  with  more  fyftem,  and  with 
a  greater  certainty  of  fuccefs. — In  the  oiechanical 
arts,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  time  and  ingenui- 
ty are  mifapplied,  by  thofe  who  acquire  their  prac<» 
tical  (kill,  by  their  own  trials,  undirefted  by  the  pre- 
cepts or  example  of  others.  What  we  call  the  rules  of 
an  art,  are  merely  a  collection  of  general  obferva- 
tions,  fuggefted  by  long  experience,  with  refpe<5):  to 
the*  mod;  compendious  and  effedual  means  of  perfor- 
ming every  different  ftep  of  the  proceffes  which  the 
art  involves.  In  confequence  of  fuch  rules,  the  ar-  ^ 
tift.is  enabled  to  command  the  fame  fuccefs  in  all  his 
operations^  for  which  the  unlkilled  workman  muft 
truft  to  a  happy  combination  of  accidental  circum- 
fiances  ;  the  mifapplications,  too,  of  the  labor  of  one 
race  are  faved  to  the  next ;  and  the  acquifition  of 
practical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by  confining  its  exer- 
tion to  one  direftion.— -The  analogy  is  perfeft,  in 
thofe  procefles  which  are  purely  intelledual  j  and  to 
regulate  which,  is  the  great  obje<%  of  logic.  In  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to  di- 
Te&  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural 
fagacity,  much  time  and  ingenuity  muft  inevitably 
be  thrown  away,  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation,  the  number  of 
thefe  mifapplications  will  diminifh ;  and  the  power 
of  invention  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more 
certainty  and  fleadinefs  to  its  objeft.  The  misfbr-* 
tune  is,  that  as  the  aids  which  the  underflanding  de- 
rives from  experience,  are  feldom  recorded  in  wri- 
ting, or  even  defcribed  in  words,  every  fucceeding 
inquit'er  finds  himfelf,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
philofophical  purfuits,  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the 
fame  difadvantages  which  had  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  his  predeceffors.  If  the  more  important  practic- 
al rules,  which  habits  of  invefiigation  fuggeft  to  in- 
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dividuals,  were  diligently  preferved,  each  generation 
would  be  placed  in  circumilances  more  favorable 
to  invention  than  the  preceding ;  and  the  progreis 
of  knowledge,  infiead  of  cramping  original  genius^ 
would  afliR  and  direfl  its  exertions.  In  the  infancy 
of  literature,  indeed,  its  range  may  be  more  un- 
bounded, and  its  accidental  excurfions  may  excite 
more  aftonilhment,  than  in  a  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened age  ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch  an  age,  that  inven- 
tive genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded  on  the 
experience  of  our  predeceiTors,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement  of 
fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  i 
^^  Certo  fciant  homines,  artes  invenicndi  folidas  et 
^^  veras  adolefcere  et  incrementa  fumere  cum  ipfis 
^'  inventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fcientiCic  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how 
much  the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  ailifiedy 
by  the  ufe  of  tools  and  inftruments.  Is  it  not  poffi^ 
ble  to  de vife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  in* 
telleftual  faculties  ? 

That  fuch  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  ap- 
pears from  the  wonderful  effects  of  algebra  (which  ia 
precifely  fuch  an  infirument  of  thought,  as  I  have  been  ^ 
now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of  mod^ 
ern  mathematicians.     Whether  it  might  not  be  po£^      % 
fible  to  realife  a  proje£l  which  Leibnitz  has  fome-      ^ 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  (imilar  contri*    .  z 
vance  into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  ihall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  this  idea  has  at 
leaft  fome  plaufibility,  mufi,  I  think,  be  evident  to 
thofe  who  have  reflefted  on  the  nature  of  the  general 
terms  which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cultivated 
language;  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  fpeciea       < 
of  inftrumental  aid,  which  art  has  difcovered  to  our 
intelledual  powers*    From  the  obfervations  which  I     >£ 
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am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that,  without 
general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  muft  neceffarily 
have  been  limited  to  particulars  ;  and,  confequently, 
it  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  philofopher 
is  enabled  to  fpeculate  concerning  clafles  of  objefts, 
with  the  fame  facility  with  which  the  lavage  or  the 
peafant  fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  The  technical -terms,  ia 
the  different  fciences,  render  the  appropriated  Ian- 
guage  of  philofophy  a  ftill  more  convenient  inftru- 
ment  of  thought,  than  thofe  languages  which  have 
originated  from  popular  ufe  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
thefe  technical  terms  improve  in  point  of  precifion 
and  comprehenfivenefs,  they  will  contribute  to  ren« 
der  our  in  telle  Aual  progreis  more  certain  and  more 
rapid.  "  While  engaged**  (fays  Mr,  Lavoifier)  "  in 
^'  the  compofition  of  my  elements  of  Chemiftry,  I 
"  perceived,  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the 
**  truth  of  an  obfervation  of  Condillac,  that  we  think 
'^  only  through  the  medium  of  words  ;  and  that  lan« 
*^  guages  are  true  analytical  methods.  Algebra, 
**  which,  of  all  our  modes  of  expreffion,  is  the  moft 
fimple,  the  mofi  exad:,'  and  the  beft  adapted  to  its 
purpofe,  isjuit  the  iame  time,  a  language  and  an 
analytical  method.  The  art  of  reafoning  is  noth- 
^Hhg  more  than  a  language  well  arranged.*'  The 
influence  which  thefe  very  enlightened  and  philo- 
fophical  views  have  already  had  on  the  dodrines  of 
chemiftry,  cannot  fail  to  be  known  to  m'off^f  my 
readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  poffibility  of  ailifting  our  reafoning  and  inven* 
live  powers,  by  new  inftrumental  aids,  may  perhaps 
appear  to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory  ;  but 
this  ofajeAion  cannot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  I 
have  offered  on  the  importance  of  the  iludy  of  meth-^ 
od.-^To  the  juftnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  niftory  of 
fcience  bears  tefiimoDy ;   but  more  efpeciaily,  the 
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btftories  of  Rtyfics  and  of  p«i«  GeooKtryvwUdi 
atffinrd  £b  remrkiUe  an-  illaftntion  oH  tnc  shmbiI 
doArine,  as  can  Scatodf  h&mbe  titisbBofj^  cwfi 
to  tho{e  who  are  the  moft  ^paSed  to  doubt  As  i£> 
ficacy  of  an  in  dire^nr  the  exertiona  of  geoitu. 

With  refped  to  the  former,  it  is  fuflkient  to  niMi- 
tion  the  wonderfnl  efieds  which  the  writingi  flf 
librd' Bacon  have  firoduced,  in  accelerating  itstpro* 
ffrds.  The  philofopheis,  who  flouriflied  befiare  lib 
time,  were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  teo- 
ceffors,  either  in  genins  or  induftry :  but  thdr  pin 
of  inveftigation  was  erroneoni }  and  their  hboan 
have  prodnced  only  a  chaos  of  fidions  and  abfuNfr- 
ties.  Tint  iDuftratlons  which  lu»  worka  conUioyW 
the  method  of  indo^on,  general  aa  the  terms  aac* 
in  which  they  ate  ezprefled,  have  gradualhr  tunad 
'the  attention  of  the  modems  to  the  rules  or  fdulofiy- 
j^iOng ;  indt  have  led  the  way  to  thof»  important 
and  fubiimc  difcoveries  in  phylics,  which  KhtA  fo 
much  honour  on  the  pre&nt  age. 

The  rules  of  pMlofophiling,  however,  even  in 
phyfics,  have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  preciSon,  minntenefs,  or  method  ; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  ftated  and  illuArated  in  fo 
d^ar  and  popular  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  intejr 
Hg^ble  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  {49 
haps,  ii ;  that  the  greater  part  of  pbyfical  inquirers 
have  derived  what  knowledge  of  them  they  pulTels, 
rathe^&om  an  attentitm  to  the  excellent  models  of 
inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of  Newton  exhibit, 
than  from  any  of  the  fpeculations  of  lord  Bacon,  or 
his  commentators  :  and,  indeed^  fuoh  is  the  incapa> 
diy  of  moft  people  far  abftrad  reafoning,  that  I  am 
indined  to  think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were 
delivered  in  a  perfectly  complete  and  unexceptiona- 
ble form,  it  might  ftill  be  expedient  to  teach  them  *^ 
the  majority  of  ftud'ents,  rather  by  examples,  tl 
in  th«  form  of  general  prindjdes.    But  it  dflMKa 
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therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illufirate  and  to 
methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs ;  for  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original  and  in- 
ventive genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  a  ftandard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet, 
that  the  genius  of  Newtoji  himfelf  was  encouragid 
and  led  by  the  light  of  Bacon's  philofophy . 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  anafyjts^  affords  an  additional  illuftration  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fdentific  invention* 
To  facilitate  the  fiudy  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigation, 
they  wrote  no  lefe  than  thirty-three  preparatory 
book ;  and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in  the  practice 
of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it  a  ^^»i^s  avx^vrtxio^  as  of  much 
more  value,  than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  fcience.*  Indeed,  it  is  well  known, 
to  every  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  with  geome- 
trical inveftigations,  that  although  it  may  be  poflible 
for  a  perfon,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  method  of 
analyfis,  to  fiumble  accidentally  on  a  folution,  or  on 
a  demonfiration  ;  yet  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  pof- 
fefs  a  jufi:  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  me- 
thod brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  each  other,  than  they  would  be  otherwife  : 
not  that  it  is  poflible,  by  any  rules,  to  fupercede,  en- 
tirely, ingenuity  and  addrefs  ;  but,  becaufe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  pl^n  on  which  the 
method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  cerr 
tain  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  which  muft  in 'time 
gi^e'to  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a  fuperi- 
ority,  on  the  whole,  to  the  greateft  natural  ingenui- 
ty, unallifted  by  rule.f 

« 

f  <<  Mathematica  mohi  sciant,  mathesin  pauci.    Aliud  est  &\\m 
nosse  propositiones  aliquot,  et  nonnuUa^  ex  lis  obvias  eiicere,  casu 
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To  th^  obfervations,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  that, 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  pliiloiciphers  to 
fiCilitate  muhcniatical  invention,  many  rules  ftill  re* 
mun  to  be  fugt^^efted,  which  might  be  of  important 
ufe,  «ven  in  pure  geometry.  A  variety  of  fuch  oc- 
Mf  to  every  experienced  iiudieiiiaticiaii,-m  4^ 
courfe  of  bifl  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,' ha -an^ 
not  be  at  the  trouUe  to  flate  them  to  lumfelf-m 
words  i  and  it  would  {dainly  have  faved  him  much 
expencfl  of  time  and  thought,  belide  enabling  him 
to  ctmdufl  hia  refearches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if 
be  had  been  taught  them  fyflematicaily  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hifl  Ihidies.  The  more  varied,  abflnife, 
and  general  inveftigations  of  the  moderns,  {land  is 
need,-  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of 
philosophical  prindples  ;  not  only  for  enabling  us  to 
condu^,  with  ikill,  our  particular  relearches,  but  for 
directing  us  to'the  di&rent  methods  of  reafoning,  to 
which  we  ought  to  have  recourfe  on  different  occa- 
fions.  A  coUeAion  of  fiich  rules  would  form,  what 
might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathe> 
matics ;  and  would  probaUy  cod  rtibute  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  all  tfaofe  branches  of  knowledge,  to 
which  mathematical  learning  is  fubfervient. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  nou'  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  cbnducling  phyflcal  and 
mathematical  refearcbes,  particularly  thole  which  r 

poti us  quBm  carta  ftliqua  discuixendi  norma,  &)iud  scientiic  ipsSd 
natunm  ac  indolera^rspectam  habtte,  in  ejus  ae  adyta  penetlHC 
et  ab  univenAlibus  instructutn  eseepraeceptia.quibastlivorenMtal^ 
probleinala  innumera  excogitandt,  cademque  demon stiandi  fai^tl^ 
cotnpuotur.     Ut  mim  pictomm  valgum  prototj'tKui  sse^  fte^m 
exprimendOi  quendaiD  pingendi  tisum,  rullam  vero  piutoriaj  artu 
quam  optica  euggerit,  scientiam  adquirit,  its  multi,  lectia  Euclidif 
«t  aliorum  geometrarum  libru,  eocum  tmitatione  fyngett  propou* 
tioaei  aliijuas  Bcdenu)nstrareBolent,iptani  tam en  secret issimani  diCK-r 
ficiliwumtheoreaiatumacproblflfnatamsalvendimcthodiiin] 
ign(w»nt."-«Joannis  de  laFailla  IlKorein^ita  de  CciHro  Grai 
i<i|ir(elitt.— AntiirW[UK^.16M.  -    -'i 
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late  to  the  laft  of  thefe  fubjeds,  will  not  apply  lite- 
rally to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  or 
politics  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafonings 
always  confift  of  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of 
intermediate  fteps  ;  and  the  obftacles  which  retard 
our  progrefs,  do  not,  as  in  mathematics,  arife  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of  comparifon  among 
our  ideas.  Not,  that  thefe  obftacles  are  lefs  real,  or 
inore  eafily  furmounted  :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems 
to  require  a  itill  rarer  combination  of  talents  to  fur- 
mount  them  ;  for  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals, who  are  qualified  to  think  juftly  on  meta- 
phyfical,  moral,  or  political  fubjeds ;  in  comparifon 
of  thofe,  who  may  be  trained  by  pra6tice  to  follow 
the  longeft  procefles  of  mathematical  reafoning. 
From  what  thefe  obftacles  arife,  I  ihall  not  inquire 
particularly  at  prefent.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  imperfections 
of  language  ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precife 
and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words  ;  to  the  diffiailty,  in 
fome  cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjefts  of  our  reafon- 
ing ;  and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and  keeping  in 
view,  all  the  various  circumftances  upon  which  our 
judgment  ought  to  proceed ;  and  above  all,  to  the 
prejudices  which  early  impreffions  and  aflbciations 
create,  to  warp  our  opinions. — To  illuftrate  thefe 
fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which  are 
liable  to  be  affefted  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moft  effedual  means  for  guarding  againft  them, 
would  form  another  very  interefting  article,  in  a 
philofophical  fyftem  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the 
principles  of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as  much 
neglefted  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the  rule  of  in- 
veftia;ation  and  difcovery  ;  and  yet,  there  is  certain- 
ly no  undertakipg  vvhajtever,  in  which  their  affiftance 
is  more  indifpenubly  requifite.  The  firft  principles 
of  all  the  fciences  are  intimately  conneded  with  the 
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philofophy  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  the  prcv 
vince  of  the  logician,  to  ftate  thefe  in  fuch  a  manneft^ 
as  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fuperftruftures 
which  others  are  to  rear**-It  is  in  fiating  fuch  prin- 
ciples, accordingly,  that  elementary  writers  are  chief- 
ly apt  to  fail.  How  unfatisfa£tory,  for  example,  are 
the  introdudlory  chapters  in  moil  fyllems  of  natural 
philofophy  ;  not  in  confequence  of  any  defeA  of 
phyfical  or  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  their 
authors,  but  in  confequence  of  a  want  of  attention 
to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  the  general 
rules  of  juft  reafoning !  The  fame  remark  may  be 
extendedf  to  the  form,  in  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are  com- 
monly exhibited  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  tlus 
want  of  order,  among  the  fir  (I  idea^  which  they 
prefent  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obftade 
to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  im- 
agined. 

I  fliall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  the 
utility  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are 
fome  arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intellect 
tual  faculties  as  inftruments,  but  operate  on  the 
xnind  as  a  fubjed  ;   fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who 
aim  at  excellence  in  fuch  purfuits,  the  ftudies  I 
have  now  been  recommending  are,  in  a  more  pecul- 
iar manner,  interefting  and  important.     In  poetrf^ 
in  painting,  in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  other  fiofe 
arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on  the  (kill  with  which  we 
are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to  the 
human  frame ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  phylofophical 
analyfis  of  the  niind^  that  a  folid  foundation  can  be 
laid  for  their  farther  improvement.    Man,  too,  is  the 
fubjeft  on  which  the  practical  moralift  and  the  ea- 
lightened  ftatesman  have  to  operate.    Of  the  former, 
it  is  the  profeffed  objed  to  engage  the  a.ttention  of 
individuals  to  their  own  bed  intercfts  ;  and  to  allure 
them  to  virtue  and  bappincfs,  by  every  confiderau 
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tion  that  can  influence  the  underftanding,  the  ioiag- 
ination,  or  the  heart.  To  the  latter,  is  aJQigned  the 
fublimer  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  human 
affairs ;  to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  poffible, 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  fo- 
cial  union  ;  and,  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  man,  and  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to  thofe 
principles  of  intelleAual  and  moral  improvement^ 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  am  very  feniible^  that  the  util- 
ity of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  philofophers  of  note  ;  and  that  many  plaufible 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  mere- 
ly by  untutored  genius,  and  the  example  of  their 
predeceffors.  I  know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged 
with  truth,  that  rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more 
harm  than  good  ;  and  have  mifled,  inftead  of  di- 
reding,  the  natural  exertions  of  the  mind«  But,  in 
all  fuch  inftances,  in  which  phllofophical  principles 
have  failed  in  producing  their  intended  effec):,  I  will 
venture  to  aflert,  that  they  have  done  fo,  either  in 
confequence  of  errors,  which  were  accidentally  blen- 
ded with  them  ;  or,  in  confequence  of  their  poffes- 
iing  only  that  flight  and  partial  influence  over  the 
genius,  which  enabled  them  to  derange  its  previous^ 
.  ly  acquired  habits ;  without  regulating  its  operations, 
upon  a  fyftematical  plan,  with  ftcadinefs  and  efficacy. 
In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether  trifling  or  important, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  ikill,  which  may  be  atr 
tained  by  our  untutoripd  powers,  aided  by  imitation  ; 
and  this  ikill,  inftead  of  being  perfected  by  rules, 
xnay,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminiflied  or  deftroyedi, 
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if  theib  rules  are  partially  and  imperfeclly  appre- 
hended ;  or  even  if  thc*y  are  not  fo  familiarized  to 
the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uni- 
formly and  habitually.     In  the  cafe  of  a  mufical  per- 
former,  who  has  learned  his  art  merely  by  the  ear, 
the  firft  effeds  of  fyfiematical  infiruclion  are,  I  be- 
lieve, always  unfavourable.     The  efiecl  is  the  fame, 
of  the  rules  of  elocution,  when  firfl  communicated 
to  one  who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafte  and 
good  fenfe,  a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that,  in  either  of 
thefe  arts,  rules  are  ufelefs.    It  only  follows,  that,  ia 
order  to  unite  eaie  and  grace  with  correclnefs,  and 
to  prefcrve  the  felicities  of  original  genius,  aniidft 
thole  reftraints  which  may  give  them  an  ufeful  di- 
rection, it  is  neceiTary  that  the  acquiiitions  of  educa^ 
tion  fhould,  by  long  and  early  habits,  be  rendered, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  fecond  nature. — ^I'he  fame  obfer- 
vations  will  be  found  to  apply,  with  very  flight  alter- 
ations, to  arts  of  more  ferious  importance. — In  the 
art  of  legiflation,  for  example,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fkill,  which  may  be  acquired  merely  from 
the  routine  of  buiinefs  ;  and  when  once  a  politician 
has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among  the  details 
of  office,  a  partial  fiudy  of  general  principles,  will  be  - 
much  more  likely  to  lead  him  aflray,  than  to  et^ 
lighten  his  conduct.     But  there  is  neverthelefs  at 
fcience  of  legiflation,  which  the  details  of  office,  and 
the  intrigues  of  popular  aflemblies,  will  never  com- 
municate ;  a  fcience,  of  which  the  principles  mufi  be 
fought  for  in  the  conflitution  of  human  nature,  and 
in^the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  courfe  of  hiip> 
man  affairs  ;  and  which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  phUofophy  fliould  be  enabled^ 
to  affiime  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent, combined  with  the  paffions  and  caprices  of  a 
few  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
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perfeA  and  happy  forms  of  fociety,  than  have  yeg 
been  realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  point  out,  and  illuftrate, 
a  few  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It 
will  not,  however,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuppofed  by 
any  of  my  readers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  fyftem- 
atical  work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  fubjefts  I  have  now 
mentioned ;  the  moft  limited  of  which,  would  fur* 
nifli  matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aim- 
ed at,  has  been,  tQ  give,  in  the  firft  place,  as  diftind 
and  complete  an  analyfis  as  I  could,  of  the  principles, 
both  intelledual  and  adive,  of  our  nature ;  and,  in 
the  fecond  place,  to  illuftrate,  as  I  proceed,  the  appli- 
cation of  thefe  general  laws  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  to  the  different  claffes  of  phenomena  which  re- 
fult  from  them.  In  the  felection  of  thefe  phenom- 
ena, although  I  have  fometimes  been  guided  chiefly 
by  the  curiofity  of  the  moment  or  the  accidental 
courfe  of  my  own  fiudies ;  yet,  I  have  had  it  in 
view,  to  vary,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  nature  of  my 
(peculations,  in  order  to  fliow  how  numerous  and 
different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this  philofo- 
phy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  be 
ob}e6ted  to  me,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  blamea- 
ble  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it 
be  conlidered  how  far  fuch  a  violation  was  ufeful 
for  accomplifhing  the  purpofes  for  which  I  write. 
One  fpecies  of  unity,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  an  at- 
tentive reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ;  I  mean  that 
uniformity  of  thought  and  defign,  "  which"  (as  But- 
ler well  remarks,)  *'  we  may  always  expeft  to  meet 
*^  with  in  the  compofitions  of  the  fame  author,  when 
**  he  writes  with  fimplidty,  and  in  earneft.'* 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  THE  POWERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Theories  which  have  been  formed  by  Philofopbirr^ 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  Mind  perceives  ck^ 
iernal  Objeds, 

AMONG  the  various  phenomena  which  the  hu^ 
man  mind  prefents  to  our  view^  there  is  none  more 
calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  our  wonder, 
than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  fentient,  thinking,  and  a£Hve  prindple 
within  us,  and  the  material  objefts  with  which  we 
are  furrounded*  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  be  difpofed  to  attend  to  fuch  inquiries, 
there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  to  be  found,  who  has  not 
occafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myfterious 
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influence,  which  the  will  poflefles  over  the  members 
of  the  body ;  and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception^ 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a  fort  of  infpiration,  of 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pa& 
the  period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curi- 
ofity  excited  by  this  incomprehenlible  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  matter*  For  my  own  part, 
at  leaft,  I  cannot  recolIeA  the  date  of  my  earlieft 
fpeculations  on  the  fubjed. 

It  is  to  the  phlibmena  of  perception  alone,  thsit  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  eflay ;  and 
even  with  refpeifi:  to  thefe,  all  that  I  propofe,  is  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  common 
mifiakes  concerning  them,  as  may  be  moft  likely  to 
iniflead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  wifii  to  conCder  them  more  in  detail,  wiU 
find  ample  fatisfaAion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
would  be  direded,  in  the  firft  infiance,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy- 
ment we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ;  and 
above  all,  the  intercourie  it  enables  us  to  maintain 
with  the  more  diftant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot 
fail  to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  moft 
carelefs  obferver,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other 
perceptive  faculties*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  various 
theories,  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  op- 
erations of  our  fenfes,  have  a  more  immediate  ref- 
erence to  that  of  feeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  metaphy  fical  language,  concerning  perception 
in  general,  appears  evidendy,  from  its  etymology, 
to  have  been  fuggefled  by  the  phenomena  of  vifion. 
Even  when  applied  to  this  fenle,  indeed,  it  can  at 
moft  amufe  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  pre- 
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cifc  knowledge ;  but,  when  applied  to  the  other  fen« 
fes,it  is  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ulelefs,  to  conlider  partic- 
ularly, the  different  hyjxithefis  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced  upon  this  fubjccl  To  all  of  them,  I  appre- 
hend, the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found  ap- 
plicable :  Firil,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their 
authors  have  been  influenced  by  Tome  general  max- 
ims of  philofophifing,  borrowed  from  phyfics  j  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  in- 
diftinft,  but  deep-rooted,  conviclion,of  the  immate- 
riality of  the  foul ;  which,  although  not  precife  e- 
nough  to  point  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy 
of  matter,  was  yet  fufficicntly  ftrong,  to  induce  them 
to  keep  the  abfurdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as  pot 
fible  out  of  view,  by  allufions  to  thole  phyfical  fa£bs» 
in  which  the  diftinftive  properties  of  matter  are  the 
leaft  grofsly  and  palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation. 
To  the  former  of  thefe  circumftances,  is  to  be  afcri- 
bed,  the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the  knowa 
theories  of  perception  proceed  ;  that,  in  order  to 
explain  the  intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  dit 
tant  objefts,  it  is  neceflliry  to  fuppofe  the  exiflenc* 
of  fomething  intermediate,  by  which  its  perceptions 
are  produced  ;  to  the  latter,  the  various  metaphor- 
ical expreflions  of  ideas,  fpecies^fornis^  Jhadows^  pban^ 
tafmsj  images  ;  which,  while  they  amufed  the  fancj; 
with  fome  remote  analogies  to  the  obje<fb  of  our  ien«( 
fes,  did  not  diredly  revolt  our  reafon,  by  prcfenting 
to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  ot  body. 

It  was  the  doftrine  of  Ariftotle,  (fays  Dr.  Rdd)^ 
that,  as  our  fenfes  connot  receive  external  mat^ri-^^ 
al  objefts  themfelves,  they  receive  their  fpedesj 
"  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  mat* 
"  tcr  ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal^ 
**  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images 
^^  or  forms,  imprefled  upon  the  fcnles,  are  called^n- 
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^JibleJ^ecM  /  and  are  the  obje6i:s  only  of  the  fenfi- 
^  tive  part  of  the  mind :  but  by  various,  internal 
**  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpirituali- 
^  zed,  fo  as  to  become  objects  of  memory  and  ima- 
gination ;  and  at  laft,  oi  pure  intelledion.  When 
they  are  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  they 
**  get  the  name  oi phantafms.  When,  by  farther  re- 
^^  finement,  and  being  ftripped  of  their  particulari- 
ties, they  become  o^ecls  of  fcience,  they  are  cal- 
led intelligible /pedes  :  fo  that  every  immediate  ob- 
jed,  whether  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination, 
or  of  reafoning,  muft  be  fome  phantafm,  oz  fpe« 
•*  cies,  in  the  mind  itfelf. 

"  The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool- 
*'  men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory  ;  which 
•'  the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with 
•'  an  appearance  of  referve.  They  entered  into  large 
*^  difquifitions  with  regard  to  the  fenfible  fpecies» 
••  what  kind  of  things  they  are ;  how  they  are  fent 
^  forth  by  the  objeA,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the 
•*  fenfes ;  how  they  are  preferved,  and  renned  by  va- 
^^  rious  agents,  called  internal  fenfes,  concerning  the 
*'  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had  many  con- 
*'  troverfies."* 

The  Platoniils,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great 
doftrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objeds  of 
human  underftanding  enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes  ; 
and  maintained,  that  there  exift  eternal  and  immu- 
table ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objeds  of  fenfe^ 
and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed ;  yet  ap- 
pear to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  external  objects  are  per^ 
ceived.  This,  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  fi-. 
lence  of  Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  him- 
felf and  his  mafter  upon  this  point ;  and  partly  from 
a  paflage  in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic ;  in 
which  he  compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  per- 

*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  25*  . 
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ceptton,  to  that  of  a  perfon  in  a  cave,  who  fees  noC 
external  objefts  themfelves,  but  only  their  fliadows.*' 
"  Twn  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr.  • 
^^  Reid,)  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of 
^*  the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuc- 
*'  cefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
*'  objefts,  by  a  fimilitude  very  much  refembling  that 
**  of  a  cave. — "  Methinks,"  fiiys  he,  *'  the  under- 
"  flandi^ig  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  ihut 
**  from  light,  with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to 
^*  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of 
*'  things  without.  Would  the  pi£hires  coming  into 
fuch  a  dark  room  but  ftay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly 
as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much 
**  refemble  the  underftanding  of  %  man,  in  reference 
**  to  all  objefts  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them."t 
'^  Plato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr  Locke's  dark 
clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the  fyftems 
of  perception,  that  have  been  invented :  for  they 
all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objed^ 
inimediately ;  and  that  the  immediate  objedb  of 
perception,  are  only  certain  ihadows  of  the  exter- 
nal objects.  Thofe  fhadows,  or  images,  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called 
Jpeciesj  forms^  phanfafmsn  Since  the  time  of  Des 
Carres,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas ;  t. 
*'  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  impreffions.  But  all  the  philoU 
ophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  thia^ 
that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objeds  immedi- 
"  ately  ;  and  that  the  immediate  objeft  of  percep- 
"  tion  muft  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  mind.f 
On  the  whole.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  "  that  in  thor 
fentiments  concerning  perception,  there  appears 
an  uniformity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubjeda 
"  of  fo  abftrufe  a  nature."§  - 

*  Ibid.  p.  99.  * 

t  Locke  on  Human  Understanding,  bcok  ii.  chap.  1 1.  $  IT;    '* 
X  See  Note  [B.]  §  Reid,  p,  1 16,  1  XT. 
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The  very  fliort  and  imperfeft  review  we  have 
now  taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  - 
iis  almoft  fufficient,  without  any  commentary,  to  ef- 
<abliih  the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  for- 
merly made  ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a 
fuppofition,  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics, 
that  there  muft  of  necefiity  exifi  fome  medium  of 
communication  between  the  objedts  of  perception 
and  the  percipient  mind ;  and  they  all  indicate  a  fe- 
cret  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the  eflential  dif- 
tin6Hon  betweeil  mind  and  matter ;  which,  although 
not  rendered,  by  refledion,  fufficiently  precife  and 
fatipfadory,  to  fliew  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  mode  of  their  communication  ; 
had  yet  inch  a  degree  of  influence  on  thieir  fpecula- 
tions,  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppofed 
medium  under  as  myfterious  and  ambiguous  a  form 
as  poflible,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful, 
to  which  of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  mind, 
they  meant  that  it  fhould  be  referred.  By  refining 
away  the  grofler  qualities  of  matter  ;  and  by  allui- 
iions  to  fome  of  the  mofl:  aerial  and  magical  appear- 
ances it  aflumes,  they  endeavored,  as  it  were,  to  fpir- 
itualize  the  nature  of  their  medium  ;  while,  at  the 
iame  time,  all  their  language  concerning  it,  implied 
fuch  a  reference  to  matter,  as  was  neceffary  for  fur- 
niihing  a  plaufible  foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the 
received  maxims  of  natural  philofophy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  re- 
view ;  that,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenome- 
na of  vifion  had  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  and  had  fuggefted  to  them  the  greater 
part  of  their  language,  with  refpecl  to  perception  in 
general ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  this  circumftance, 
the  common  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjeft,  un- 
philofophical  and  fanciful  at  beft,  even  when  appli- 
ed to  the  fenfe  of  feeing,are,in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other 
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fenfes,  obvioufly  unintelligible  and  ielf-contra^dxv 
ry-— "  As  to  the  objeds  of  fight/*  £q^  Dr.  Reid,  *•! 
'^  underftand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their*.^ 
figure  in  the  brain  :  but  how  {hall  we  conceivft 
an  image  of  their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute  - 
**  darknefe  ?  And,  as  to  all  other  objeAs  of  fenfe, 
^*  except  figure  and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
*^  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  anj 
man  (ay,  what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  t 
cold,  an  image  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image 
*^  of  found,  or  fmell,  or  tafie.  The  word  image,  when 
applied  to  thefe  objeds  of  fenfe,  has  ablolutely  no 
meaning.'^— This  palpable  imperfection  in  the  ideal 
theory,  has  plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  or- 
der in  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  curiofity. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  confiitution, 
will,  T  hope,  juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjeft  a 
little  farther ;  in  particular,  for  illuftrating,  at  fome  . 
length,  the  firft  of  the  tw*o  general  remarks  already   ^ 
referred  to.     Thb  fpeculation  I  enter  upon  the  .^ 
more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  .^ 
Hating  fome  important  principles  with  refpeA  to  thfi^..^ 
objed,  and  the  limits,  of  philofophical  inquiry  ;  to   r. 
which  I  ihall  frequently  have  occafion  to  refer,  in  the   r* 
courfe  of  the  following  difquifitions.  . , 

SECTION  IL  ; 

0/  certain  natural  prejudices^  which feem  to  have  givem 

rife  to  the  common  Theories  of  Perception.  • 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  lu    - 
mong  philofophers,  that  there  is  no  ihftance  ia  — . 
which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a  neceffary  connexioa     ♦ 
between  two  fucceffive  events  ;    or  to  comprehend 
in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other* 
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as  its  caufe.  From  experience^  indeed,  we  learn, 
that  there  ate  miny  events,  which  are  conftantly 
conjoined,  fo  thait  the  one  invariably  follows  the  oth* 
er :  but  it  is  poffible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  that  this  connexion,  though  a  conftant 
one,  as  far  as  our  obfervation  has  reached,  may  i\ot 
be  a  necefiary  connexion  ;  nay,  it  is  poffible,  that 
there  may  be  no  necefiary  connexions  among  any  of 
the  phenomena  we  fee  :  and  if  there  are  any  fuch 
connexions  exifting,  we  may  reft  affiired  that  we 
fhall  never  be  able  to  difcover  them.* 

I  fliall  endeavor  to  fliew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  doftrine  I  have  now  ftated  does  not 
lead  to  thofe  fceptical  condufions,  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  a  Firft  Caufe,which  an  author  of  great  in- 
genui'ty  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it.  At  pref* 
ent,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  fenfes,  which  are  widely  different.— 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indi- 
cates the  operation  of  a  caufe,  the  word  caufe  expreff- 
cs  fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  neceflarily  con- 
nected with  the  change  ;  and  without  which  it 
could  not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the 
metaphyjical  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  fuch  caufes 
may  be  called  metapbffical  or  efficient  caufes.-^ln  nat- 
ural philofophy,  however,  when  we  fpeak  of  one 
thing  being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean 
is,  that  the  two  are  conftantly  conjoined  ;  fo  that, 
when  we  fee  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other. 
Thefe  cmijunfUons  we  learn  from  experience  alone  ; 
and  without  an  iacquaintance  with  them,  we  cculd 
not  accommodate  our  conduft  to  the  eftabliflied 
courfe  of  nature.— The  caufes  which  are  the  objeds 
of  our  inveftigation  in  natural  philofophy,  may,  for 
the  fake  of  diftin£Uon,  be  ailed  f  by fical  caufes. 

•  S«e  note  [C]. 
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I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doc- 
trine, concerninc;  the  object  of  natural  philofojptky, 
is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices. 
When  a  man,  unaccuftomcd  to  metaphyfical  fp.xu- 
lations,  is  told,  for  the  (irft  time,  that  the  fcience  of 
phyfics  gives  us  no  information  concerninj;  the  effi- 
cient caufes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, he  feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortifi- 
cation. The  natural  bias  of  the  mind,  is  furely  to 
conceive  phyfical  events  as  fomehow  linked  togeth- 
er ;  and  material  fubllances,  as  poffeffed  of  certain 
powers  and  virtues,  which  fit  them  to  produce  par- 
ticular efFefts.  That  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  has  been  fhewn  in  a  very  fatis- 
faftory  manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  by  other  writ* 
crs  ;  and  muft,  indeed,  appear  evident  to  every  per- 
fon,  on  a  moment's  refl  -clion.  It  is  a  curious  quef« 
tion,  what  gives  rife  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  Hating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  fever al  modern  philofophers  h.ive  been  at 
pains  to  illuftrate  that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads  ' 
us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe, 
to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  caufe.* — This  refer- 
ence is  not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceffarily  ac- 
companies the  perception,  fo  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a  con- 
viction of  the  operation  of  some  caufe  by  which  it 
was  produced  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
we  find  it  to  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a  fenfation, 
without  being  imprefled  with  a  belief  of  the  extlU 
ence  of  a  fentient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is^ 
that  when  we  fee  two  events  conftantly  conjoined, 
we  are  led  to  aflbciate  the  idea  of  caufation,  or  effi- 
ciency, with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  pow» 
er  or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ; 
in  confequence  of  which   affociation,  we  come  to 

*  See,  in  particular^  Dr,  Reid*s  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pow^ 
crs  of  Man. 
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eonfider  philofopliy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient 
caufes  ;  and  lofe  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind*  in 
producing  the  phenomena  of  nature.— -It  is  by  an  af- 
fociation  fomewhat  fimiiar,  that  we  conneft  our  fen- 
iations  of  color,  with  the  primary  qualities  of  body. 
A  moment's  refleftion  mull  fatisfy  any  one,  that  the 
fenfation  of  color  can  only  refide  in  a  mind  ;  and 
yet.  our  natural  bias  is  furely  to  connedl  color  with 
extenfion  and  figure,  and  to  conceive  white^  blue^  and 
yellow^  as  fome thing  fpread  over  the  bodies.  In  the 
iame  way,  we  are  led  to  aflbciate  with  inanimate 
matter,  the  ideas  oi power ^ for ce^  energy^  and  caufation  ; 
which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exift  in  a 
mind  only. 

1  his  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthened  by  another 
afl*ociation.  Our  language,  with  refpedt  to  caufe  and 
efFeft,  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  objefts. 
Some  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  us,  without 
any  connexion  between  them  ;  fo  that  one  of  them 
may  be  removed  from  its  place,  without  difturbing 
the  reft.  We  can,  however,  by  means  of  fome  ma- 
terial vinculum^  conneft  two  or  more  objefts  togeth- 
er ;  fo  that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others 
^ihall  follow.  In  like  manner,  we  fee  fome  events, 
which  occafionally  follow  one  another,  and  which 
are  occafionally  disjoined  :  we  fee  others,  where  the 
fucceffion  is  conftan^^d  invariable.  The  former 
we  conceive  to  1^  flHHkous  to  objedls  which  are 
loofe,  and  unconneqUraKh  each  other,  and  whofe 
contiguity  in  place^HK^ing  merely  to  accidental 
pofition  ;  the  others  to  objeds,  which  are  tied  to- 
gether  by  a  material  vinculum.  Hence  we  transfer 
to  fuch  events,  the  fame  language  which  we  apply 
to  conneded  objeAs,  We  fpeak  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween two  events,andof  a  chainof  caufes  and  effeds.* 

That  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that 

♦See  Note  [D.] 
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we  know  nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but  the  hwt 
which  regulate  tlieir  fucceflion,  muft,  I  tkink,  ip^iit 
very  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  troubte 
to  refled  on  the  fubjed  ;  and  yet  it  is  certun,  that  it 
has  milled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers ;  and  hi% 
had  a  furpriling  influence  on  the  fyfiems,  which  the^ 
have  formed  in  very  different  departments  of  fdence. 

A  few  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miftaken  conchi^ 
fions,  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the 
connexions  among  phyfical  events  have  given  rite,  ia 
natural  philofophy ,  will  illuftrate  clearly  the  origin  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception  ;  and  will,  at  the 
fame  time,  .fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refped  to '  the 
train  of  thought  which  fuggefled  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  ad:  but  where  it  ia, 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  respect 
to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.    ^'  Whatever  ob- 
^  jefts/'  fays  Mr.  Huriie,  "  are  confidered  as  caufev ' 
^  or  effe^,  are  contiguous  ;    and  nothing  can  ope* 
^  rate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little  re^ 
*'  moved  from  thofe  of  its  exiftence."      "  We  may 
^^  therefore  (he  adds)  confider  the  relation  of  contu 
*^  guity  as  efiential  to  that  of  caufation." — But  aL 
though  this  maxim  fhould  be  admitted,  with  re£^ 
ped  to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fucfa^  ' 
are  neceflarily  conne&ed^|yMLheireffeds,  there  ie' 
furely  no  good  reafon  lbin|M  it  to  phyiical  ^ 

caufes,  of  which  we  knGNfajBhing,  but  that  thejr  \' 
are  the  conftant  forerunnenHnd  iigns  of  certain  nat- 
ural events.     It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  accord-  ^ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  to  retain  the  expreffions,  caiiA  , 
and  efflsSl^  in  natural  philofophy  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  ^ 
prefent  language  upon  the  fubjed  continues  in  ufe^  .. 
the  propriety,  of  its  application,  in  any  particular  in- 
ftance,  does  not  deptftd  on  the  contiguity  of  the  two '  . 
events  in  place  or  time,  but  folely  on  this  queftion,  ^ 
whether  the  one  event  be  the  conftant  and  invaria- 
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ble  forerunner  of  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  be  confid-. 
efed  9$  its  infallible  iign  ? — ^Notwithftaading,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  of  this  couclufion,  philofophers 
have  in  general  proceeded  upon  a  contrary  fuppoii<» 
tjon  ;  and  have  difcovered  an  unwillingnefs,  even  in 
phyfics,  to  call  one  event  the  caufe  of  another,  if  the 
fnialleft  interval  of  fpace  or  time  jexifted  between 
them.  In  the  cafe  of  motion,  communicated  by 
impulfe,  they  have  no  fcruple  to  call  the  impulfe  the^ 
caufe  of  the  motion  ;  but  they  will  not  admit  that 
one  body  can  be  the  caufe  ot  motion  in  another,  pla- 
ced at  a  diftance  from  it,  unlefs  a  connexion  is  car- 
ried on  between  them,  by  means  of  Ibme  interven- 
ing medium. 

It  is  unneceffiry  for  me,  after  what  hag  already 
been  faid,  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  is  as  un- 
accountable, as  any  other  phenomenon  in  nature. 
Thofe  philofophers  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the 
fubject,  even  they  who  have  been  the  leaft  fceptical 
with  refped  to  caufe  and  effedi,  and  who  have  ad- 
mitted a  neceffary  connexion  among  phyfical  events,, 
have  been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  coi^ld 
not  difcover  any  necef&ry  connexion  between  im- 
pulfe and  motion.  Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been 
led  to  conclude,  that  tb^  impulfe  only  roules  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  body,  ^m^Jths^t  the  fubfequent  motioa 
is  the  effect  of  this,  w^ty,  conftantiy  exertcd- 
"  Motion,*'  fays  one  winter,  "  is  aclion  ;  and  a  con- . 
tinned  motion  itnplies  a  continued  a<5lion.*'  "  The 
impulfe  is  only  the  caufe  of  the.  beginning  of  the 
motion ;  its  continuance  muft  be  the  effeGl  of  fome 
"  other  caufe,  which  continues  to  act  as.long  as. the 
"body  continues  to  move."  The  attemptw'hich 
another  writer  of  great  learning  has  made^  to  revive 
the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has  arifen  from  a  fimi- 
lar  view  of  the  fubiecl  before  us. .  He  cciuld  difuovw 
er  no  neceuary  connecliun  between  inipulic  and 
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motion  ;  and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe  was  Cfvfj 
the  occafion  of  the  motion,  the  beginning  and  con- 
tinuance of  which  he  afcribed  to  the  continued  agen- 
cy of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is  animated. 

Ahhough,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's 
coniideration,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  coa* 
nexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con- 
nexion between  fire  and  any  of  the  effects  we  fee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  ha/e 
coniidered  the  production  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as 
almoft  the  only  phyfkal  fact  which  flood  in  need  of 
no  explanation.     When  we  fee  one  body  attrad  aii- 
other  at  a  diftance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we 
inquire  how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  betw^een 
them.     But  when  we  fee  a  body  begin  to  move  in 
confequence  of  aii  impulfe  which  another  has  given 
it,  we  inquire  no  farther :  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
a  faft  fufficiently  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  (hewn 
to  be  a  cafe  of  impulfe.     This  diftinclion,  between 
motion  produced  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  we  are  led,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
make,  by  confounding  together  efficient  and  phyfi^ 
cat.  caufes ;  and  by  applyiQg  to  the  latter,  maxiii|s     • 
which  have  properly  a  reference  only  to  the  former.    - 
— Another  circumftance,  likewife,  has  probably  coi^     , 
iiderable  influence  :  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  ixi|^    ^ 
pulfe  alone,  that  we  ourfelves  have  a  power  of  mov^     ^ 
ing  external  objects ;  this  fafl:  is  more  familiar  to  us  A 
from  our  infancy  than  any  other  ;  and  ftrikes  us  9S  J 
a  fact  which  is  neccffarv,  and  which  could  not  have    1 
happened  otherwife.     Some  writers  have  even  goqe 
fo  far  as  to  pretend  tliat,  although  the  experiment 
had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  the  mo- 
tion by  impulfe,  might  have  been  predicted  by  rea^ 
foning  a  friori»* 

*  See  axi  Answer  to  Lord  Kaims's  Earay  on  motion ;  by  John 
Stewart,  M.  D. 
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From  the  following  paflage,  in  one  of  Sir  Ilaac 
Newton's  letters^  Dr.  Bentley,  ii  appears  that  he 
fuppofed  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe^ 
to  be  a  phenomenon  much  more  explicable,  than  that 
a  connexion  ihould  fub£ift  between  two  bodies  pla- 
ced at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  without  any  in- 
tervening medium.  **  It  is  inconceivable/*  fays  he, 
**  that  inanimate  brute  matter  fhould,  without  the 
*^  mediation  of  fomething  elfe  which  is  not  material, 
**  operate  upon,  and  aft'eA  other  matter,  without 
*'  mutual  Tconta£l ;  as  it  muft  do,  if  gravitation,  in 
the  fenfe  of  Epicurus,  be  eflential  and  inherit  in 
it.  And  this  is  one  reafon  why  I  defired  that  you 
;**  would  not  afcribe  innate  gravity  to  me.  That 
•««  gravity  ihould  be  innate,  inherent,  and  effential  to 
**  matter,  fo  that  one  body  may  adl  on  another, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  any 
thing  elfe,  by  and  through  which  their  a6lion  and 
force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to 
me  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man 
**  who  has,  in  philofophical  matters,  a  competent 
**  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it.*' 

With  this  paflage  I  fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one  body 
afts  on  another  at  a  diftance,  through  a  vacuum. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to 
fuppofe  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  aclual  contad. 
That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  mo- 
tion of  another  body  placed  at  a  diftance  from  it,  I 
do  by  no  means  aflert ;  but  only,  that  we  have  as 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  poffible,  as  to 
believe  that  any  one  natural  event  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  another. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  difquidtion, 
concerning  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per- 
ception ;  all  of  which  appear  to  rae  to  have  taken 
ri(e  from  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I  have  already 
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remarked  to  have  had  fo  exrenfive  an  influence  up* 
on  the  fpeculations  of  natural  philofophers. 

That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  oi  diftant  ol> 
jefts,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  fufpeft,  either 
fomething  to  be  emitted  from  the  object  to  the  oN 
gan  of  lenfe,  or  fome  medium  to  intervene  between 
the  objeft  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  :he  tortner 
may  communicate  an  impulfe  to  tlie  latter  ;  appears 
from  the  common  modes  of  expi*eflion  on  the  fubjcct, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our  own, 
for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar  fpeak, 
of  ligfit  ftriking  the  eye ;  not  in  confequence  of  any 
philofophical  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  dF 
their  own  crude  and  undirected  fpeculations.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  their  own  thoughts, 
who  will  not  recolleft  the  influence  of  thefe  ideas,  at 
a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  or  their  philo- 
fophical ftudies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  c«*iiceiv* 
ed  more  fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin.  When 
an  objeft  is  placed  in  a  certain  lituation  with  refpeA 
to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  perception  arifes 
in  the  mind ;  when  the  objeft  is  removed,  the  per- 
ception ceafes,  *  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
fome  connexion  between  the  object  and  the  per-. 
ception  ;  and  as  we  are  accuftomed  to  believe,  that 
matter  produces  its  efFedls  by  impulfe,  we  conclude 
that  there  muft  be  fome  material  medium  interven- 
ing between  the  object  and  organ,  by  means  of  which 
the  impulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  tlK 
other. — That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  do  not  meadEl      ^ 

*  Turn  porro  varies  rerum  sentimus  odores, 
Nee  lamer  ad  nareis  venienteis  cernimus  unquam  : 
Nee  calido8  apstus  tuimor,  nee  frigora  quimus 
TJsurpare  oculis,  nee  voces  cernere  suemus  ; 
(ciua'  tamen  omnia  corpore a  constare  ne cesse  'st 
Natura  ;  quoniam  sensus  imptllere  p(»sbui)t. 

LucKET.  lib.  i.  p.  290. 
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to  difpute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a  medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  api- 
pear  n  priori ;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men 
have  given  rife  to  an  univerlal  belief  of  it,  long  be- 
fore they  were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments 
in  fupport  of  their  opinion. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion,  be- 
tween the  objeft  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philof- 
T>phers  have  had  recourfe  to  the  thec>ry  of  impulfe. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  impreffion  on  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a  fim- 
ilar  manner.  As  one  body  produces  a  cliange  in  the 
ftate  of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  external  objeft  produces  perception,  (which 
is  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  lbm6 
material  impreffion  made  on  the  organ  of  lenfe ;  and, 
fecondly,  by  Come  material  impreffion  communica- 
ted from  the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves 
and  brain.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I  had  oc- 
cafion  already  to  hint,  were,  in  the  ancient  theories 
t)f  perception,  rather  implied  than  expt'eflfed ;  but 
by  modern  philofophers,  they  h^ve  been  Hated  in 
the  form  of  explicit  propofitions.  ''  As  to  the  man- 
'^  ner,"  fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  in  which  bodies  produce 
ideas  in  us  ;  it  is  manifeftly  by  impulfe,  the  only 
way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in."* 
And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  although  he  does  not  fpeak 
of  an  impulfe  made  on  the  mind,  plainly  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that,  as  matter  can  only  move  mat- 
ter by  impulfe,  fo  no  connexion  could  be  carried  on 
between  matter  and  mind,  unlefs  the  mind  were 
prefe?it  (as  he  expreffes  it)  to  the  matter  from  which 
the  laft  impreffion  is  communicated.  ''  Is  not"  (lays 
he)  "  the  fenforium  of  animals,  the  place  where  the 
*'  lentient  fubftance  is  prefent ;  and  to  which  the 
"  fenlible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 

^  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  iL  chap.  viil.  4  H* 
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*'  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceiv. 
*'  ed  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  V*  Dr.  Clarke 
has  exprefled  the  fame  idea  iiiil  more  confident  ly^ 
in  the  following  paflage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leib- 
nitz. "  Without  being  prefent*  to  the  images  of 
*'  the  things  perceived,  the  foul  could  not  poflibly 
*^  perceive  them.  A  Kving  fubftance  can  only  there 
"  perceive,  where  it  is  prefent.  Nothing  can  any 
**  more  a6l,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not  preC* 
*'  ent,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not."  "  How  body 
*'  adfci  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,"  (fays  Dr. 
Port€rfield,t)  "I  know  not;  but  this  1  am  very  certain 
^'  of,  that  nothing  can  aA,  or  be  acted  upon,  where 
*^  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our  mind  can  never  per- 
<«  cefive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications, 
^^  and  the  various  fiates  of  the  fenforium,  to  which 
^'  it  is  prefent :  fo  that  it  is  not  the  external  lun  and 
^'  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  which  our  mind 
"  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  reprefentation, 
**  impreffed  upon  the  fenlbrium.  How  the  ibul  of 
a  feeing  man  fees  thefe  images,  or  how  it  receives 
thofe  ideas,  from  fuch  agitations  in  the  fenibriuo]. 


*  This  phrase  of  "  the  soul  /v;>§^  present  to  the  images  of  exter- 
nal objects,*'  has  been  used  by  many  philosophers,  since  the  tinoe 
of  Des  Cartes ;  evidently  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of 
supposing,  that  images  of  extension  and  figure  can  exist  in  an  un- 
extended  mind.  '    * 

"  Quaerib,"  (says  Des  Cartes  himself,  in  replying  to  tlie  objec- 
tions of  one  of  his  antagonists)  ^quomodo  exist imem  in  me  iiul».        j 
"  jecto  inextenso  recipi  posse  speciem,  ideamve  corporis  quod  ex-       m 
**  tensum  est.     Respondeo  nullam  speciem  corpoream  in  mente  re*         * 
'^^  cipi,  ^ed  puram  inteiiectionem  tana  rei  corpora  a?  quam  incorporeal 
*^  fieri  absque  ulla  specie  corporea;   ad  imaginatiorieui  vero,  quce 
^'  non  nisi  de  rebus  corporeis  esse  pote^t,  opus  quidem  es&e  specie 
**  quae  sit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam  uicnsse  oppl'icet^  std  non  quse  in 
^  mente  recipiatur." It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  philoso- 
pher supposed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  ex.st  in  the  bra'm^  and  not 
in  the  mind^    Mr.  Locke's  ^pressions  sometimes  miply  th« 
supposition,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

t  See  his  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.6-. 
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"  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  fure  it  can  never  perceive 
•*  the  external  bodies  themfelves,  to  which  it  is  not 
**  prefent." 

*The  fame  train  of  thinking,  -^hich  had  led  thefe 
philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objeds  are  per- 
ceived by  means  of  fpecies  proceeding  from  the  ob- 
jeft  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  fome  material  im- 
preffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  fuggeft- 
ed  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  theory ;  that 
the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objefty  quits 
the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objeft  of  perception. 
"  The  mind,"  fays  the  learned  author  of  Antient 
Metaphyfics,)  **  is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it 
perceives  what  is  diftant  from  the  body,  either  in 
time  or  place,  becaufe  nothing  can  aft^  but  when, 
**  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  afts  when  it  per- 
**  cei  ves.  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every  animal  who 
**  has  memory  or  imagination,  afts,  and  by  confe- 
**  quence  exifts,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ; 
*'  for  it  perceives  objefts  diftant  from  the  body  both 
*^  in  time  and  place/'t  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  gran- 
ted, that  in  perception  the  mind  afts  upon  the  objed, 
or  the  objeft  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  "  nothing  can 
**  aft  but  where  it  is,"  we  muft,  of  necelSity,  (ion- 
elude,  either  that  obje6b  are  perceived  in  a  way  fim- 
ilar  to  what  is  fuppofed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or  that, 

*  **  The  slightest  philosophy"  (says  Mr.  Hume)  "teaches  hs,  that 
"  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  but  an  image,  or  per- 
"  ception  ;  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  whicl^ 
**  these  images  are  conveyed  ;  without  being  able  to  produce  any 
^^  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The 
*'  table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther 
^^  from  it :  but  the  real  table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suf- 
**  fers  no  alteration :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  btrt  its  image  which 
*'  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  (he  adds-)  are  the  obvious  die- 
"  tates  of  reason." 

Essa;^  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy. 

r  Ant.  Met,  vol.  ii.  p.  308, 
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in  every  ad  of  perception,  t^e  foul  quits  the  boclyy 
and  is  prefent  to  the  objeciKperccived.     And  accor* 
dingly  this  alternative  is  exprcfsly  ftated  by  Mde- 
brainche ;  who  differs,  however,  from  the  Mnriter  laft 
quoted,  in  the  clioice  which  he  makes  of  his  hypoth-i 
efis ;  and  even  refts  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the  im- 
probability  of  the  other  opinion.     "  I  fuppofe,*'  fays 
he,  **  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  not ' 
"  external  objedts  immediately,  and  of  themfelves.  * 
^^  We  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity  of  obje& 
^^  without  us ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  upon ' 
^'  fuch  occafions,  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body,  in  6r ' 
*'  dcr  to  be  prefent  to  the  objects  perceived.  She  fees 
*'  them  not  therefore  by  themfelves  ;    and  the  tA^ 
mediate  objed  of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  per- 
ceived, but  fomething  which  is  intimately  united 
^^  to  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea  :  fb 
**  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  nothing  elfe 
*'  here  but  that  which  is  nearell  to  the  mind  when 
"  we  perceive  any  objeft. It  ought  to  be  careful- 
ly obferved,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiv- 
ing any  objed:,  it  is  abfolutely  necelHiry  that  the 
idea  of  that  object  be  aflually  prefent  to  it.     Of 
"  this  it  is  not  pofliblc  to  doubt.     The  things  which 
"  the  foul  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.     They  are 
"  either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul. 
"  Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts  ; ' 
that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.     The 
foul  has  no  need  of  ideas   for  perceiving   thefe 
things.     But  with  reg.-xnl  to  things  without  the  ' 
"  foul,  we  c;innot  perceive  iheni  but  bv  means  of  ' 
"  ideas." 

To  thefe  quotations,  I  {\r\]\  aJd  another,  which 
contains  the  opinion  of  Buflon  upon  the  fubjeft.  As 
I  do  not  underiland  it  fo  complotciy,  as  to  be  able  to 
tranflateit  in  a  m^inner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I  fliall 
tranfcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  autlior. 
'■^  L'ame  s'unit  intimemciit  a  tcl  cbjct  qu'il  lui  plait. 
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^'  la  diftance,  la  grandear,  la  figure,  rien  ne  petit 
*'  nuire  a  cette  union  lorfque  I'ame  la  veut :   elle  fe 

^  fiiit  et  fe  fait  en  un  inftant la  volont^ 

*^  n'eil-elle  done  qu'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la 
^'  contemplation  un  fimple  attoudiement  ?  Com- 
*^  tnent  cet  attouchement  pourroit-il  fe  faire  fur  un 
"  objet  eloigne,  fur  un  fujet  abftrait  ?  Comment 
*•  pourroit-il  t'opdrer  en  un  inft^nt  indivifible?  A-t-on 
^  jamais  con9u  du  mouvement,  fans  qu'il  y  eut  de 
•*  refpace  et  du  tems  ?  La  volonte,  fi  c'eft  un  mouve- 
•'  ment,  n'eft  done  pas  un  mouvement  materiel,  et 
•*  fi  I'union  de  I'ame  a  fon  objet  eft  un  attotUchement, 
^  un  contaA,  cet  attouchement  ne  fe  fait^il  pas  au 
"  loin  ?  ce  contaft  n'eft  il  pas  une  penetration  ?" 

All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rife, 
firft,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  object  of 
philofophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general 
maxims  to  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufes ;  and,  fec- 
ondly,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftand 
the  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  better 
than  any  other  phyfical  faA.  From  the  detail  which 
I  have  given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence 
this  prejudice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  nat- 
ural philofophers  and  of  metaphyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I  have  taken  for  gran- 
ted, that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe ;  and 
have  contented  myfelf  with  aflerting,  that  this  faft 
is  not  more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which  the 
Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation  ;  or  than  the  inter- 
courfe  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and 
external  objedls  in  the  cafe  of  perception.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  fome  of  the  ablefl  philofo- 
phers in  Europe  are  now  fatisfied,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  cafe  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  contaft  of  two  bodies  ;  but  that 
very  ftrong  proofs  may  be  given,  of  the  abfoiute  im- 
poffibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofition ;  and  hence  they 
have  been  led  to  conclude^  that  all  the  efieds  which 
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are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe,  arife  from  a  pow*^ 
er  of  repulfioD,  extending  to  a  fmall  and  impercepW^1| 
iUe  diftance  round  every  element  of  matter.  If  lUi 
doArine  Ihall  be  confirmed  by  future  i^iecqlatioii* 
in  phyfics,  it  muil  appear  to  be  a  curious  drcum* 
fiance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofophera 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  tof  thtt 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  a  general  fact,  which,  upon 
an  accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exHU-t; 

ence. 1  do  not  make  this  obfiervation  with  a  viev^i 

to  depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers  ;.  " 
although  the  fydem  of  Bofcovich  were  compli 
eftablimed,  it  would  not  diminifh,  in  the  fmalleff 
gree,  the  value  of  thofe  phylical  inquiries,  WfaicS  J 
have  proceeded  on  the  common  Kypothefis,  wfdi  Mk 
fped  to  impulfe.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  concU  ^ 
munication  of  motion,  in  the  cafe  of  apparent  Scxk 
taft,  are  the  moft  general  fads  we  obferve  am  ' ^ 
the  terreftrial  phenomena ;  and  they  are,  of  all  pi 
ical  events,  thole  which  are  the  moll  familiar  tqr 
from  our  earlieft  infancy.  It  was  therefore  not^m-  - 
ly  natural  but  proper,  that  philofophers  fliould  b^* 
gin  their  phyfical  inquiries,  with  attempting  to'ijf  « 
fer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moft  general  laws  of  ii 
ture,  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,} 
particular  appearances  they  wilhed  to  explain.  AA 
if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  be  complete-  * 
ly  eftabliflied,  it  will  have  no  other  efTeA,  than  to  rtft- 
folve  thefe  laws  into  fome  principle  ftill  more  general,  A 
without  affedting  the  folidity  of  the  common  dOb-  | 
trine,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 
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IT  was  chiefly  in  confeqaenc6  of  the  fcepticad  obi* 
dufions  which  Bifltop  Berkeley*  and  Mn  Hame  ha4 
,4educed  from  the  andenc  theories  of  pereeptU)in», 
ibat  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  quefiion  ^  and 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  {hewn,  in  the  mdft  &tfai&^ 
tory  manner,  not  ofcly  that  they  are 


■''^ 


^ 


^  .|K)thetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions  t^y  invc^e, 
are  abfurd  and  impoffible.  His  reafonings,  on  this 
part  of  our  cdnfiitution,  undoubtedly  form  the  moft 

'    important  acceffion  which  the  philofophy  of  the  hu« 

man  mind  has  reileived  fince  the  time  of  Mr,  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to 

overturn  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  not  ventured 

to  fubftitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  its  place. 

r  And,  indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
limits  prefcribed  to  our  philofophical  inquiries,  to 
think  of  indulging  his  curiofity,  in  fuch  unprofita* 
ble  fpeculations.  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be 
underfiood  as  aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
our  percefftive  powers  is,  to  give  a  precife  ftate  of 
the  fti£t,  divefted  of  all  theoretical  expreffions ;  in 
order  to  prevent  philofophers  from  impofing  on 
themfelves  any  longer,  by  words  without  meaning  ; 
and  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment,  that, 
with  refped  to  the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception, 
they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  than  the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Raid's  reafonings, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which 
they  are  fubfervient  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  of 
no  very  confiderable  importance ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  one  of  the  moft  valuable  efFecfe  of  genuine  phi- 
lofophy, is  to  remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of 
the  human  underftanding  i  and  to  revive  tho£e  natr 
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ural  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the  Ijpec- 
tacle  of  the  univerfe,  which  are  apt  to  languiih,  ill 
confbquence  of  long  familiarity.    The  moft  profound 
difcbveries  which  ire  placed  within  the  reach  of  oiir^\ 
refearches  lead  to  a  confeflion  of  human  ignoranct';    9 
for,  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  increaiftuiR; 
his  power,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  fimple  and 
beautihjl  laws  by  which  phyfical  events  are  regnb- 
ted,  they  call  his  attention,  at  the  fame  time,  to  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  facts  which  bi  'UDd  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  which,  by  evindng  to    ' 
him  the  operation  of  powers,  whofe  nature  muft  fait  ^ 
ever  remain  unknown,  ferve  to  remind  him  of  the     r 
infufficiency  of  his  faculties  tn  penetrate  the  fecT^ts     ; 
of  the  univerle.     Wherever  we  direft  our  in  quiriesj 
whether  to  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  uf  animals^ 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical  attno 
tions  and  repulfions,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  heav-   JA 
enly  bodies  ;  we  perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  ^ 
powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter.     To  a  cer-    ."^ 
ta7n  length  we  are  able  to  proceed  ;  but  in  every 
refearch,  we  meet  with  a  line,  which  no  indullry   5 
nor  ingenuity  can  pafs.     It  is  a  line  too,  which  is 
marked  with  fufficient  diftinclnefs  ;  and  which  no 
man  now  thinks  of  paffing,  who  has  juft  views  of  jjr 
the  nature  and  objed  of  philofophy.     It  forms  the 
feparation  between  that  field  which  falls  under  the 
furveyofthe  phyfical  inquirer,  and  that  unknown 
region,  of  which,  though  it  was  neceflary  that  we       | 
Ihould  be  affured  of  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a     j^ 
foundation  for  the  doftrines  of  natural  theology,  it 
hath  not  pleafed  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  re- 
veal to  us  the  wonders,  in  this  infant  ftate  of  our 
being.     It  was,  in  faft,  chiefly  by  tracing  out  this 
line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  fo  much  fervice  to  fcience. 
Befides  this  effed,  which  is  common  to  all  our 
philofophical  purfuits,  of  in)prefling  the  mind  with 
a  fenfe  of  that  myfterious  agency,  or  efficiency,  inttt 
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which  general  laws  mud  be  refolved  ;  t^y  have  a 
tendency,  in  many  cafes,  to  counteraA  the  influence 
of  habit,  in  weakening  thofe  emotions  of  wpnder 

r^"  and  of  curiofity,  which  the  a{^earances  of  nature 
are  fo  admirably  fitted  to  excite.     For -this  purpofe, 

"^•(u  it  is  necelEiry,  either  to  lead  the  attention  to  facb 
which  are  calculated  to  ftrike  by  their  novelty «  or 
to  prefent  familiar  appearances  in  a  new  light ;  and 
fuch  are  the  obvious  efieifb  of  philofophical  inquiries ; 
fometimes  extending  our  views  to  objects  lyhich  ar^ 
removed  from  vulgar  obfervation  ;  and  fometimes 
*orrefl:ing  our  firfl  apprehenfions  with  r^fpe<3:  to  or- 
dinary events. — The  communication  of  motion  by 
impulfe,  (as  I  already  hinted^)  is  as  unaccountable  as 
^ny  phenomenon  we  know ;  and  yet,  moft  men  are 
,difpofed  to  confider  it,  as  a  facb  which  does  not  re- 
Xuk  from  will,  but  from  neceflity.  To  fuch  men,  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  direft  their  attention  to  the  uni- 
"verfal  law  of  gravitation  ;  which,  although  not  more 
wonderful  in  itfelf,  than  the  common  efieds  of  im- 
pulfe,  is  more  fitted,  by  its  novelty,  to  awaken  their 
attention,  and  to  excite  their  curiofity.  If  the  theo- 
ry of  Bofcovich  (hould  ever  be  eftabliffied  on  a  fat- 
isfaSiory  foundation,  it  would  have  this  tendency 
in  a  lliU  more  remarkable  degree,  by  teaching  us 
that  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
(which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  a  neceffary  truth,) 
has  no  exifience  whatever  ;  and  that  every  cafe  in 
which  it  appears  to  our  fenfes  to  take  place,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon no  lefs  inexplicable,  than  that  principle  of 
attraAion  which  binds  together  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  univerfe. 

If  fuch,  however,  be  the  efieds  of  our  philofophi- 
cal purfuits  when  fuccefsfully  conducted,  it  muft  b6 
confefled  that  the  tendency  of  imperfect  or  errone- 
ous theories  is  widely  different.  By  a  fpecious  fo- 
lution  of  infuperable  difficulties,  they  fo  dazzle  and 
bewilder  the  underftanding,  as,  at  once,  to  prevent 
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US  from  advancing,  with  fteadinefs,  towards  the  linip 
it  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  from  perceiving  tbf 
exiftence  of  a  region  beyond  it,  into  which  phuqfbi- 
phy  is  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  fuch  ca(e8«  it  is 
the  buQnefs  of  genuine  fcience  to  unmaik  the  impoC> 
ture,  and  to  point  out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned 
and  to  the  vulgar,  what  reafon  can,  and  what  flie 
cannot,  slccomplifh.  This,  I  apprehend,  has  beep 
done,  with  refped  to  the  hiftory  of  our  pcrceptioBfl^ 
in  the  mj^ft  fatisfadory  manner,  by  Dr.  Reid. 
When  a  perfon  little  accuftomed  to  metaphyfical 
fpeculations  is  told,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  volition, 
there  are  certain  invi(ible  fluids,  propagated  from 
the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved  ;  and 
that,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exiftence  and 
qualities  of  the  external  objedt  are  made  known  to 
us  by  means  of  fpecies,  or  phantafms,  or  images^ 
which  are  prefent  to  the  mind  in  the  fenforium ;  he 
is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  intercourfe  between 
xnind  and  matter  is  much  lefs  myfterious  than  he  had 
fuppofed ;  and  that,  although  thefe  expreflions  mzf 
not  convey  to  him  any  very  difiind  meaning,  their 
import  is  perfeftly  underftood  by  philofophers.  It 
is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by 
phyfiologifts,  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the 
body,  is  a  myftery  which  has  never  yet  been  unfold- 
ed ;  but,  fingular  as  it  may  appear.  Dr.  Reid  was 
the  firft  perfon  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely 
alide  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  concern-^ 
ing  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its 
magnitude,  by  a  plain  ftatement  of  the  fad:,  l^e 
what  then,  it  may  be  alked,  does  this  ftateoieqc 
amount  ? — Merely  to  this  ;  that  the  mind  is  fo  for- 
med, that  certain  impreffions  produced  on  our  Ofw 
gans  of  fenfe  by  external  objects,  are  followed  bjp 
correfpondent  fenfations  ;  and  that  thefe  fen£itionty' 
(which  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the  qualities  o£ 
matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the 
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things  they  denote,)  are  followed  by  a  perception  of 
the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which 
the  impreffions  are  made  ;  that  all  the  fteps  of  this 
procefs  are  equally  incomprehenfible  ;  and  that,  for 
9ny  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  con- 
jiexion  between  the  fenfation  and  the  perception,  as 
well  as  that  between  the  impreflion  and  the  (enfation, 
may  be  both  arWtrary  :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no 
mestns  impoffible,  that  our  fenfations  may  be  merely 
the  occafions  on  which  the  correfpondent  perceptions 
are  excited  ;  and  that  at  any  rate,  the  confideratioa 
of  thefe  ien^tions,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can 
throw  no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  bo- 
dy. From  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  it  follows,  that 
it  is  external  objects  themfelves,  and  not  any  fpecies 
or  images  of  thefe  objeds,  that  the  mind  perceives ; 
and  that  although,  by  the  confiitution  of  our  nature^ 
certain  fenfations  are  rendered  the  conftant  antece* 
dents  of  our  perceptions,  it  is  juil  as  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  mind  were  all  at  once  infpired  with  them,  with- 
out any  concomitant  fenfations  whatever. 

Thefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our 
various  perceptions ;  and  they  evidently  ftrifce  iat 
the  root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  laws,  however,  which  regulate  thefe  per- 
ception9,  are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fen- 
fes,  and  form  a  very  curious  objeft  of  philofophical 
inquiry. — Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  in- 
terefting  and  important  fpeculations  ;  and,  I  thiiik, 
have  never  yet  been  explained  in  a  manner  com- 
pletely fatisfoftory.  To'treat  of  them  in  detail,  does 
not  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work ;  but  I  (hall  have 
occafion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them,  in  the 
chapter  on  Conception. 
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In  oppoGtton  to  what  I  have  heretMMved  on  fhi^ 

importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  {peculations  concemiil^'' 

our  perceptive  powers^  I  am  fenfible  it  maj  be  ulpM' 

ged,  that  they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  ditcoveiy  ;, 

and  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  may  even  be  forward  to 

remark,  that  it  was  unneceffary  to  employ  fo  mudii 

labor  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow  ■« 

an  hypothefis  of  which  a  plain  account  would  have 

been  a  fufficient  refutation.— -To  fuch  perfons,  I 

would  beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  cofife- 

quence  of  the  jufter  views  in  pneumatology,  which 

now  begin  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I  believe,  in  -  confer 

quence  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings,)  the  ideal  fyftem 

may  appear  to  many  readers  unphilofophical  and 

puerile  ;  yet  the  cafe  was  very  different  when  this 

author  entered  upon  his  inquiries :  and  I  may  evea 

venture  to  add,  that  few  politive  difcoveries,  in  the 

whole  hiftory  of  fcience,  can  be  mentioned,  which 

found  a  jufter  claim  to  literary  reputation,  than  to  - 

have  detedied,  fo  clearly  and  unanfwerably,  the 

fallacy  of  an  hypothefis,  which  has  defcended  to  us 

from  the  earlieft  ages  of  philofophy  :  and  which,  in   - 

modern  times,  has  not  only  ferved  to  Berkeley  and 

Hume  as  the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyftems,  but  was  ^ 

adopted  as    an   indisputable  truth  by  Locke,   by^'^ 

Clarke,  and  by  Newton.  -  *^ 

«.» 

SECTION  IV. 

'Ui 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge.  .dit  ' 


THE  philofophers  who  endeavored  to  explain  tU^'^^ 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas^  *'^ 
and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exertion  of  "-^ 
thought  there  exittsin  the  mind  fome  obje6l  diftinft  '* 
from  the  thinking  fubftance  were  naturally  led  to  in-  -^ 
quire  whence  thefe  ideas  derive  their  origin;.  i»***'' 
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4^j|^ticular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  inhid 
rrojB  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  from  part  of 
its  original  furniture  ? 

With  refpect  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various  ;  but  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fystems  of  the  prefent  age 
in  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  necefl^ry ,  for  any  of 
the  purpofes  I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  confid« 
er  them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too,  have  been 
much  divided  on  the  fubjed  ;  fome  holding  with 
Des  Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  furnifhed  with  certain 
innate  ideas  ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our 
ideas  may  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  refledion  }^ 
and  many,  (efpecially  among  the  later  metaphyficians 
in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  fenfa* 
tion  alone. 

Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deferves  more 
particularly  our  attention  ;  as  it  has  ferved  as  the 
bails  of  moll  of  the  metaphyseal  fy ftems  which  have 
appeared  iince  his  time  ;  and  as  the  difference  be- 
tWeen  it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas 
from  fenfation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  Mr.  Lockers 
do&rine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  ne« 
ceflary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the 
ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the  exter- 
nal fenfes  ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  colours,  of 
founds,'  of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter  ; 
to  refleftion,  the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations 
which  we  derive  from  confcioufnefs  ;  our  ideas,  for 
example,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition,  of 
pleafure,  and  of  pain.  Thefe  two  fources,  according 
to  him,  furnifh  us  with  all  our  iimple  ideas,  and  the 
only  power  which  the  mind  poffeffes  over  them,  is 
to  perform  certain  operations,  in  the  way  of  com- 
polition,  abftraftion,  generaliiation,  &c.  on  the  mate- 
rials which  it  thus  coUeds  in  the  courfe  of  its  experi- 
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ence.    The  laudable  defire  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  intro- 
duce precifion  and  perfpicuity  into  metaphyficsJ 
fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind 
againft  error  in  general,  naturally  prepo&fled  him 
in  favor  of  a  dodrine^  which,  when  compared  vrith 
thofe  of  his  predeceflhrs,  was  intelligible  and  fimple  i 
and  which,  by  fuggefting  a  method,  apparently  tzfy 
and  palpable,  of  analyfing  our  knowledge  into  its 
elementary  principles,  feemed  to  furniih  an  antidote 
againft  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been  favoured  by 
the  hypotbefis  of  innate  ideas.    It  is  now  a  confi4* 
erable  time  fince  this  fundamental  principle  of  Mr. 
Locke's  fy  ftem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  England  ; 
and  the  fceptical  concluiions,  which  it  had  been  em* 
ployed  to  lupport  by  fume  later  writers,  furniflied 
Its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments  againft 
it.     The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  fre- 
quently mentions  this  dodxine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
always  in  terms  of  high  indignation.   ^^  Mark,'*  (^^7^ 
he,  in  one  paffage,)  "^  the  order  cf  things,  according 
to  the  account  of  our  later  metaphyfidans.     Firft, 
comes  that  huge  body,  the  fenfibie  world,      llien 
this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  fenfibie  ideas.     Then, 
out  of  fenfibie  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pru- 
^  ning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpedfic 
«i  or  general.     Thus,  fhould  they  admit  that  mind 
was  coeval  with  body  ;  yet,  till  body  gave  it  ide^s, 
and  awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  bfft 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  Ibrt  of  dead  capM   ^ 
city  ;  for  iniate  ideas  it  could  not  poffibly  have 
any."     And,  in  anorher-paffage  :  *'*  For  my  aij^ll 
pirt,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  fenfation  and  ^ 
^'  fledion,  and  am  t;mght  the  procels  at  latge  how 
*'  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I  foem  to  view  the  fiu-" 
*^  man  foul,  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths 
"  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemiftry."  .    = 
If  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  on  the  fubjeft  ot  ideas  be 
adqiitted,  all  theie  fpcculations  with  refped  to  tbdf 
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origin  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  queilion  to  which 
they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  queftion  of  faft  ; 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  the  mind  is  firft 
led  to  form  thofe  fimple  notions  into  which  our 
thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human 
knowledge ,  With  refpeft  to  many  of  thefe  notions, 
this  inquiry  involves  no  difficulty.  No  one,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  occafions  on 
which  the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firft  for- 
med by  the  mind  :  for  thefe  notions  are  confined  to 
individuals  who  are  poflefied  of  particular  fenfes,  and 
cannot,  by  any  combination  of  words,  be  conveyed 
to  thofe  who  never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  them,  v  The 
hiftory  of  our  notions  of  extenfion  and  figure,  (which 
inay  be  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  thie  exercile  either 
of  fight  or  of  touch,)  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious  ; 
and  accordingly,  it  has  been  the  fuhgecl:  of  various 
controverfies.  To  trace  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of 
our  other  fimple  notions  with  refpeA  to  the  qualities 
of  matter ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  defcribe  the  oc- 
cafions on  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they 
are  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  ob- 
jefts  of  Dr.  Reid*s  inquiry,  in  his  analyfis  of  our  ex- 
ternal fenfes  ;  in  which  he  carefully  avoids  every  hy- 
pothefis  with  refpeft  to  the  inexplicable  phenomena 
of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines  himfelf 
fcrupuloufly  to  a  literal  ftatement  of  fads. — Similar 
inquiries  to  thefe,  may  be  propofed,  concerning  the 
occafions  on  which  we  form  the  notions  of  timCj  of 
motion^  of  number  j  of  caufation^  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been  obferved  by  different 
authors,  that  every  perception  of  change  fuggefts  to 
the  mind  the  notion  of  a  caufe^  without  which  that 
change  could  not  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  remarks, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive 
powers  could  never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of 
motion*    I  fhall  afterwards  fhew,  in  the  fequel  of  this 
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work,  that  without  the  fame  faculty  of  memory, 
never  could  have  formed  the  notion  of  time  ;  and 
that  without  the  faculty  of  abftradlion,  we  could  not 
have  formed  the  notion  of  ni/m^r.— Such  inquiries^ 
with  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  arc 
curious  and  important ;  and  if  conducted  with  Judg- 
ment, they  may  lead  to  the  moft  certain  condulions  i 
as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  tiian  to  afcertain  iz6ts^ 
which,  although  not  obvious  to  fuperficial  obfervers, 
may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  inveftigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on 
our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  t£ 
human  knowledge  cannot  poffibly  be  difcufled  at  the 
commencement  of  fuch  a  work  as  this ;  but  that  k 
muft  be  refumed  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fiu 
culties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with 
which  the  formation  of  our  different  fimple  notioDS 
is  connefted. 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  queftion.  Whether 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from 
our  fenfations  ?  I  fhall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
the  opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lels 
confequence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  That  xbm 
mind  cannot,  without  the  groffefl  abfurdity,  be  coa* 
fifdered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradual* 
ly  furnifhed  from  without,  by  materials  introduced 
by  the  channel  of  the  fenfes  ;  nor  in  that  of  a  tabuin 
rcfa,  upon  which  copies  or  refemblances  of  thiB|ji 
external  are  imprinted  ;  I  have  already  ihewn  a|| 
fuiEcienc  length.  Although,  therefore,  we  IhooMI 
acquiefce  in  the  concluiion,  that,  without  our  orgaMf 
of  fenfe,  the  n'ind  muil  have  remained  defiitute  Df 
knowledge,  this  conceflion  could  have  no  tendencfl 
whatever  to  favour  the  principles  of  materialifin ;  aEH 
it  implies  nothing  more  than  that  the  impreffioftft  • 
made  on  our  fenies  by  external  objefts,  furnifli  thi.^ 
occafions  on  which  the  mlnd|  by  the  laws  of  its 
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ftitution,  is  led  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rial' world,  and  to  exert  all  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjeft,  howev^ 
cr,  which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufficiently  ev- 
ident,  that  this  doftrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of 
all  our  knowledge  to  the  occaiions  furnrflied  by  feiife, 
muft  be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  th 
ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  refleftion,  (orj 
in  othrr  words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the 
fubjefts  of  our  own  confcioufnefe,)  are  not  fuggeft- 
ed  to  the  mind  immediately  by  the  fenfations  arif- 
ing  from  the  ufe  of  our  organs  of  perception,  is 
granted  on  all  hands ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  the  doctrine  now  mentioned,  is  nothing  more 
than  this  ;  that  the  firft  occafions  on  which  our  va« 
rious  intelleftual  faculties  arc  exercifed,  are  furnifh- 
ed  by  the  impreffions  made  on  our  organs  of  fenfe  ; 
and  confequendy,  that,  without  thefe  imprefllons,  it 
would  have  been  impoflible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agreeably  to  this  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine,  it  may  undoubtedly  be 
iaid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
with  truth,)  that  the  occafions  on  which  all  our  no- 
tions are  formed,  are  furnifhed  either  immediately 
or  ultimately  by  fenfe ;  but,  if  I  am  not  much  mil- 
taken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  doiftrine,  either  by  its  advocates  or 
their  opponents.  One  thing  at  leaft  is  obvious,  that, 
in  this  fenfe,  it  does  not  lead  to  thofe  confequences 
which  have  interefted  one  party  of  philofophers  in 
its  defence,  and  anther  in  its  refutation. 
There  is  another  very  important  confideration  which 
deferves  our  attention  in  this  argument:  that,eyen  on 
the  fuppofition  that  certain  impreflions  on  our  organs 
of  fenle  are  neceflary  to  awaken  the  mind  to-a  con- 
frioufnefs  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  to  give  rife  to  the 
exercife  of*  its  various  faculties ;  yet  all  this  mi^t 
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have  happened,  without  our  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence,  of  the  mau 
terial  world.  To  facilitate  the  admiflion  of  this  pro- 
portion, let  us  fuppofe  a  being  formed'in  every  oth- 
er refpect  like  man  ;  but  poffefled  of  no  fenfes,  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  hearing  and  fmelling.  I  make  choice 
of  thele  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by 
means  of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
or  even  of  the  exiflence  of  things  external.  All  that 
we  could  poilibly  have  inferred  from  our  occafional 
fenfations  of  fnieil  and  found,  would  have  been,  that 
there  exifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they 
were  produced. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  particular  fenfation  to  be  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  being.  The  moment 
this  happens,  he  mud  necefTarily  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge of  two  facts  at  once  :  that  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  fenfation  ;  and  that  of  his  own  exijicnce^  as  a  fenti- 
ent  being.  After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can 
reweniber  he  felt  it ;  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it  a- 
lin.  If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  fenfations, 
le  can  compare  them  together  in  refped  of  the  pleaf- 
ure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him  ;  and  will 
naturally  defire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  feufations, 
and  be  afraid  oi  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain- 
ful. If  the  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found  are  both 
excited  in  his  mind  at  the  fame  time,  be  can  attend 
to  either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  at- 
tention from  the  other ;  or  he  can  withdraw  his  of- 
iention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has 
felt  formerly.  In  this  manner^  he  might  be  led^ 
merely  by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  con- 
veying to  him  no  information  concerning  matter, 
to  exercife  many  of  his  moft  important  faculties  ; 
and  amidll  all  thcfe  different  modifications  and  ope- 
rations of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefiflible 
convidion,  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  fame 
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ientient  and  intelligent  being ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  all  modifications  and  operations  of 
himlelf. — I  fay  nothing,  at  prefent,  of  the  various 
fimple  notions,  (or  fimple  ideas,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,)  which  would  arife  in  his  mind ;  for 
example,  the  ideas  of  number^  of  duration^  of  caufe  and 
^eft^  oiperfonal  identity  ;  all  of  which,  though  per- 
feftly  unlike  his  fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fug- 
gefted  by  means  of  them.  Such  a  being,  then,  might 
know  aU  that  we  know  of  mind  at  prefent ;  and  as 
his  language  would  be  appropriated  to  mind  folely, 
and  not  borrowed,  by  analogy,  from  material  phe- 
nomena, he  would  even  poffefs  important  advanta- 
ges over  us  in  conducing  the  ftudy  of  pneumatol- 
ogy. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fuflSciently  appears, 
what  is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  doftrine, 
which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our 
fenftitions ;  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true, 
(which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  do,  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  I  have  now  explained  it,)  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  op- 
erations of  mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions 
which  are  commonly  fuggefted  to  us,  in  the  jirji  in- 
Jiance^  by  the  perception  of  external  objefts,  are  ne^ 
cejfahly  fubfequent  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities, 
or  even  or  the  exiftence,  of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  dodrine 
will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recoUeft 
that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  paft,  been  a 
fubjeft  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  ftill 
to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  beft  philofophical 
writers  in  France ;  and  that  it  has  been  employed 
by  fome  of  them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  material- 
ifm ;  and  by  others  to  fhew,  that  the  intelleftual 
diftindions  between  man  and  brutes,  arife  entirely 
from  the  diflFerences  in  their  animal  organization, 
and  in  their  powers  of  external  perception^ 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 
Of  Attention. 

WHEN  wc  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfation^ 
or  occupied  with  any  fpeculitiun  that  is  interefiing 
to  the  mind,  the  furnmnding  objects  either  do  not 
produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted  to  ex- 
cite ;  or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgotten. 
A  clock,  for  example,  may  (Irikc  in  the  fame  rooin 
with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to 
recollect  whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  thcfe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  I  believe,  it  is  com« 
monly  taken  for  granted,  rhat  wc  really  do  not  per- 
ceive the  external  objeft.  From  fome  analogous 
fa^ls,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  fufpccl  that  this 
opinion  is  not  well  founded.  A  perlon  who  falls 
afleep  at  church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable 
to  recollefl:  the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher  i 
or  even  to  recolleft  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  Aua 
yet,  that  fleep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers 
of  perception,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the 
preacher  were  to  make  a  fudden  paufe  in  his  dif^ 
courfe,  every  perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was  . 
afleep  wouid  inftantly  awak-e.  In  this  cafe,  therer 
fore,  it  appears,  that  a  perfon  may  be  confcious  of  9 
perception,  without  being  able  afterwards  to  recof- 
lecl  it. 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  general  fad 
might  be  produced.  When  wc  read  a  book,  (efpe- 
cialiy  in  a  language  which  is  nor  perfcft^^  familiar  to 
us,)  we  muft  perceive  fuccefuvely  evt  ry  different 
letter,  and  muft  afterwards  combine  thefc  letters  in- 
to fyllables  and  words,  before  we  con.prehend  the 
meaning  of  a  fentcnce.  This  procei's,  hove-  er,  pas- 
fes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  aijy  trace  in 
the  memory. 
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It  has  beeft  prtived  by  optical  Writefs,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diftinces  of  vifible  objefls  from  the  eye, 
there  is  a  judgment  of  the  underftanding  antecedent 
to  the  perception.  In  fonje  cafes  this  judgment  is 
founded  on  a  variety  of  circumftances  combined  to- 
gether ;  f he  conformation  of  the  organ  neceffary 
fbt  diftiniS  vilion  ;  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  j 
the  diftinfl:Aefs  or  ihdiftinftnefs  of  the  minute  paYts 
of  the  objeft ; '  the  diftances  of  the  intervening  ob- 
|6fts  frotn  each  6tber,  and  from  the  eye  j  atid,  per- 
Kaps,  on  othef  circumftances  befides  thefe  :  and  yet,- 
in  confequ^nce  of  our  familiarity  with  fuch  procef- 
fes  from  our  earlieft  infancy,  the  perception  feems 
to  be  inftantaneous  j  and  it  requires  much  reafun- 
rng,  tcr  convince  perfons  unaccuftpmed  to  philofoph- 
icat  fpeculation^,  that  the  faft  is  otherwife. 

Another  inffante  of  a  fiill  more  familiar  nature,- 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  faTther^illuftratipn  of  the  fame 
fubjeft.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
futce]ed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer« 
^ain  laws  of  aflbciation,  which  modern  pbilofophers 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It  frequent-* 
ly,  however,  happens,  particularly  when  tlie  mind 
is  animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a  fudden 
tnmiition  from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  which,  at  firft 
yiew,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it ;  and  that 
it  requires  a  confiderjible  degree  of  refleftion,  to  ena- 
ble the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition  was 
made,  to  afcertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas. 
A  curious  infiance  of  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition  is 
mentioned  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  "  In  a  com- 
"  pany,**  (fays  he,)  "  in  which  the  converfation  turn- 
"  ed  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more 
**  impertinent,  than  for  a  perfon  to  alk  abruptly, 
"  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a 
"  little  refleftion,  however,  I  was  eafily  able  to  trace 
"  the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  queftion  : 
"  for  the  original  fubje<^  of  difcourfe  naturally  in- 
N 
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*^  troduced  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treach-^ 
^^  ery  of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  emh 
*^  emies ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Ju- 
**  das  Ifcar'^ot,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  re* 
«'  ceived  for  his  reward.— And  all  this  train  oC  ^ 
deas/'  fays  Hobbes,  '^  piiTed  through  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker  in  a  twinkling,  in  confequence  of  the 
velocity  of  thought/'  It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able, that  if  the  fpeaker  himfelf  had  been  interroga- 
ted about  the  connection  of  ideas,  which  led  him  a- 
fide  from  the  original  topic  of  difcourfe,  he  would 
have  found  himfelf,  at  firft,  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inftances  which  have  been  laft  mentioned, 
we  have  alfo  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  pafTes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce 
other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of  aflbda- 
tionu  Other  proofs  of  this  important  fad  ihall  b& 
mentioned  afterwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  pafTes  through  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  recoiled  it  next 
moment,  the  vulgar  themfelves  afcribe  our  want  of 
memory  to  a  want  of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
fiance  already  mentioned,  of  the  clock,  a  perfon,  up- 
on obferving  that  the  minute  hand  had  jufl  paflra 
twelve,  would  naturally  fay,  that  he  did  not  atteqd 
to  the  clock  when  it  was  flriking.  There  feeoM, 
therefore,  to  be  a  certain  effort  of  the  mind  updtt 
which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  memO' 
ry  in  fome  meafure  depends ;  and  which  they  ^^ 
tinguifh  by  the  name  of  attention. 

Ihe  connexion  between  attention  and  memoty 
has  been  remarked  by  many  authors.  '^  Nee  dubip 
uni  eft,"  (fays  Quindilian,  fpeaking  of  memory^ 
quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte,  valeat  mentis  inten- 
tio,  et  velut  acies  luminum  a  profpedu  rerum  quaa 
*^  intuetur  noa  averfa.''    The  fame  obfervation  haa 
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%een  made  by  Locke,*  and  by  moft  of  the  loiters 
on  the  fubjecl  of  education. 

But  altholigh  the  conneSiioa  between  attention 
and  memory  has  been  frequei^y  remarked  in  gene- 
ral terms,  I  dp  not  recoiled  that  the  power  of  atten- 
tion has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on 
pneumatolo^,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  f ;  nor  has  it  been  confidered  by  any  one^ 
fo  far  as  I  know,  as  of  fuffident  importance  to  de- 
ferve  a  particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed, 
in  his  very  ingenious  work,  De  TEfprit,  has  entitled 
one  pf  his  chapters,  De  Tinegale  capacite  d' Atten- 
tion ;  but  what  he  confiders  under  this  article,  is 
chiefly  that  capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  ,(or  as  he 
•caUs  it,  une  attention  fuivie^  upon  which  philofophical 
genius  feems  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend.  He  has 
alfo  remarked,}  with  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
that  the  impremon  which  any  thing  makes  on  the 
.  memory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention 


^ 


*  *^  Memory  depends  much  on  attention  and  xepetitkui.''  Lo^ke'is 

'  Essay,  b.  Lchap.  %. 

* 

t  Some  important  ol>servations  on  the  subject  of  attention  occur 
in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings ;  particularly  in  his  Essays 
onthe  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62. ;  and  in  his  Essays  oa 
the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  et  seq. — To  this  ingenious  au- 
thor we  are  indebted  $ot  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things  ex- 
temal,  is  properly  called  observation;  and  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,  reflection.  He  has  also  explained  the  causes  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  accompany  this  last  exertion  of  the 
mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  pneu- 
matology.  I  shall  hav«  occasion,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  to 
treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  suggest  some  prac- 
tical hints  with  respect  to  tliC'Oulture  -both  of  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  The  view  which  I  propose  to  take^of  at- 
tention at  present,  is^eztremoly  limited ;  and  is  intended  merely  to 
comprehend  such  general  principles  as  are  necessary  to  prepare  the 
leader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow. 

t^^C*est  I'altention,  plus  ou  moins  grande^  qui  grave  plosou 
^'  XDoins  profondement  les  objets  dans  la  memoire. 
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we  give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  ef- 
fort which  is  abfolutely  effential  to  the  loweft  degree 
of  memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propofe  to  con* 
fidcr  at  prefent ; — not  thofe  different  degrees  of  at- 
teniion  which  imprint  things  more  or  lefe  deeply  on 
the  mind,  but  that  aft  or  effort  without  which  we 
have  no  recolleclion  or  memory  whatever. 

With  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  per- 
haps impoffible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatistaction. 
We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  Icfs  degrees  of  atten- 
tion ;  and,  I  believe,  in  thefe   cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreilion)  to  exert   itfelf 
with  different  degrees  of  energy.     I  am  doubtfti^ 
however,  if  this  expreflion  conveys  any  diflindl  meaoifiii^ 
ing.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  fuppafe^v^ 
(though  I  would  by  no  means  be  underllood  tQ' 
fpeak  with  confidence,)  that  it  is  effential  to  memo* 
ry,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  we  wouU 
wifh  to  rcrneii^ber,  fhould  remain  in  the  mind  for» 
certain  fpace  of  time,  and  fhould  be  contemplated 
by  it  exclufively  of  every  thing  elfe ;  and  that  atten^  . 
tion  confifts  partly  (perhaps  entirely)  in  the  effort 
of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the  perception^ 
and  to  exclude  the  other  objeds  that  folicit  its  no* 
tice, 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  afca*!*  ^ 
taining,  in  what  this  aft  of  the  mind,  confifls,  everj^ 
perfon  mufl  be  fatisfjed  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
conicioufnefs ;  and  of  its  effential  connection  with-' 
the  pc^wer  of  memory.     I  have  already  mentioned 
feveral  inflances  of  ideas  paffing  through  the  minc]|| 
without  our  being  able  to  recoUeft  them  next  mo^. 
ment.    Thefe  inllances  were  produced,  merely  ta 
illuftrate  the  meaning  I  annex  to  the  word  atten^'\ 
tion  ;  and  to  recall  to  the  recolledion  of  the  Teader,,  , 
a  few  flriking  cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our 
carrying  on  a  procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are  una- 
ble to  attend  to  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  after% 
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wards,  is  acknowledged  in  the .  received  fyfiems  of 
philofophy.  I  (hall  now  mention  fonie  other  phe« 
nomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very  fimiUr  to 
thefe,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  fame  manner  ;  al- 
though they  have  commonly  been  referred  to  very 
different  principles. 

The  wonderful  effeft  of  pra^Uce  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  and  juftl^,  taken  notice  of, 
as  one  of  the  moft  curious  circumftances,  in  the  hu- 
man conftitution.  A  mechanical  operation,  for,ex« 
ample,  which  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  lo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmalleft 
'  danger  of  miftake  ;  even  while  the  attention  ap- 
pears to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjeds. 
The  truth  fe^^ms  to  be,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
affociation  of  idea^,  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs 
prefent  themfelves  fucceffively  to  the  thoughts^ 
without  any  rccolledion  on  oi^r  part,  and  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  bur 
experience  ;  fo  as  to  fave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of 
heiitation  and  refleftion,by  giving  us  every  moment 
a  precife  and  fteady  notion  of  the  effedl  to  he  pro* 
duced.* 

In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  ^re  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to, 
or  to  recollecl,  the  adls  pf  the  will  by  which  they 
were  preceded  ;  and  accordingly,  fome  phiiofophers 
of  great  eminence  have  called  in  quefiion  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  volitions  ;  and  have  reprefented  our 
habitual  adtidns  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.    But 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  observj^tipn,  to  cftli  in  question  the  ef- 
fects which  the  practice  of  the.  cnechanical  arts  has  on  tlie  muscles 
of  the  body.  These  are  as  indisputable  as  its  effects  on  the  mind. 
A.  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  >yrite  with  his  right  hand,  can 
write  better  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  iiever  practised 
the  art  at  ait ;  but  be  cannot  write  so  well  wittx  his  left  hand  aa 
with  kis.  jfight.  r-The  efiects  of  practice^  therefore,  it  should  seem, 
•re  product  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 
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furely  the  circumftance  of  our  inability  to  ROoDeft 
our  volitions,  docs  not  authorife  us  to  diipute  their 
poffibility  ;  any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend 
to  the  procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eftimating  the  diftanoe 
of  an  objeA  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  af* 
firm  that  the  perception  is  inftantaneous.  Nor  doin 
it  add  any  force  to  the  objection  to  ur{;e,  that  there 
are  inftances  'in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  per- 
haps impoilible,  to  check  our  habitual  a^ons  by  a 
contrary  volition.  For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
this  contrary  volition  does  not  remain  with  us  ftead- 
ily  during  the  whole  operation  ;  but  is  merely  a  . 
general  intention  or  refolution,  which  is  baoi&ed 
trom  the  mind,  as  foon  as  the  occafion  prefents  it* 
felf,  with  which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts 
and  volitions  is  aflbciated.* 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  oji- 
ly  prove  the  poflibility  that  our  habitual  adHons  may 
be  vohintary .  But  if  this  be  admitted ,  nothing  more 
can  well  be  required  ;  for  furely,  if  thefe  phenoni^ 
ena  are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be 
unphilofophical  to  devife  a  new  principle,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  account  for  them.  The  doctrine^  therefor^ 
which  I  have  laid  down  with  refpecl  to  the  nature 

*  The  solution  of  this  difficultly  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Fom^.  ' ' 
field,  is  somewhat  cQriou& 


^  Such  18  the  power  of  custom  and  habit,  that  many 
**  which  are  no  doubt  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  miiid| 
**  in  certain  xsircumstances  render<>d  necessary,  so  as  to  appear  9ltf^    . 
'^  gether  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills  ;  but  it  deed  110I  • 
**  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  such  iorid* 
^  tions,  but  only  that  it  has  imposed  upon  itself  a  law,  whereby  ft 
*^  regulates  and  governs  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.   In  all  tUi^ 
**  there  is  nothing  of  intrinsical  necessity  ;  the. mind  is  at  abtolote 
^  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleases ;  but  being  a  wise  agent,  it  eumat    ' 
**  chuse  but  to  act  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reason  of  the  Qtilitf 
^  and  advantage  that  arises  from  this  way  of  acting.'* 

Tkeatisb  on  the  £t^  vol.  iL  p«  1*7^ 
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of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  hy pothefis,  as 
has  been  objeded  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothecs  falls  on 
thofe  who  attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying  that 
they  are  mechanical  or  automatic  ;  a  do^rine  which, 
if  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  muft  be  underftood  as  im- 
plying the  exiftence  of  Ibme  law  of  our  conftitution, 
which  has  been  hitherto  unobferved  by  philofophers  ^ 
and  to  which,  I  believe,  tt  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
thing  analogous  in  our  conftitution. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I  have  had  in  view 
a  favourite  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's  ;  which  has 
been  maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a  much  higher  au- 
thority, I  mean  Dr.  Reid. 

*'  Habit***  (fays  this  ingenious  authpr)  "  diflfers 
^'  from  inftin6t,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ; 
^^  the  laft  being  natural,  the  firft  acquired.  Both 
<«  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
**  and  therefore  may  be  called  mecanical  principles.** 
In  another  paffage,t  he  expreffes  hin)felf  thus  ;  *^  I 
<^  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  that 

what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do,  we  acquire 

not  only  a  facility  but  a  pronenefs  to  do  on  like 
«  occaCons ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  particular  will .  or 
**  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  i^ery  often, 
"  no  will  at  all.** 

The  fame  doffarine  is  laid  down  ftill  more  explicit- 
ly by  Dr.  Hartley. 

Suppofe,**  (fiiys  he,)  "  a  perfon  who  has  a  perfedfc- 

ly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to 
^  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firft  uep  is 
."  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a  flow 
^^.  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex* 

prefs  aft  of  volition  in  every  motion.     By  degrees  - 

the  motions  ding  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im- 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  128. 
tibid.  |>.  130. 
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'^  prefTions  of  the  Aotes,  in  the  way  of  allbciatioii,  id 
*^  often  mentioned,  the  ads  of  volition  growing  Ie& 
**  and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  tin)e,  till  at  lafl  tbey  betoiAi^ 
*«  evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  ^r- 
"  former  will  play  from  notes,  6r  ideas  laid  up  hk 
"  the  memory,  arid  at  the  fame  time  carry  oft  a  qiike 
,  "  diflferent  train  of  thous^bts  in  his  mind ;  or  evte 
•*  hold  a  converfatiori  with  another.  Whence  W4' 
"  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  interventifon  of  tfce 
*•  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind,  called  Will."*  CafeS  ti 
this  fort,  Hartley  calls  "  tranfitions  of  voluntary  ac- 
"  tions  into  automatic  ones." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  ttf 
fuppofe,  that  thofe  aftions  which  ate  originafly  v6l- 
untary,  always  continue  fo ;  although,  in  the  cafe  of 
operations  which  are  become  habitual  in  confeqaence 
of  long  practice,  wc  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  every 
different  volition.     Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfbrnlvir 
on  the  harpfichord,  I  apprehend,  that  tliere  is  aiiad'  . 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finge^V 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  rccolleft  thefe  vbli-  - 
tions  afterwards ;  and  although  he  may,  during  the  > 
time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  oqivi 
a  feparate  train  of  thought.     For,  it  muft  be  remakic-' 
cd,  that  the  moft  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  plSbb^ 
fes,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  antf  tor'' 
recolleft,  every  feparate  aft  of  his  will  in  the  varibtxii*  \ 
movements  of  his  fingers  ;  and  he  can  gradually  ^OSA  •* 
celerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  lie  is  unabi^'ta  • 
recoUeft  thefe  afts.     Now,  in  this  inltance,  On^of  * 
two  fuppofitioiis  muft  be  made  ;  the  one  is,  that  thit  ^ 
operations  in  the  two  cafes  are  carried  oii  precifelyi  „ 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  w 
rapidity ;  and  Jiat  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  sceiv  • 
tain  rate,  tl.^    els  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  tOf* 
leave  any  iu.preifion  on  the  memory. — The  other  is,-. 

*VoLi.  p.  108,  109, 
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that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ;  and 
is  carried  on  by  fooie  unknown  power,  of  the  natdre 
of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the  caufe  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  in- 
teftines.*  The  laft  fuppofition  feems  to  me  to  be 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man  who  (hould  main- 
tain, that,  although  a  body  projeded  with  a  mode- 
rate velocity,  is  feen  to  pafs  through  all  the  interme- 
diate fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
yet  we  are  notintitled  to  conclude,  that  this  happens 
when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  become  invis- 
ible to  the  eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is  fupport- 
ed  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  confti- 
tution.  Of  fome  of  thefe,  I  have  ahready  taken  no- 
tice ;  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number.— 
An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum  up,  aU 
moft  with  a  lingle  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column 
of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  unerring 
certamty  ;  whilej^^at  the  fame  time,  he  is  unable  to 
recoiled  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  fum  i^ 
compofed ;  andyet  nobody  doubts,  that  each  of  thefe 
figures  has  pa£kd  through  his  mind,  or  fuppofes, 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  whose 
doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  actions,  'coincides 
with  that  of  the  two  philosophers  already  quoted.  <<  It  must  be 
*^  owned,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
**  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not,  neverthe* 
**  less,  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  act  regularly 
^  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  true  inference  is,  that  the  self-think- 
*<  ing  individual,  or  human  person,  is  not  the  real  anthor  of  those 
**  natural  motions.  And,  in  fact,  no  man  blames  himself,  if  they 
**  are  wrong,  or  values  himself,  if  they  are  right.  The  same  may 
*^  be  said  of  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  which  some  object  to  be 
*^  moved  by  habit,  which- understands  not ;  it  being  evident  that 
**  what  is  done  by  rule,  must  proceed  from  something  that  under* 
*^  stands  the  rule  ;  therefore,  if  not  from  the  musician  himself^ 
^<  from  some  other  active  intelligence  ;  the  same,  perhaps,  which 
«<  governs  bees  and  spiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  those  who  walk 
"  in  their  sleep."— iJee  a  Treatise,  entitled,  Sirisy  p.  123.  2d  edit. 
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that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  proccfs  becomes  fo 
great  that  he  is  unable  to  recoUeft  the  various  fteps 
of  It,  he  obtains  the  refult  by  a  fort  of  infpiration. 
This  laft  fuppofition  would  be  perfeftly  analogous  to 
Dr.  Hartley's  doArine  concerning  the  nature  of  our 
habitual  exertiuns^ 

The  only  plaufible  objection  which,  I  think,  can 
be  offered  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eftabli£h  on  this  iubjedb,  is  founded  on  the  afionifli- 
ing,  and  almoft  incredible  rapidity,  they  neceflkrily 
fuppofe  in  our  intcUechial  operations. — When  a  pcr- 
fon,  for  example,  reads  aloud  ;  there  muft,  accord- 
ing to  this  doftrine,  be  a  feparate  volition  preceding 
the  articulation  of  every  letter  ;  and  it  has  been 
found,  by  aftual  trial,*  that  it  is  poffible  to  pro- 
nounce about  two  thoufand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is 
it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
fo  many  different  a£b  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very 
inconfiderable  ? 

With  refped  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  oblerved^ 
in  the  firft  place,  that  all  arguments  again  ft  the  fore- 
going dodrine  with  refpeft  to  our  habitual  exerticms^ 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable  rir 
pidity  which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intellcftual  open- 
tions,  apply  equally  to  the  common  dodrine  gpth 
cerning  our  perception  of  diflance  by  the  eye.  But 
this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amoiiBt^* 
which  is  confidered  as  fo  incredible  ?  Only  to  tU^ 
tiiut  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  oa 
certain  intelledual  procefTes,  in  intervals  of  time  toa 


.  f 


*  Incredibili  velocitate  peragontur  et  repetiintor  ronseolonilB 
contractiones.  Docent  cursus,  praBv-ertim  q'<adrupediiin  ;  yvT 
lingua,  quae  quadringinta  vocabula,  forte  bib  mille  litems,  esprL 
mit,  spatio  temporis  quod  nun'  turn  vocare  solemns,  quanyis  wt 
znultas  iitras  exprimendas  plures  musculorum  contractiones  reqiu- 
rantur. 

Conspectus  Mcd'ichta  T^forciic^p,  /luct,  Jac,  Gr^ory,. 
Edit,  altera,  p»  171. 
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Cbort  to  be  eftimated  by  our  faculties  ;  a  fuppofition 
which,  fo  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  fupported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  moft  certain  conclu- 
fioQS  In  natural  philofophy.  The  difcoveries  made 
by  the  microfcope,  have  laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a 
world  of  wonders,  the  exiftence  of  which  hardly  any 
man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence  ; 
and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  thofe  phy- 
fical  fpeculations,  which  explain  fome  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of 
modifications  of  matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  ex- 
amination of  our  organs.  Why  then  fliould  it  be 
confidered  as  unphilofophical,  after  having  demon- 
firated  the  exiftence  of  various  intelledual  proceffes 
which  efcape  our  attention  in  confequence  of  their 
rapidity,  to  carry  the  fuppofition  a  little  farther,  in 
order  to  bring  under  the  known  laws  of  the  human 
conftitution,  a  clafs  of  mental  operations,  which  muft 
otherwife  remain  perfeftly  inexplicable  ?  Surely,  our 
ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas 
of  extention  ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reafon  for 
doubting,  that,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and  mem- 
ory were  more  perfeft  than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give 
us  the  fame  advantage  in  examining  rapid  events^ 
which  the  microfcope  gives  for  examining  minute 
portions  of  extenfion,  they  would  enlarge  our  views 
with  refpeft  to  the  intelledual  world,  no  lefs  than 
that  inftrument  has  with  refpe<Sb  to  the  material. 

It  may  cantribute  to  remove,  ftill  more  completely, 
fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturally  fuggefted 
by  the  foregoing  doftrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the 
great  ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to 
treafure  up  the  refults  of  our  experience  and  reflec- 
tion for  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduA,  it 
would  have  anfwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of 
our  nature  to  have  extended  their  province  to  thofe 
intervals  of  time,  which  we  have  no  occafion  to  efti- 
mate  in  the  common  buiinefs  of  life.     All  the  int^l- 
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]e6);ua1  procefTes  I  have  mentioned  are  fubfervient  to 
fomc  particular  end,  cither  of  perception  or  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  it  would  have  been  perfeAly  fupcrfluous, 
if,  after  this  end  were  gained,  the  (leps  which  are  in- 
firumental  in  bringing  it  about,  were  all  treafured 
up  in  memory.  Such  a  confiitution  of  our  nature 
would  have  had  no  other  effeA  but  to  ftore  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  ufelefs  particulars. 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  flill  thought, 
that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I  have  offered  are  too 
hypothetical ;  and  it  is  even  poffible,  that  fome  may 
be  difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common  theory  of 
vifiun,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I  have  endeavored 
to  eftablifh.  To  fuch  readers  the  following  confid- 
erations  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  a£ford  a  more  palpa^ 
ble  inftance,  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by 
praft'ce,  to  Ihift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrift  balances  a  rod  upon  his  fin- 
ger, not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  ob- 
fervation  of  his  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  part  of  his  body  which  i'upports  the 
objeft  is  never  wholly  at  reft  ;  otherwife  the  objeA 
would  no  more  ftand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the 
fame  pofition  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrift,  there-  • 
fore,  muft  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  iocli* 
nation  of  the  objeft  from  the  proper  pofition,  in  or* 
der  to  counteraft  his  ir.clination  by  a  contrary  move- 
ment. In  this  manner,  the  object  has  never  time  to 
fall  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  fupported  in  a  way 
fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is  fup* 
ported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpin  upon  an 
axis. — That  a  perf^n  fliould  be  able  to  do  this  in  the 
cafe  of  a  fingle  objeft,  is  curious  ;  but  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way,  two,  or  three, 
upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  balance  himfelf  on  a  fmall  cord  or  wire,  is  in- 
deed wonderful.    Nor  is  it  poilible  to  conceive  that,. 
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in  fuch  an  inftance,  the  mind,  at  one  and  the  fame 
moment,  attends  to  thefe  diflPerent  equilibriums; 
for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  requifite, 
but  the  eye.  We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that 
both  of  thefe  are  direfted  fucceffively  to  the  differ- 
ent equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objeft  to  an- 
other with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  effeft,  with  ref- 
peft  to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were 
direAed  to  all  the  obje<^s  conftantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refpefl: 
to  this  laft  illuftratioi^  that  it  affords  direft  evidence 
of  the  poffibility  of  our  exerting  afts  of  the  will, 
which  we  are  unable  to  recoiled ;  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in 
a  regular  order,  like  thofe  of  the  harpllchord  player, 
in  performing  a  piece  of  mufic  j  but  rauft  in  every  in- 
fiance  be  regulated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in 
numberlefs  refpeds,  and  which  indeed  muft  vary  in 
numberlefs  refpefts^every  time  he  repeats  the  exper- 
iment :  and  therefore,  although,  in  the  former  cafe, 
we  ihould  fuppofe,  with  Hartley,  *'  that  the  motions 

ding  to  onetnother,  and  to  the  impreffions  of  the 

notes,  in  the  way  of  affociation,  without  any  in- 
**  tervention  of  the  ftate  of  mind  called  will,"  yet, 
in  this  inftance,  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition  is  direftly  contradicted  by  the  faft. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (which,  by  the  way, 
merits  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofo- 
phers,  than  it  has  yet  attraAed,)  affords  many  curi- 
ous illuftrations  of  the  fame  do<flrine.  The  whole 
of  this  art  feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  perfon,  by  long  prac- 
tice, to  acquire  a  power,  not  only  of  carrying  on 
certain  intelledhial  proceffes  more  quickly  than  oth- 
er men,  (for  all  the  feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the 
cxercife  of  obfervatlon,  thought,  and  volition,)  but 
of  performing  a  variety  of  movements  with  the 
hand,  before  the  eyes  ox  a  compairy,  in  an  interval 
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of  time  too  fhort  to  enable  the  fpedlators  to  exert 
that  dc'zree  of  attention  which  is  neceflary  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  memory.* 

As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particu- 
larly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  op- 
P9fite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  whi'^h  we  will  an  efief)^ 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  attention, 
is  it  not  poffible  that,  what  we  coutmonly  call  the 
vital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  conle- 
quences  of  our  own  thought  and  volition  ?  But  there 
is  furely  a  wide  difference  between  thofe  cafes,  in 
which  the  mind  was  at  iirft  confcious  of  thought 
and  volition,  and  gradually  loft  the  power  of  atten- 
ding to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of  ihe  in- 
telledual  procofs  ;  and  a  cafe  in  which  the  efieA  it- 
felf  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  manldnd, 
even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which 
f  his  effect  has  continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft 
j)erfeft  regularity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  theic 
animal  exiftence,  and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of 
either  reflection  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the  faft 
rather  inaccurately,  even  with  refpecl  to  our  habit* 
ual  exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Portertield,  in  his  Treatifir 
on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  ni.aT 
think  and  will  without  knowledge  or  confcioufne& 
But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true 
ftate  of  the  fact,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may 
think  and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thought! 
and  volitions,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recolf 
left  them. — Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  critidfin  ; 
for  there  is  an  important  difference  between  cour 
fdoufnefs  and  attention,  which  it  is  very  neceflajry 

♦  See  Note  [E.]  [ 
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to  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  think  upon  this  fubjeSb 
with  any  degree  of  precifion.  *  The  one  is  an  in- 
voluntary (late  of  the  mind ;  the  other  is  a  volunta- 
ry aft  :  the  one  has  no  immediat^conneclioii  with 
memory ;  but  the  other  is  fo  effentially  fubfervient 
to  it,  that,  without  fome  degree  of  it,  the  ideas  and 

Perceptions  which  pafs  through  the  mind,  feem  to 
save  no  trace  behind  them. 
When  two  perfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  once,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  be- 
ing much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to 
liften  to  both,  we  can  underftand  neither.  The  faft 
feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conflantly  to  one 
of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreffion  on  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  our 
not  attencfing  to  them  ;  and  affeft;  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  pleafure, 
fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  con- 
fcious  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  faft  may  be  of  ufe  in  illut 
trating  the  fame  diftinftion.  A  perfon  who  acci- 
dentally lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  grad- 
ually in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch.— Now,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that, 
in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome 
change  takes  place  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the 
body,  fo  as  to  improve  a  different  organ  of  percep- 
tion.  The  other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires 
a  power  of  attending  to  and  remenjbering  thofe 

*  The  distinction  between  attention  and  consciousness  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Reid^  in  his  Es^ys  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
p.  60.  "  Attention  is  a  voluntary  act ;  it  requires  an  active  exer- 
**  tion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may  be  continued  as 
"  long  as  we  will ;  but  consciousness  is  involuntary,  and  of  no  con- 
^  timiance,  changing  with  every  thought."  'ihe  same  author 
has  remarked,  tha^  these  two  operation^  of  the  mind  have  been 
frequently  confounded  by  philosophers,  and  particularly  t>y  Mr. 
Locke. 
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{lighter  fenfations  of  which  it  was  formerly  con- 
fcious,  but  which,  from  our  habits  of  inattention, 
made  n6  imprefTion  whatever  on  the  memory.  No 
one,  furely,  can  helitate  for  a  moment,  in  pronoun- 
cing which  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions  is  the  more 
philofophical. 

Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofe 
habits  in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned, 
I  proceed  to  make  a  few  rem^^rks  on  fome  phenome- 
na which  are  purely  intellectual ;  and  which,  I  think, 
are  explicable  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe 
which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  perfon  who  has  fiudied  the  elements  of  ge- 
ometry, muft  have  obferved  many  cafes  in  which 
the  truth  of  a  theorem  (Iruck  him  the  moment  he 
heard  the  enunciation.    I  do  not  allude  to  thofe 
theorems  the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almoft  to 
fenfe  ;  fuch  as,  that  any  two  fides  of  a  triangle  ire 
greater  than  the  third  fide ;  or  that  one  circle  can- 
not cut  another  circle  in  more  than  two  points  ;  but 
to  fome  propofitions  with  refpefl:  to  quantity,  con^ 
iidered  abftradUy,  (to  fome,  for  example,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Euclid,)  which  almofl  every  fludent  wouki 
be  ready  to  admit  without  a  demonflration.    7heie 
propofitions,  however,  do  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  axioms  ;    for  their  evidence  does  not  flrikA  ' 
every  perfon  equally,  but  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  quicknefe  to  perceive  it.     At  the  fame  time,  |t  ] 
frequently  happens,  that,  although  we  are  convio?  ' 
c^d  the  proportion  is  true,  we  cannot  flate  immed^  - 
ately  to  others  upon  what  our  conviftion  is  found- 
ed.    In  fuch  cafes,  I  th?nk  it  highly  probable,  that 
before  we  give  our  affent  to  the  theorem,  a  procefs  of  ' 
thought*  has  pafled  through  the  mind,  but  has  pa£  ^ 

• 

♦  Of  the  nature  of  these  processes  of  thought,  T  shall  treat  fiill^  .' 
In  another  part  of  my  work,  under  the  article  of  Reasoning*     I  -  ^ 
have  expresbed  myself  concerning  them  in  this  chapter,  in  as  gen- 
eral terms  as  possible. 
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&d  t^K^ugh-  tlie  mvikA^  but  has  pafled  through  it  fo 
quickly,  that  we  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arreft 
cur  ideas  in  their  rapid  fiicceffion,  and  fiate  them  to 
others  in  their  proper  and  logical  order.  It  is  fome 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  there  are  no  prop- 
ofitions  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  legiti- 
mate  proof  from  firft  principles,  than  of  thofe  which 
are  only  removed  a  few  fteps  from  the  dafs  of  axion>s 
— and  that  thofe  men  who  are  the  moft  remarkable 
for  their  quick  perception  of  mathematical  truth, 
are  feldom  clear  and  methodical  in  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  others.-— A  man  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  quicknefs,  the  very  firfl:  time  he  is  iflade 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios,  is  almoft  infiantaneoufly  fatisfied  of 
their  truth  ;  yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonftrate 
thefe  principles  rigoroufly ! 

What  I  have  now  faid  with  refpe^t  to  mathemat- 
ics, may  be  applied  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  How  many  queftions  dai« 
ly  occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  common 
Hfe  ;  ia  confidering  which,  we  almoft  inftantaneouf- 
ly  fee  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  a 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
conviftion  !  Indeed  I  apprehend^  there  are  few,  even 
among  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  ftudy, 
but  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit, 
in  their  natural  order,  the  different  fteps  of  any  in- 
veftigation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a 
particular  concluiion.  The  common  obfervation, 
therefore,  that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  indicates 
an  imperfed:  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl ;  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  true  with  refpeft  to  men  who  have 
cultivated  the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  general  rule,  in  judgmg  of  the  talents 
oi  thofe  whole  fpeculations  have  been  carried  qn 
P 
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with  a  view  merely  to  their  own  private  iatisfac- 
tion. 

•  In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  inftance,  of  men  who,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a  little 
reflcdion,  to  give  a  folution  on  any  fimple  algebra^ 
ical  problem  ;  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  per« 
fedly  incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fieps  they  ob» 
tained  the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a  direft 
proof  of  the  pofiibility  of  inveftigating  even  truths 
which  are  pretty  remote,  by  an  intelledual  procefi, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  is  finimed,  vanilhes  almoft  t^ 
tirely  from  the  memory.— It  is  probable,  that  fimi^ 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  takes  place  much  more  ht^ 
quently  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  q 
which  our  rcafonings  confifi.  commonly  but  ofa hm 
fieps.  Indeed,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  n 
this  way  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  (peculi* 
tive  conclufions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  fo  eflential  to  9 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  fiate  clearly  every 
different  ftep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  ha 
hin^felf  has  led  to  the  conclufions  he  wilhes  to  eftab- 
lifh.  Much  may  be  here  done  by  fiudy  and  ez|i^ 
rience.  JEven  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  ii  j^^ 
propofition  feems  to  ftrike  us  inftantaneoufly,  A* 
though  we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  dilcover  A%  ' 
media  of  proof,  we  feldom  fnl  in  the  difcovery  %y 
perfeverance. — Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  foifn 
this  talent  as  the  fludy  of  nietaphyfics ;  not  the  lib* 
furd  nietaphyfics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which 
has  the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  objf  ft.  ^|f 
habituating  us  to  rcfleft  on  the  fubjefts  of  our  cob* 
fciouinefs,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a  confideraU^ 
degree,  the  current  of  thought ;  to  arreft  many tof 
thofe  ideas,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  i|a* 
tice  ;  and  to  render  the  arguments  which  we  eion* 
ploy  for  the  convidion  of  others^  an  exaft  tranfiaipl 
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of  thofe  tnuns  of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  ori- 
ginally led  us  to  form  our  opinions. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an 
important  diftindion  between  the  intelledual  habits 
of  men  of  fpeculation  and  of  adion.  The  latter, 
who  are  under  a  neceifity  of  thinking  and  deciding 
on  the  fpur  of  the  occation,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as 
much  as  pofllble^  a  quickne&  in  their  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  their  judgments  feem  to  be  almoft  intuitive. 
To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely 
to  form  opinions  for  themfelves,  but  to  communi- 
cate them  to  others,  it  is  neceflary  to  retard  the  train 
of  thought  as  it  pafles  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able 
afterwards  to  recoUeft  every  diflferent  ftep  of  the  pro- 
cefs  ;  a  habit,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  in- 
fluence on  the  intelle£hial  powers,  that  there  are 
fnen,  who,  even  in  their  private  fpeculations,  not  on- 
ly make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inttrument  of  thought, 
but  form  thefe  words  into  regular  fentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  a  paradoxical  ob- 
fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofo- 
phers,  in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  ar- 
range, thofe  rapid  and  confufed  trains  of  thought, 
which  appear  from  the  firuAure  of  languages,  and 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  govern- 
ments, to  have  paffed  through  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  moft  remote  and  unenlightened  periods.  In 
proof,  however,  of  this,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention, 
the  fyftematical  analogy  which  we  find,  to  a  certain 
degree,  running  through  the  firudure  of  the  moft 
imperfed  tongues,  (for  example,  in  the  formation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general 
principles,  which  the  philofophical  lawyer  traces  a* 
midft  an  apparent  chaos  of  precedents  and  ftatutes. 
In  the  language,  too,  of  the  rudefi  tribe,  we  find 
words  transferred  from  one  iubjed  to  another, 
which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who 
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firft  made  tfac  transference,  fame  perception  (^  *tk 
iemblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  transferences  cu 
hardly  be  yicribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  coniidef> 
•das  proqffl  that  the  analogies  which  the  phiUibr 
{^kW  afteirwards  points  cut  between  the  nbjedf 
ivhtch  are  diOinguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  had  beea 
terceived  1^  the  inventors  of  language,  although  k 
U-more  than  probable  that  thev  never  esprefled  tnea| 
^'Wordl^DOr  could  even  have  explained  tbemif 
they  had  been  quaftioned  on  the  fubjetl. 

Nor  wiU  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  fuppofi* 
tion^  if  we  reflect  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity 
vbich  iavagcs,  and  even  peafauts,  difcover,  in  over- 
coming  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  fitua- 
tion..  They  do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  prncef- 
fesofabftradreafuning,  for  which  they  have  no  ia. 
cliDatioo,  and  which  it  is  iinpolTible  to  carry  on  with- 
out the  ufe  of  a  cultivated  and  a  copious  language  ; 
butjwhen  prelTed  by  prefcnt  ciucumflances,they  com* 
bine  means  to  accompUfh  particular  ends,in  a  manner 
which  indicates  the  exercife  both  of  invention  and 
of  xeafooing.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  procefTes  arft- 
caniedoa  in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  ailiftance 
from  language,  than  a  philofopher  would  derive  oa 
a  fioiilar  occalion  ;  and  it  is  ahnoft  certain,  that  they 
would  find  themfelves  perfectly  incapable  of  conir 
municating  to  others  the  fteps  by  which  they  were  ' 
led  to  their  canclulions.  In  confequence  of  ihelit 
dr<;umftances,  the  attainments  of  ttic  human  miod« 
in  Ha  ruder  ftate,  perifli  with  the  individual,  witb- 
OUt  being  lecorded  in  writing,  or  perhaps  exprefled 
in  words  ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  them  imlireddy 
from,  the  ftrurfure  of  language,  nr  from  the  monu- 
ments  of  ancient  cuftoms  and  inftitutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefti 
COticJufion,  or  excites  any  pleasant  feeling,  it  becuL 
peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas/ 
cau&  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  plea 
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jkas  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps  by  which  it 
arrived  at  it.    This  i&  one  great  caufe  of  the  difEcuU 
ty  attending  philofophical  critidfm.     When  a  critic 
explain^  to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  partic- 
ular beauty,  or  offended  with  any  defect,  it  is  evi» 
d^nt,  that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circumftances* 
wJiich  he  points  out  as  th€  foundation  of  our  plea£- 
ure  or  uneaiiness,  muft  have  occurred  to  our  mind» 
before  we  were  pleased  with  the  beauty,  or  offended 
with  the  defedL     In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, when  a  critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  theory, 
that  we  recognize  at  firft  fight  our  old  ideas,  aiid,. 
without   any  farther  confideration,  are  ready  ta 
bear  teftimony  to  the  truths  from  our  own  coiv 
fcioufness.     So  very  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  at- 
tend ta  the  ideas  which  excite  fuch  feelings,  that 
it  often  appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a  theory  be 
right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  where  there  is  every  rea* 
fon  to  believe  that  the  pleafure  is  produced  in  all 
men  in  the  fame  way,  different  critics  adopt  different 
theories  with  refpe<^  to  its  caufe.     It  is  long  pradice 
alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly  called  a  meta« 
phyfical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think  is  chiefly 
to  be  underftood,  a  capacity  of  refleding  on  the  fub- 
jeAs  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render  fuch  ef- 
forts of  attention  eafy.     Exquifite  fenfibility,  fo  far 
from  being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm,  both 
gives  a  dilreliih  for  the  fludy,  and  difqualifies  for 
purfuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  thefubjeft  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  queuion  which  has  been  ftated 
with  refpecl  to  it ;  whether  we  have  the  power  of 
attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the 
fame  inftant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can 
attend  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  to  objects  which 
we  can  attend  to  feparately  i*    This  queilion  has,  if 

*  I  have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  q^aestion,  what  i* 
neaat  By  one  object  ? 


!▼ 
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I  am  not  tniftaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral 
phiiofophers  in  the  negative  ;  and  I  acknowledge^ 
for  my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has 
not  only  been  called  in  queftion  by  others,  but  even 
treated  with  fome  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether 
hypothetical,  it  appearb  to  me  to  be  the  moft  reaCon- 
able  and  philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fob- 
ject. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  in  whidi 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  ads  of  attei^ 
tion  at  once ;  but  from  the  inftances  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  of  the  aftonifliing  rapidity 
of  thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explain* 
ed,  without  fuppofing  thefe  ads  to  be  co-exiuent ; 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  axplain- 
ed  in  the  moft  fatisfa<%ory  manner,  without  afcribing 
to  our  intelledual  operations,  a  greater  degree  en 
rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know  from  the 
faft  that  they  are  fometimes  carried  on.  The  effieft 
of  practice  in  increaiing  this  capacity  of  apparent^ 
attending  to  different  things  at  once,  renders  thfi 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  queftion,  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equilibrift  and  rope-dancer  alreadjr 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  expb« 
nation  ;  as  it  affords  direA  evidence  of  the  poi&bUs« 
ty  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  fucceffive  a£ts-vi 
an  interval  of  time  fo  fhort,  as  to  produce  the  (anie 
fenfible  effeft,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  a^d 
,the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  a£b 
of  the  mind  were  not  all  neceffarily  accompanied 
with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be. 
no  reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  phiiofophers,  whole 
doftrine  I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  as- 
ferted,  that  they  are  all  mathematically  ce-exiftent. 

Upon  a  queftion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which  does 
not  admit  of  a  perfeftly  direct  appeal  to  the  fadt,  I 
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woiild  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  decide  with 
confidence  ;  and  therefore  I  Ihould  wiih  the  conclu- 
fions  I  am  now  to  ftate,  to  be  received  as  only  con* 
ditionally  eftablijQied.  They  are  neceffary  and  obvi- 
ous confequences  of  the  general  principle, "  that  the 
"  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once  j"  but 
mull  ftand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppofition* 

It  is  commonly  underftood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dif-  ^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  mufic  feparately,  or  can  attend  to 
them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  cflfed  ef  the  har- 
mony. If  the  doArine,  however j  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  eftablifh,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conftantly  vary* 
ing  its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to 
tbe  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  to 
give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  fame  dodrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu« 
fions  with  refpedt  to  vifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a  particular  pofition,  and  the  pidure  of  an 
objed  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objeft  at  once,  or 
IS  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  percep- 
tions we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  oudine  ? 
With  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  the  principles  already 
ftated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 
one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point  in  the 
outline  of  the  objeft,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be 
painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant*)  for  per- 
ception, like  coufcioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  opera- 
tion. As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  oudine 
are  in  the  fame  direAion,  every  point,  by  itfelf,  con- 
flitutes  juft  as  diftind  an  objed  of  attention  to  the 
mind,  as  if  it  were  feparated  by  an  interval  of  empty 
fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  t  ■  e  ^  i  x^rine  therefore  ^.>r- 
merly  flated  be  jufl-  it  h  ^ic.  '-ible  for  the  mind  to 
attend  to  more  li-iM  vi\o  :■■  I'tefe  points  at  once; 
and  as  the  p:  iwcj^uoii  ul  Uie  figure  of  the  object,  im- 
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plies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  with  refpect  to  each  other,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
is  the  refult  of  a  number  of  difTercnt  acts  of  atten- 
tion. Thefe  acks  of  attention,  however,  are  per- 
formed with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  eflccV,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  perception  were  in- 
itantaneous* 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  ihe  picture  on  the 
retina,  we  fhould  have,  at  the  Crft  glance,  as  diflincl 
an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thouiand  fides,  as  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  w  hen  the  fig- 
ure is  very  fimple,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo  rapid, 
that  the  perception  feems  to  be  infiantaneous  ;  but 
when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber, the  interval  of  time  neceflary  for  thelie  different 
afts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point 
in  the  outline  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  conftip 
tutes  this  point  one  object  of  attention  ?  The  anfwer, 
I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the  mimmum  vifibile. 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  it  :  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  direftion. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  adiritted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have 
had  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 


■■§ 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Of  Conception. 

BY  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind^ 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent  ob- 
|e£i:  of  perception ;  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt.  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exclu- 
fively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  think 
that  the  facuhy  which  I  have  now  defined  deferves 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  pow- 
ers. When. a  painter  makes  a  pi6hxre  of  a  friend, 
who  is  abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint 
from  memory  :  and  the  expreffion  is  fufficiently  cor- 
veQ:  for  common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis 
of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  diftindion. 
The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the 
features  of  his  friend  an  objed:  of  thought,  fo  as  to 
copy  the^efemblance  ;  the  power  of  memcny  recog- 
nifes  thefe  features  as  a  former  objeft  of  perception. 
;  Every  aft  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  paft ; 
conception  implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  vjrord 
conception  correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the 
£:h()otmen  Jimple  apprehenjion  ;  with  this  diflFerence 
only,  that  they  included,  undet  this  name,  our  ap- 
prehenfion  of  general  propofitions ;  whereas  I  ihould 
wi(h  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception 
to  our  fenfations,  and  the  objedls  of  our  perceptions. 
Dr.  Keid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  con-^ 

*  Sbakesppear«  calls  this  power  *<  the  mind's  eye.'' 
Hamlet. — «^  My  fat  her !  Methinks  1  see  my  father. 
Horatio. — «'  Where,  my  Lord  ? 
Hamlet. — "  In  my  mind's  eye,  IJoratio." 

Act  i.  Soene  4» 
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ception  infteacl  of  the  fimplc  apprehenfion  of  the 
fchools,  and  employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  flgnifica- 
cation.  I  think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas 
more  diftin^l,  to  reftricl  its  meaning  : — and  for  fuch 
a  reftriftion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers 
in  a  cafe  perfeftly  analogous. — In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  word  pcrctpiion^  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objects,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth  :  and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juftly  cenfured,  who  (hould  treat  of 
thcfe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  £iine 
article  of  perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  conception  of  a  truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  object  of  fenfe,  as  be- 
tween the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. — I  have  therefore  takea 
the  liberty  to  difiinguifh  alfo  the  two  former  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  :  and  under  the  article  oi  conception 
fliall  confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  pail  (en- 
fations,  or  of  the  objefts  of  fenfe  that  we  have  fiac- 
merly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  witli 
imagination.  Dr.  Reid  fays,  that  "  imagination,  in 
its  proper  fenfe,  fignifies  a  lively  conception  of  ob- 
jecb  of  fight."  "  This  is  a  talent"  (he  remarks) 
of  importance  to  poets  and  orators  ;  and  deferve» 
a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  witb 
''  their  arts."  He  adds,  that  **  imagination  is  di£- 
"  tinguiftied  from  conception,  as  a  part  from  a 
"  whole." 

I  fliall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper 
Englifli  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagina* 
tion.  In  a  fl:udy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  frona 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words  ;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  thofe  we  employ,  and  -^ 
adhere  to  our  own  definitions. 
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The  bufindSs  of  conception  according  to  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an 
exad  tranfcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived. 
.  But  we  have  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our 
conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts 'of  different  ones 
together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of'  our  own  ere* 
ation.  I  ihall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  expreis 
this  power  :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  .is  the  pro- 
per ienfe  of  the  word  ;  if  imagination  be  the  power 
which  gives  t»rth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and 
the  painter.  This  is  not  a  (imple  faculty  of  the  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abftraction,  to  feparate  from  each  other 
qualities  and  <:ircumfiances  which  bave  been  perceiv- 
ed in  conjun<Etion  ;  and  alfo  judgment  and  tafte  to 
dired:  us  in  forming  the  conibinations.  If  they  are 
made  whoHy  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of  inianity.* 

The  firft  remarkable  fa<9b  whidi  ftrikes  us  with  re- 
•fpect  to  conception  b,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob- 
Jeds  of  fome  fenfes  mudi  more  eafily  than  tfaofe  of 
others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  abient  vifible  ob- 
jed,  fuch  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  ais,  much 
more  eaiily  than  a  particular  found,  a:  particular  tafte, 
or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be  im- 
proved in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.    Few  peo- 

*  In  common  disconrse,  we  often  u?e  the  phrase  of  tJUnkirfg  upon 
an  object y  to  express  what  I  here  call,  the  conceft'im  of  it. — 'In  the 
following  passage,  Shakespeare  uses  the  former  of  these  phrases, 
and  the  words  muglmtkni  and  aftftcfumsion  as  s^'nonymous  with 

each  oth?£. 

. Who  can  hold  a  tire  in  Lis  hand. 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow^ 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer*s  heat  ? 
Oh  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  .good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

K.  KicHARD  IL  Act  i.  Scene  d. 
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pie,  I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  very  diftind  concep- 
tion of  founds  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  by  praAicfe^ 
a  perfon  may  acquire  a  power  of  amufing  himfelf 
with  reading  written  mufic.  And  in  the  cafe  c^  po- 
etical numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  a  reader 
may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  with*  ^ut  artic- 
ulating the  words,  even  in  a  whifper.  In  fuch  cafes» 
I  take  for  granted,  that  our  pleafure  arifes  frona  a 
very  ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  afibdate  with  particular  written 
charafters. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  viiible  objeds,  leemi 
to  arife  from  this ;  that  when  we  think  ivf  a  found 
or  of  a  tade,  the  objed  of  our  conception  is  one  fin^ 
gle  detached  fenfation  ;  whereas  every  vifible  objeA 
is  complex  ;  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of 
it  as  a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 
To  perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  nece& 
fary  to  recoUecl  what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  lub^ 
Jed  of  attention.    As  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  attend 
to  every  point  of  the  picture  of  an  objocl  on  the  rcU* 
ina,  fo,  I  apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inllant  fbrair; 
a  conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifibie  object ;  bub» 
that  our  conception  of  ihe  objecl  as  a  whole,  is  thfi 
refult  of  many  conceptions^     The  afibciation  of  idmr  ^ 
conneds  the  different  parts  together,  and  prefeoM 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement }  and;^ 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  oam 
another  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  tm   - 
flrengthen  the  affociations.     It  is  fome  confirmaticMk« 
of  this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  A;* 
fucceflion  oi  founds,  than  any  particular  found  whidu 
we  have  heard  detached  and  unconnected.  u>     • 

The  power  of  conceiving  vifible  objects,  like  aK| 
otlier  powers  that  depend  on  the  aficKiation  of  ideaSi^ 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit.  A  peribiit 
accuftomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  moreperfis^ 
notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landscape  which  he  bw 
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feen,  than  one  who  has*  never  pracKfed  that  art.  A 
portrait  painter  traces  tbe  form  of  the  human  body 
from  memory,  with  as  little*  exertion  of  attention^ 
as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe 
his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are 
firiking  differences  among  individuals :  and,  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft,  that^in  tbe  greater  number 
of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defects  of  fight  in  this  ret 
ped,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  defeA  in  the 
power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
often  fee  men  who  are  perfectly  fer.fible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  colours  when  they  are  prefent- 
ed  to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colors, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  ar.d 
are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  fliould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  col- 
or like  other  men,  when  the  objeft  is  prefent,  but 
are  incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  ear- 
ly habit  of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  dif- 
tindly  when  the  objeft  is  removed.  Without  this 
power  of  conception,  it  is  evidently  impoilible  for 
them,  however  lively  their  fenfations  m^y  be,  to 
give  a  name  to  any  color ;  for  the  application  ot  the 
nanie  fuppofes  not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the 
fenfation,  but  a  power  of^comparing  it  with  one  for- 
merly felt.  At  the  fame  time,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  by  thefe  x)bfervations  to  deny,  that  there 
are  cafes,  in  which  there  is  a  natural  defect  of  the 
organ  in  the  perception  of  color.  In  fome  cafes, 
perhaps,  the  fenfiition  is  not  fek  at  all ;  and  in  oth- 
ers,  the  faintnefs  of  the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe 
of  thofe  habits  of  inattention,  from  which  the  inca« 
pacity  of  conception  has  arifen. 

A  talent  for  lively  defcription,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe 
of  fenfible  objeds,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  defcriber  poffeffes  the  power  of  concep- 
tion.    We  may  remark,  even  in  common  conver- 
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fation,  a  firildng  difference  among  indimiiials  in 
this  refped.  One  man,  in  attempting  to  coannsj  a 
notion  of  any  ofajeft  he  has  iieen,  feems  to  fbioe  at 
before  him,  and  to  psunt  from  adual  petceptioa  ; 
another,  although  not  deficient  in  a  ready  eloomticin, 
finds  himfelf  in  luch  a  fitoation  confiiied  and  cnibar- 
raffed  among  a  number  of  pardcuiars  imperfafily 
apprehended,  which  csowd  into  his  mind  iRfkhont 
any  juft  order  and  connexion.  Nor  is  it  merely  id 
the  accuracy  of  our  defcriptions  that  this  power  is 
fubfervicnt :  it  contributes  more  than  any  thing 
eUe  to  render  them  ftrildng  and  expreifive  to  otken, 
by  guiding  us  to  a  leledion  of  fuch  drcumfiasioesat 
are  moll  prominent  and  charaderilHcal ;  infoHndi 
that  I  think  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  if  a  pn» 
ion  would  not  write  a  happier  defcription  of  an  oh- 
jed  from  the  conception  than  from  the  acfcuai  per* 
ception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  dm 
perfedion  of  defcription  does  not  confift  in  a  niinutt 
ipecification  of  circumftances,  but  in  a  judicious  &» 
ledion  of  them ;  and  that  the  beft  rule  for  making 
the  feleftion  is,  to  attend  to  the  particulars  thtf 
make  the  deepeft  impreilion  on  our  own  mindft 
When  the  object  is  actually  before  us,  it  is 
ly  difficult  to  compare  the  impreflions  which 
ent  circumftances  produce  ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a  defcription,  would  prevent  the  im|mC> 
fions  which  would  otherwife  take  place.  Whiuw 
afterwards  conceive  the  object,  the  reprefentatioDiflf 
it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  mecdfr 
an  outline ;  and  is  made  up  of  thofe  drcumfianca^ 
which  really  ftruck  us  moft  at  the  moment  ;  wlMk 
others  of  lefs  importance  are  obliterated.  The  Ui|- 
preffion,  indeed,  which  a  drcumfiance  makes  on  tkf 
mind,  will  vary  confiderably  with  the  degree  of  a 
perfon's  tafie ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tiiaMi 
man  of  lively  conceptions,  who  paints  from  theA^ 
while  his  mind  is  yet  warm  from  the  original  foMW^ 
can  hardly  fail  to  fucceed  in  defcriptive  compofition« 
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Th«  fads  and  obfervations  which  I  have  now  m€n« 
tioned,  are  applicable  to  conception,  as  difliDguilh- 
ed  from  imagination.  The  two  powers,  however, 
are  very  neany  allied  ;  and  are  frequently  fo  bleadr* 
ed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two, 
fome  particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. There  are  alfo  many  general  fads  which 
hold  equally  with  refped  to  both.  The  obferva- 
tioBS  which  follow,  if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of 
this  number,  and  might  have  been  introduced  with 
equal  propriety  under  either  article.  I  mention 
them  here,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  refer  to  them 
in  the  courfe  of  the  following  work,  in  treating  pf 
fome  fubjeds,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  ex- 
amination, before  we  have  another  opportunity  of 
confidering  thi«  part  of  our  confiitution. 

It  is  a  common^  I  believe  I  may  fay  an  univerfal, 
doctrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
^nation,  which  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
It)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its 
objed.  "  Perception,"  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  attended 
*•  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiflence  of  its  objed ; 

memory,  with  a  belief  of  its  pall  exigence  ;  but 

imagination  is   attended  with  no  belief  at  all ; 

and  was  therefore  called  by  the  fchool-men,  appre- 

benfiojimplex" 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  prefume  to  call 
in  queftion  a  principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally 
received ;  yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which 
lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  fpecilical  dif- 
tindion  between  perception  and  imagination,  that 
the  former  is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the 
latter  with  none ;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagin- 
ation were  of  any  objed,  and  the  more  completely 
that  objed  occupied  the  attention,  the  lefs  Ihould 
we  be  apt  to  believe  its  e^dftence  ;  for  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers  is  em- 
ployed feparately  from  the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing 
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to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it,  the  laws  which 
regelate  its  operation  will  be  moft  obvious  to  our 
obfervation,  and  will  be  moft  completely  difbrinHn- 
ated  from  thofe  which  are  charaAeriftical  of  the  oth- 
er  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very  diflPerent  however 
is  the  faft,  that  it  is  matter  of  common  remark,  that 
when  imagination  is  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  aC* 
cribe  to  its  objeAs  a  real  exiftence,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
dreaming  or  of  madnefs  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  -who,  in  fplte  of  their  own  general  be- 
lief of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  llories  of  ap|nri- 
tions,  dare  not  truft  themfelves  alone  with  their  own 
imaginations  in  the  dark.  That  imagination  u  in 
thefe  inftinces  attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the 
evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of;  for 
we  feel  and  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fliould  do, 
if  we  believed  that  the  objeds  of  our  attention  were 
real ;  which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphyfidans 
produce,  or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accom- 
panies perception. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fa6t  that  I  wifh  to  eftablilh  is 
fo  firiking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion';  . 
but  in  moft  cafes,  the  impreilion  which  the  objeds 
of  imagination  make  on  the  mind  is  io  momentary^ 
and  is  fo  immediately  corrected  by  the  furrounditi^ 
objefts  of  perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influn 
ence  our  conduft.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
on  a  fuperiicial  view,  that  imagination  is  attended 
with  no  belief ;  and  the  conclufion  is  furely  juft  ia 
moft  cafes,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a  permanent  con* 
viclion  which  influences  our  conduft.  But  if  thA 
word  be  ufed  in  the  ftrict  logical  fenfe,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think,  after  the  moft  careful  attention  to  what 
I  experience  in  myfelf,  that  the  exercife  both  o# 
conception  and  imagination  is  always  accompaniecl; 
with  a  belief  that  their  objefts  exift.*     Wheq  a 

*  As  the  foregoing  reasoning,  though  satibfactory  to  myself,  htti 
not  appeared  equally  so  to  some  of  niy  friends ;  I  should  wish  th* 
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painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  abfent 
friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  pi£ture,he  believes  for  the 
moment  that  his  friend  is  before  him.    The  belief, 

yoader  to  consider  the  remarks  which  I  now  ofiTeri  as  amounting 
rather  to  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguments 
which  I  have  stated,  in  opposition  to  the  common  doctrine  con« 
ceming  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  authorised,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  following  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid*s  on  a  different 
subject  I  In  considering  those  sudden  bursts  of  passion^  which  lead 
us  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objects,  he  endeavors 
to  shew,  that  we  have  in  such  cases,  a  momentary  belief  th^t  the 
object  is  alive.  "  I  confess,"  says  he,  ^'  it  seems  to  me  impossible, 
'*  that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a  thing,  which,  at  that 
^  very  moment,  is  conpidered  as  inanimate ;  and  consequently  ixl- 
*^  capable  either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  punished.— -There 
«*  must,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  vome  momentary  notion  or  con- 
*<  eeption,  that  the  object  of  our  resentment  i»  capable  of  punish- 
"  ment." 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks,  that  "  men  may 
*^  be  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  speculation, 
«  they  reject." 

^*  I  knew  a  man,"  says  he, "  who  was  as  much  convinced  as  a- 
^  ny  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the 
<*  dark :  yet  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  room  alone,  nur  go  alone  into 
**,  a  reom  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply 
**  a  belief  of  danger  ?  Thisvis  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy  con* 
'<  vinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no.  more  danger  in  the  dark  when  a- 
**'lone,  tlian  with  company.  Here  an  unreasonable  belief,  whi9h 
**  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so  fast  as  to  goverii 
f<  his  conduct,  in  opposition  to  his  speculative  belief  as  a  philoso- 
^  pher,  and  «  man  ef  sense." 

*^  There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battle- 
**  ment  of  a  very  high  tower  without  fear ;  while  their  reason  con- 
**  vinces  them,  that  they  are  in  no  mdre  danger  than  when  standi 
^  ing  upon  the  ground," 

These  facts  are  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition,  that  when- 
ever the  objects  of  imagination  engross  the  attention  wholly  (which 
they  may  do,  in  opposition  to  any  speculative  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  their  non-existence,)  they  produce  a  temporary  belief  of 
their  reality. — Indeed,  in  the  last  passage.  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  ad« 
mit  this  to  be  the  case ;  for,  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of 
apparitions,  believes  himself  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time)  that 
the  objecib  of  his  imagination  are  real. 
R 
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indeed,  is  only  momentary  ;  forit  is  extremely  di£ 
£cuit,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a  fteady  and 
undivided  attention  to  any  objed  we  conceive  or 
imagine ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the  im- 
agination is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at 
an  end.  We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  difinifs  the 
objects  of  thefe  powers  at  pleafure  'r  and  therefore 
we  learn  to  coniider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind, 
which  have  no  feparate  and  independent  esiftence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a  fpcculative  difbelief, 
as  I  have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiftence  of  aa  ob- 
je6t,  with  a  contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps 
be  more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  experi* 
ment  be  confidcred  with  attention. 

Suppofe  a  lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be 
feen  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferven 
In  this  cafe,  a  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the  experiment 
made  before,  has  fo  ftrong  a  fpeculative  convi&ioa 
of  the  non»exiilence  of  the  objed  in  that  place 
where  he  fees  its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate 
to  put  his  finger  to  the  apparent  flame,  without  afly 
apprehenfion  of  injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  were  po& 
fible  for  the  obferver  to  banifli  completely  from  hXk 
thoughts  all  the  circumflances  of  the  experimeDfl^ 
and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  perdqi- 
tion  ;  would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a  result 
ty  ;  and  would  he  not  expert  the  fame  confequence» 
from  touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in' a 
ftate  of  inflammation  ?  If  thefe  queftions  be  anfwer- 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  follovv  j  that  the  eSsA 
of  the  perception,  while  it  engages  the  attentioi^ 
completely  to  itfelf,  is  to  produce  belief ;  and  that 
the  fpeculative  difbelief,  according  to  which  our  edtK 
duflr  in  ordinary  cafes  is  regulated,  is  the  refult  of  ^ 
recolle<9:ion  of  the  various  circumftances  with  whicL 
the  experiment  is  accompanied. 
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If,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  I  have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap- 
pearance  exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  effeft 
is  the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh  from  our  thoughts 
the  circumfiances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit 
our  attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive :  for  here 
the  belief,  which  is  the  firft  eflFed  of  the  perception, 
alarms  our  fears,  and  influences  our  condu6i:,  before 
refledion  has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingenious 
optical  deception,  which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this 
city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  prefented  to  the  fpec- 
tator :  and  when  he  Was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with 
his  hand,  a  ftroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image 
of  a  dagger.  If  a  perfon  who  has  feen  this  experi* 
xnent  is  aiked  in  his  cooler  moments,  whether  ox 
not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  faw  to  be  real, 
he  will  readily  anfwer  in  the  negative ;  and  yet  the 
accurate  flatement  of  the  faft  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  firft  and  die  proper  effeft  of  the  perception  is 
belief ;  and  that  the  difbelief  he  feels,  is  the  effect  of 
iubfequent  reflexion. 

The  fpeculative  difbelief  which  we  feel  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  illufions  of  imagination^  I  conceive  to  be  . 
analogous  to  our  fpeculative  difbelief  of  the  exiflence 
of  the  obje<9:  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical  de- 
ception; as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagina- 
tion are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind 
,exclufively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by 
the  optical  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited 
to  oar  perception^  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  cir- 
cumftahces  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.* 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  t^ke  notice  of  a  cir- 

•  It  may  appear  to  some  readers  rather  trlfliog  to  add,  and  yet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous,  that  it  is  . 
not  my  intention  to  insinuate  by  the  foregoing  illustrations,  that 
the  relation  between  perception  and  imagination  has  the  most  dis- 
tant analogy  io  that  between  the  perception  of  the  object,  and  tlie 
.perception  of  its  optical  image. 
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eumftance  with  refpe&  to  the  belief  accompaimn^ 
perce^ion,  which  it  appears  to  me  neceffary  to  fiate, 
m  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid's  dodrine  on  that  fiib* 
je&  completely  iatisfadory*  He  has  fhewn,  that 
certain  fen£itions  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  ac- 
companied with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exiftence 
of  certain  qualities  of  external  objeAs.  But  this 
law  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  prefent  exiftence 
of  the  quality ;  that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  fed 
the  correfponding  fenfation.  Whence  is  it  then, 
that  we  afcribe  to  the  quality,  an  exiftence  indepen^ 
dent  of  our  perception  ?  I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do 
this  by  experience  alone.  We  find  that  we  cannotj 
as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination,  difmifs  or  recal  the  per* 
ception  of  an  external  objeft.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I 
cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  profped 
which  is  before  me.  I  learn  therefore,  to  aicribe  to 
the  objefb  of  my  lenfes,  not  only  an  exiftence  at  th# 
time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  independent  and  it 
permanent  exiftence. 

It  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  dodrine,  thaC 
in  fleep,  when  (as  I  fliall  endeavor  afterwards  to  ihew}: 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence,  the 
time  of  their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  regular 
ted  by  us,  we  afcribe  to  the  obje<^s  of  imagination 
an  independent  and  permanent  exiftence,  as  we  d6 
when  awake  to  the  obiedls  of  |>erception.  The  fame 
thing  happens  in  thofe  kinds  of  madnefs,  in  whidi^ 
a  particular  idea  takes  pofleflion  of  the  attention^ 
and  occupies  it  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  eliei 
Indeed,  madnefs  feems  in  many  caies  to  arife  entire^ 
ly  from  a  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will  over 
the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts  ;  in  confequence  erf 
which,  the  obje6ls  of  imagination  appear  to  have  an 
exiftence  independent  of  our  volition  ;  and  ari 
therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  dodrine,  mutit 
taken  for  realities.  v. 
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Numberlefe  other  illuftrations  of  the  fame  general 
fad  occur  to  me  ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  moft  firikihg.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to 
the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  conned  the  dodri&e 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  Uni* 
veifally  admitted  among  phUofophers. 

The  difiindion  between  the  original  and  the  ac* 
quired  perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to 
every  one  who  has  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to  ex- 
perience, conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion  in 
two  dimenfions  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  infoi^ 
mation  concerning  the  diftances  at  which  obje&s  are 
placed  from  the  eye,  are  propofitions  which  nobody^ 
I  prefume,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fdence,  will  be  difm 
pofed  to  controvert.  In  what  manner  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  a  comparifon  between  the  perceptions  of 
fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to  extend  the  province  of 
the  former  fenfe  to  a  variety  of  qualities  originally 
perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only,  optical  writers 
have  explained  at  great  length  ;  but  it  is  not  necel^ 
fary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  any  partic- 
ular details  with  refped  to  their  reafonings  on  the 
fubjed.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that,  ac» 
cording  to  the  received  dockrine,  the  original  percep. 
tions  of  fight  become,  in  confequence  ot  experience, 
figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  obje3:s,  and . 
of  the  diOiances,  at  which  they  are  placed  from  tbt 
organ  ;  and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain^, 
iji  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and  diftances,  feems, 
from  early  and  conftant  habits,  to  be  an  inftantane- 
ous  perception  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  implies  an  ex^ 
ercife  of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a  compar* 
ifon  of  a  variety  of  different  circumftances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence, 
that  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the 
tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exercife  of 
conception,  according  to  the  definition  of  that  pow* 
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wbich  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary  difcouriey 
indeed^  we  a&ribe  this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the 
uiftantaneoufne&  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to  the 
power  of  perception ;  but  if  the  common  dodrine  on 
the  fubjeA  be  jufi,  it  is  the  refult  of  a  complex  ope- 
ration  of  the  mind  ;  comprehending,  firft,  the  per- 
ception of  thofc  qualities,  which  are  the  proper  and 
original  obje&s  of  fight ;  and,  fecondly,  the  concep- 
tion of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original 
perceptions  of  fight  arc  found  from  experience  to  be 
the  figns.  Hie  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  bf 
means  of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies, 
and  of  the  diftances  of  diefe  objedls  from  the  orgao, 
are  mere  conceptions  ;  ftrongly,  and  indeed  indiflb- 
lubly,  aifociated,  by  early  and  confiant  habit,  with 
the  original  percepuons  of  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  profped^ 
the  various  diflances  at  which  all  its  different  parti 
are  placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of 
the  whole  fcene  before  us^  feems  to  be  perceived  as 
immediately,  and  as  inftantaneoufly,  by  the  mind,  at 
the  coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the  retina. 
The  truth,  however,  unqueilionably  is,  that  this  va- 
riety of  difiance,  and  this  immenfity  of  extent,  ar* 
not  objects  of  fenfe  but  of  conception  ;  and  the  oOp 
lions  we  form  of  them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  di^ 
fer  from  thofe  we  fiiould  form  of  them  with  ouf 
eyes  fhut,  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  iieadily  iii- 
the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being  flrongly  afTociateil 
with  the  fenfations  of  colour,  and  with  the  origiiif^ 
perceptions  of  fight. — This  obfervation  will  betifan 
more  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  confidered,  that,  hf 
a  fkilful  imitation  of  a  natural  landfcape,  in  a  conw 
mon  fhew-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  tb(9 
fame  notions  of  variety  of  diftance*,  and  even  of  inn 
menfe  extent,  as  if  the  original  fcene  were  prefente4 
to  our  fenfes  :  and  that,  although,  in  this  cafe,  wp 
have  a  fpcculative  convidion  that  the  fphere  of  our 
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▼ifion  only  extends  to  a  few  inches  ;  yet  fo  flrong 
is  the  aflbciation  l>etween  the  original  perceptions  of 
£ght,  and  the  conceptions  which  they  habitually  pro- 
duce, that  it  is  not  poffible  for  us,  by  any  efibrt  of 
our  will,  to  [H-event  thefe  concepticms  from  taking 
place. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fieady  and 
permanent,  by  being  ftrongly  afibciated  with  any 
fenfible  impreffion,  they  command  our  belief  no  le& 
than  our  actual  perceptions  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it 
were  pollible  for  us,  with  our  eyes  Ihut,  to  keep  up^ 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible 
objed,  we  fliould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  be- 
fieve  that  the  objed:  was  prefent  to  our  fenles. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  iUu- 
fions  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  ef- 
fects on  the  belief  are  continually  checked  and  cor- 
reded  by  the  objefts  which  the  light  of  day  prefents 
to  our  perceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not 
fo  alarming  to  a  perfon  imprefled  with  the  vulgar 
fiories  of  apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight, 
which  affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of 
fixing  and  prolonging  their  exiftence,  by  attaching 
themfelves  to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibit- 
cd  to  the  eye. — In  like  manner,  when  we  J6ok 
through  a  fog,  we  are  frequently  apt  to  mifiake  a 
crow  for  a  man  ;  and  the  conception  we  have,  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more 
diftindt  and  much  more  fieady,  than  it  would  be  poffi-^ 
ble  for  us  to  form,  if  we  had  no  fenfible  obje£l  befpre 
us }  infomuch  that  when  on  a  more  attentive  obferva- 
tion,  the  crow  ihrinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find 
it  impoffible,  by  any  effort, to  conjure  up  the  phantom 
which  a  moment  before  we  feemed  to  perceive. 
If  thefe  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  effeds  which 
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exhibitions  of  fiditious  diftrefs  produce  on  the  miiid^ 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed  to 
he.  During  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  have  a  general  convicUon  that 
the  whole  is  a  fidion  ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  ibund^ 
that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes  pro* 
duced  by  the  diftrefles  of  the  ftage,  take  their  rife, 
in  moft  cafes,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  dtf« 
trefles  are  real.  I  fay,  in  moft  cafes  ;  becaufe  I  ac* 
knowledge,  that  independently  of  any  fuch  belief, 
there  is  fomething  contagious  in  a  faithful  expreffioa 
of  any  of  the  pamuns. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this 
fuppofition,  ibmewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  wt 
feel  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a 
tower.*  In  both  cafes,  we  have  a  general  convidion, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we  experi« 
ence  ;  but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagination  ' 
are  fo  powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before 
refledion  has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

*  With  respect  to  the  dread  which  we  feel  in  looldng  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  efiecsti 
of  habit  in  gradually  destroying  it.  The  manner  in  which  halut 
operates  in  this  case,  seems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  command  over  oor 
thoughts,  so  as  to  enable  ns  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  tht 
precipice  before  us,  and  direct  it  to  any  other  object  at  pleasures 
It  isTthas  that  the  mason  and  the  sailor  not  only  can  take  precwp* 
tions  for  their  own  safety,  but  remain  completely  masters  of  tbein* 
selves  in  situations  where  other  men,  engrossed  with  their  imag^ 
nary  danger,  would  experience  a  total  suspension  of  their  facultifl& 
Any  strong  passion  which  occupies  the  mind  produces,  for  the  no* 
ment,  the  same  effect  with  habit.  A  person  alarmed  with  the  a^ 
prehension  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  escape  from  the  top  of  a  homi, 
by  a  path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  considered  m 
impracticable ;  and  soldiers,  in  mounting  a  breach,  are  said  to  havt 
sometimes  found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  route  which  ap*. 
peared  inaccessible  after  their  violent  passions  had  subsided. 
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.    CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Of  Abjiraaion. 

SECTION  I. 
'     General  ob/ervatiofis  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind* 

7  THE  origin  of  appellative,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Origin  of  thofe  clafles  of  objedb  which,  in  the  fchools, 
;are  called  genera,  znd  Jpeciesy  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  philofophers  as  one  of  the  moft  difficult  prob- 
lems in  mecaphyfics.  The  account  of  it  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  iimple 
and  fatisfaftory. 

The  affignation"  (fays  he)  "  of  particular  names, 
to  denote  particular  objeds ;  that  is,  the  inftitution 
of  nouns  fubftantive  ;  would  probably  be  one  of 
^'  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  Language. 
The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  (heltered  the 
favage  from  the  weather  ;  the  particular  tree, 
*'  whofe  fruit  relieved  his  hunger  ;  the  particular 
*'  fountain,  whofe  water  allayed  his  thirft  ;  '  would 
**  firft  be  denominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  foun- 
^^  tain  ;  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might 
*^  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark 
them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  ex- 
perience  of  this  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve, 
^^  and  his  necefTary  occaiions  obliged  him  to  make 
mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other 
fountains  ;  he  would  naturally  beftow  upon  each 
**  of  thofe  new  objefts,  the  fame  name  by  which  he 
^^  had  been  accuftomed  to  exprefs  the  iimilar  objeA 
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•*  be  wu  firft  acqnaDted  with.  And  thnt;  tboA 
**  woods,  wluch  were  crigiDally  the  proper  naoMS  of 
**  iDdividnalB,  wouldeach  of  them  inlenfibhf  becooM 
**  the  common  name  of  a  maltinide."* 

"It  is  t^  applicatiw)*'  (he  cDfitinnea;  **  of  tha 
«  Dame  of  an  individual  to  a  great  mimber  ofMeQMf 
**  whofe  refemblaoce  mttmllr  recak  the  idea  of  that 
**  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  erareflM  i^' 
**  that  feems  orisinally  to  have  given  occauon  to  the 
<*  fbrmation  of  thofe  da&s,  and  aflbruneDts,  whid^ 
**  in  the  Ichoola,  are  caHedgetara  2nd /paciet }  knd  of 
**  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rou6eau  inds 
<*  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  loft  to  account  for  theoi^ia; 
**  What  conftitutM  a  J^eksy  is  merely  a  numbef  «# 
**'objeds,  bearing  a  certun  degree  of  refembtaaaB  #8 
**  one  another ;  and,  on  that  account,  deoomiuttcdl 
**  by  a  fingle  appellation,  which  may  be  apfdJed'tit. 
••  cxprels  any  one  of  them."t  ■  ■"  ■  t 

This  view  of  the  natural  progrels  of  the  mind, 
forming  claffifications  of  external  otje^ts,  recei'< 
ibme  illuftration  from  a  hSt  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  in  bis  account  of  a  fmall  ifland  called  Wateeoo, 
which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
Friendly  iflands.  **  The  inhabitants,"  foys  he,  were 
u  afrad  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor  did 
**  they  form  the  leaft  conception  of  their  nature, 
**  But-tfae  flieep  and  goats  did  not  furpals  the  limits 


*  The  same  account  of  the  progresn  of  the  mind  in  the 
formation  oi genera,  ia  given  by  the  Abhe  de  CondilUc,     .^ 

**  Un  cofaDt  appelle  du  nom  i^Arbre  le  ptcmit-r  atbr» 
'*  que  nous  lui  miinirons.  Un  iccuikI  arbre  qu'il  voit  eiw 
*' suite  lui  rapelle  la  meme  idee;  il  lui  doune  Ic  neme 
**  nom  j  de  m^mc  a  un  troisiemc,  a  un  quairieme,  el  vuili 
**  le  mot  HArbrt  donne  d'abord  ^  un  indivtdu,  qui  devitot 
•*  pour  iQi  un  nom  de  classe  ou  de  g~nre,  une  idee  abatraiMta 
**  qui  comprend  tous  lei.irbres  en  general."  < '  ^ 

f  Dissenaiion  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  asn«^!ft| 
Mr.  Smiths  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  ' '  V> 
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^^  of  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us  to  underftand  that 
**  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear,"  he 
adds,  ^^  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could 
^^  ever  make  fo  ftrange  a  miftake,  there  not  being 
^^  the  moft  diftant  limilitude  between  a  fheep  or 
*^  goat,  and  any  winged  animal.  But  thefe  people 
*^  ieemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  exiftence  of  any 
^^  other  land  animals,  befides,  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds* 
*^  Our  fheep  and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very 
**  different  creatures  from  the  two  firft,  and  therefore 
they  inferred  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  latter 
clafs,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  cpnfider* 
"  able  variety  of  fpecies/' — I  would  add  to  Cook's 
very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  miftake  of  thefe 
iflanders  probably  did  not  arife  from  their  conliderw 
ing  a  fheep  or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  firiking  re- 
femblance  to  a  bird,  than  to  the  two  claffes  of  quad- 
rupeds with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  but  to 
the  want  of  a  generic  word,  fuch  as  quadruped^  com- 
prehending  thefe  two  fpecies  ;  which  men  in  their 
fituation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a  per- 
fon  who  had  only  feen  one  individual  of  each  fpecies, 
would  think  of  an  appellative  to  exprefs  both,  inftead 
of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each.  In  confequence 
of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a 
generic  name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to  which 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new  ani- 
mal they  met  with. 

The  claffification  of  different  objects  fuppofes  a 
power  of  attending  to  fome  of  their  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, without  attending  to  the  reft  ;  for  no  two 
objefts  are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpecific  differ- 
ence ;  and  no  affortment  or  arrangement  can  be  for- 
med among  things  not  perfedly  alike,  but  by  lofing 
fight  of  their  diftinguifliing  peculiarities,  and  limit- 
ing the  attention  to  thofe  attributes  which  belong 
to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power 
of  attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes 
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prefent>to  w  ia  aftateof  uniottiWeneTeranildfiiBre 
bad  any  ideaof  number ;  finr,  before  we  can  canfidA 
different  objeAs  as  formtng  a  nnltitnde,  it  k  nccefr 
Jaiy  that  we  Ihrnild  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of  dmn 
one  commnQ  name ;  or,  in  other  wordSi  that  <ra 
Ihould  reduce  them  aUto  the  lame  genus.  ThcTfc 
rious  objeds,  fur  example,  animate  and  iaaniman^ 
which  are,  at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may  daft  and 
number  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to 
the  view  of  them  that  I  chufe  to  take.  I  may  nx&lt 
fuccelGvely  the  number  of  ffaeep,  of  cows,  ix  faorft^ 
of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches  }  or  I  may  firft  ra^nti 
the  number  of  animus,  and  then  the  nombcr  of 
trees ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  al 
the  organized  fubftances  which  my  fenfes  pireAnt  M 
me.  '  But  whatever  be  the  prindide  on  wluch- «ny 
daffification  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  oKaOt 
numbered  tngetfaer,  muft  be  confidered  in  thow-Mf  ■ 
fpeAs  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  othat^ 
and  that  it  1  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  oomfaii 
nations  of  fenfe,  I  never  could  have  conceived' th^ 
as  forming  a  plurality.  '    .    i 

Ihis  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  oT-afw 
tributes  of  an  object  apart  from  the  reft  ;  or^-as  1 '' 
would  rather  chufe  tu  define  it,  the  power  which  thiQ 
underllanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combinations 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diflinguiOied  by  logi- 
cians by  the  name  of  abftraHion.  It  his  been  fup* 
pofed,  by  fome  philofophers,  (with  what  probability 
1  fhall  not  now  inquire,)  to  form  the  charaiflerifiical 
attribute  of  a  rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  rbe 
moft  important  of  all  our  faculties,  und  very  iiitii 
mately  conneded  with  the  exercife  of  our  rcafbning 
powers,  is  beyond  difpute.  .And,  I  flitter  tnyrelf.  it 
will  appear  from  the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how 
much  the  proper  management  of  it  conduces  to  t] 
fuccefs  of  our  philofophtcal  puifuits,  and  ot  our 
eral  conduA  in  life. 


1 
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The  fubferviency  of  Abftradion  to  the  power  of . 
Reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a  Poetical  or  Creative  Imagination,  fball  be  after- 
wards fully  illuftrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufl^cient 
for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  abfiradion  is  the 
ground-work  of  clai&fication,  without  this  faculty 
of  tJie  mind  we  (hould  have  been  perfectly  incapable 
of  general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  muft 
neceflarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals ;  and 
that  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  branches  of  fcience, 
particularly  the  different  branches  of  mathematics, 
in  which  the  very  fubjects  of  our  reafoning  are  ab- 
ftradions  of  the  underftanding,  could  never  have 
poffibly  had  an  exiftence.  With  refped  to  the 
fubferviency  of  this  faculty  to  poetical  imaginations- 
it  is  no  lefs  obvious,  that,  as  the  poet  is  fupplied 
with  all  his  materials  by  experience ;  and  as  his 
province  is  limited  to  combine  and  modify  things 
which  really  exifi,  fo  ^s  to  produce  new  wholes  of 
his  own  ;  fo  every  exertion  which  he  thus  makes  of 
his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of  abftradion 
in  decompofing  and  feparating  actual  combinations* 
And  it  was  on  this  account,  that,  in  the  chapter  on 
Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  diftin<%ion  between 
that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which  (at 
leaft  in  the  lenfe  in  which  I  employ  the  word  in 
thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  va- 
rious other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  diflference  between  the  abftraAions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reafoning,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  imagination.  And,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,it  is 
a  diftinfti(\n  which  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended 
to  by  fome  Writers  of  eminence.  In  every  inftancJe  in 
which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new 
wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the  per-' 
ceptions  of  fenfe,  it  is  evidently  necdSkvy  that  the 


poet  or  the  painter  fl)qa)d  hft  Me  tQ  fi«t^ta,r1|||V^ 
lelf  the  circHin&aiicQB  abftra^ed,  as  iepvate.  ob|f4N! 
of  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means  re^nfitajlf^ 
every  cafe  in  which  abftra&ioo  is  fubfervient  t^rthit 
power  of  reafoning  ;  for  it  frequently  happenst  that 
we  can  reufoflconcerniag  one  quality  or  prQp«i0: 
of  an  objtGt  abftra&ed  from  the  reft,  while,  at.w. 
iame  time,  we  find  it  impufltble  to  conceive  it  ftp^ 
rarely,  llius;  I  can  feafon  concerning  eztenfiM; 
and  figure,  without  any  reference  to  color ;  althoqgt^ 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  a  perfon  poflel&d  c^  fight  ^m^ 
make  extenfion  and  figure  fteady  o^e&a  ef  cxm^ttf^ 
tion,  without  conneding  with  them  one  colop!  itt 
another.  Nor  is  this  always  owing  (as  it  ts  in  ^9: 
inftance  now  mentioned)  merely  to  the  aflb  *  * 
of  ideas ;  for  there  are  caic^,  in  which  we  can 
conceiving  things  Jeparately,  which  it  'i»  im|  .._^, 
for  us  to  luppofe  any  being  lb  cooftituted  as  tatefi^,- 
cetve  apart.  Thus,  we  can  reafon  conceniOV* 
length,  abftraded  from  any  other  dimenfion}  .^ 
though,  iurely,  no  underflanding  can  make  Iei»|t)^ 
without  breadth,  an  objc£l  of  conception.  Ana,  by 
the  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  an  error, 
which  inatliematical  teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  io 
explaining  the  firfl  principles  of  geometry.  By 
dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  firfi  definitionK,  they  lead 
the  ftudent  to  fuppole  that  they  relate  to  notions 
which  are  extremely  myfterious  ;  and  to  llrain  his 
powers  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot 
puiEbly  be  made  an  objed  of  conception.  It  thefe 
definitions  Were  omitted,  or  very  flightly  touched 
upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  directed  to  geomet- 
rical reafonitigs,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  per- 
ceive, that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  thede- 
monftrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them  ;  and  that 
the  human  underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  rtidoA*  . 
ing  concerning  things  feparately,  which  are  alw^ 
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prefented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception 
and  conception,  in  a  ftate  of  union.  Such  abfirac- 
tions,  in  truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of 
chankind ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are 
infeniibly  formed.  When  a  tradefman  fpeaks  of  the 
length  of  a  room,  in  contradifiindion  to  its  breadth ; 
or  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  difiance  between  any  two 
objefts;  he  forms  exaftly  the  fame  abftraftion, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  defini- 
tion ;  and  which  inoft  of  his  commentators  have 
thought  it  neceflary  to  illuftrate  by  prolix  meta- 
phyfical  difquifitions. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  the  na- 
ture and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
notwithilanding  its  eflential  fubferviency  to  every  adl: 
of  clarification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercifed,  al- 
though we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  indi« 
vidua]  objeA.  Although,  for  example,  we  had  nev- 
er feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  flill  have  been  able 
to  attend  to  its  color,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abfiradion,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalization, 
is  neceflary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera 
and  fpedes  ;  and  they  have  endeavored  to  fliew, 
that  although  generalization  without  abftraftion  is 
impofiible ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed, 
as  to  be  able  to  abftrad,  without  being  capable  of 
generalizing.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not 
neceflary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpof* 
es  which  I  have  at  prefent  in  view. 
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SECTtCJNJI.  ■  , 

Of  the  Object  efwr  Tboi^tt  when  toe  eg^  j«JWiW^ 

FROM  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  of  the  coaimon  theories  of  perception,  it 
appears  to  hare  been  a  prevailing  o^iniun  among 
philufophen,  that  the  qualities  of  external  objeds 
are  perceived,  by  means  of  imagee  or  fpecies  tranf- 
mjtted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfc  :  an  (pin- 
ion of  which  I  abeady  en'de;LVored  to  trace  the  uri< 
Sin,  from  certain  natural  'prejudices  fuggelled  by 
le  pheooiuena  of  the  material  world,  the  fame 
train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  fuppofe  tbit,  in 
the  cafe  of  all  our  other  intell^^al  operations,  there 
exifl  id  the  mind  certain  idea^  -  diliinct  from  the 
mind  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  ideas  are  the  objects  a- 
bout  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.  When  1 
recoiled,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  abfent 
friend,  it  h  fuppofed  that  the  immediate  objcift  of 
my  thought  is  an  idea  of  my  friend  ;  which  I  at  firil 
received  by  my  fenfes,  and  which  1  liave  been  ena- 
bled to  retain  in  the  mind  by  the  faculty  of  memo- 
ry. -When  I  foi-m  to  myfelf  any  imaginary  combi- 
nation by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it  is  fup- 
pofed in  like  manner,  that  the  parts  wliich  I  com- 
bine, exified  previoufly  in  the  mind ;  and  fiirnilh 
the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of  imagin- 
ation to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  all  thefe  notions  are  wholly 
hypothetical ;  that  it  i^  impollible  to  produce  a  (had- 
ow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them  ;  and  that,  even 
although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  would 
not  render  the  phenomena  in  quefiion  more  int.^'- 
gible.  According  to  his  principles,  therefore,-!  w 
have  no  ground  for  fuppoung,  that,  in  any  onetA 
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eration  of  the  mind,  there  exifts  in  it  an  object  dif- 
tind"  from  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  all  the  common  ex- 
prefCons  which  involve  (Uch  a  fuppofition  are  to  be 
confidered  as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which 
■  ferve  only  to  difguife  from  us  the  real  hiftory  of  the 
^^  intelledual  phenomena.* 

^  In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  Dr.  Retd's  meaning, 
*  in  his  reasonings  against  the  ideal  theory,  it  miy  be  necessary  to 
explain,  a  little  more  fully  than  I,  have  done  in  the  text,  in  what 
feense  he  calls  in  questio^n  the  existence  of  idea^ ;  for  the  meaning 
which  this  word  is  employed  -to  convey  in  popular  discourse,  dif- 
fers widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  tlie  philosophers 
whose  opinion  he  controverts.  This  explanation!  shall  give  in 
his  own  words: 

**  In  popular  language,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  concep- 
**  tion,  apprehension,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is 
**  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  distinct  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  dis- 
**  tmctly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  at  all. — When 
<^  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense,  no  man  can  possibly 
<<  doubt  whether  he  has  ideas." 

<*  According  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea^  it 
«  does  not  signify  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or 
**  conception,  but  some  object  of  thought.  Of  these  objects  of 
*(  thought  called  ideas,  different  sects  of  philosophers  have  given 
*•  very  different  accounts.*' 

*'  Some  have  held  them  to  be  self-existent ;.  othors  to  be  in  the 
**  divine  mind ;  others  in  our  own  minds";  and  others  in  thebrain^ 
•*  or  sensorium."  p.  2 1 3. 

<SThe  Peripatetic  system  of  ppecies  and  phanfasms,  as  well  as 
**  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle, 
**  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  must  be  some  object  that 
^<  really  exists ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  something  to  work 
*<  upon.  Whether  this  immediate  object  be  called  an  idea  with 
**  Plato,  or  a  phantasm  or  species  with  Aristotle;  whether  it  be 
,  <<  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impressions  of  externa^ 
«<  objects,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  present  argument."  Ibid, 
p.  8^. 

^  So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philosophers, 
**  that,  1  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to  most,  a  very  strange  par- 
<<  adox,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  that  men  should  ^hink  without 
<*  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  coniradiction  arises  from  the  am- 
**  biguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a  thing  means  only  the 
^  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word, 
^  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought;  which  is 
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,...■.       -<!1 
**  We  sire  ^t  a  lofi  to  kapw,**  ((ays  tlus  cxctTh^t 
philqfopher,)  "how  we,  peRxive  (Uflaot  Dbfaift|j 
**  how  we  remember  thtnn  pafl. ;  ^ow  we  ipiaAtk 
V  things  that  have  no  eafience.  .  Idieai  in  the  invW-  -  - ' 
**  feem  to  account  for  all  thefe  operatiooi ;  they  ^/nr    :) 
**  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  otftnt  '■^■ 
*'  tion  ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  penqqi- 
**  tion  of  things  prefent,  and  in  oontaA  witli.  Jp* 
**perdi»ent;   and  fieeling  is  an  operation  £»jl^ralU    \- 
'*  lar,  that  we  think  it  i>eedg  no  exfdanatton,'  hf^. 
**  may  fervc  to  explain  other  operations.'*  ,  , ' 

*'  But  this  feeling,  or  imptediate  perceptipDy  if,  $$ 
**  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  thuifp  vhifik 
"  w^  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Twotlunga  oiurby 
^'  in  contad,  without  any  feeling  or  percqnteji 
**  there  muft  therefore  be  in  the  petdpUnt, »  y^tStt 
"  to  feel,  or  to  percrave.  How  Oofi  power  is  ^^fiu^ 
**  ced,  and  how  it  operates,  is  quM  beyond  th^lj^pcfc 
**  of  our  knowled^.  As  little  can  we  know,  wMf|^ 
**  er  this  power  mull  be  limited  to  things  jve^^ 
**  and  in  contact  with  us.  Neither  can  any  .auui 
<c  pretend  to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the 
**  power  to  perceive  things  prefent,  may  not  give 
**  us  the  power  to  perceive  thinKS  diftant,  to  reniem- 
^*  ber  things  paft,  and  to  conceive  things  that  never 
«  exifted."» 
In  another  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Reid  has  occalion 

f  ondoiibtedly  k  contradiction.    But  an  idea,  according  to  the  dc^ 
.  "  initioD  given  of  it  hy  pbilosophen,  is  not  thought,  tHit  an  objecft 
**  of  thought,  which  mUly  exists,  and  is  peicaved,  &c."    Ibid.  t£ 
800.  ^ 

I  have  only  to  add,  th^(  vibtn,  in  thii  work,  I  make  u^e  of  tlie 
word  idea  in  stating  my  own  opinions.  I  employ  it  unifoMiJy  in  I  b» 
popular  s«n£C,  and  not  in  the  pbiloaopbica)  sense,  as  nov-  ex[.!ttLn- 
ed ,-  it  wouM  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether  ;  bnl  i  have 
found  it  difiieult  to  do  so,  without  adopting  nnusual  mode;-  of  ex- 
preneion.     I  flatlet  myself  that  I  have  used  it  with  due  caution. 

*Es5aysontheIntelI«!tialPo»ere,p.3I4.  ,  ^ 
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to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 
lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
underftanding,  there  muft  be  anNobjedl  of  thought, 
which  really  exifls  while  we  think  of  it.  His  re- 
marks on  this  fubjeA,  which  are  highly  ingenious 
and  fatisfad:ory,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the 
different  theories  concerning  conception.* 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphyfical  fyftems  it  was 
taken  for  granted,  ^probably  from  the  analogy  of 
aur  External  perceptions,)  that  every  exertion  of 
thought  implies  the  exiftence  of  an  objeft  diftinft 
from  the  thinking  being  ;  it  naturally  occurred,  as 
a  very  curious  queftion.  What  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jefl:  of  our  attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
general  fpeculation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  idea  correfponding  to  a  general  term? 
When  I  think  of  any  particular  objeft  which  I  have 
formerly  perceived,  fuch  as  a  particular  friend,  a  par- 
ticular tree,  or  a  particular  mountain,  I  can  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  a  piAure  or  reprefentation 
of  fuch  objefts ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  giv- 
en by  the  ideal  theory  of  that  sl6t  of  the  mind  which 
we  formerly  called  Conception,  if  not  perfeftly  fatis- 
fadory,  is  at  leaft  not  wholly  unintelligiMe.  But 
what  account  {hall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of 
this  theory,  of  the  objefts  of  my  thoughts,  when  I 
employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  gener- 
ic terms  ?  For,  that  all  the  things  I  have  ever  per- 
ceived are  individuals  ;  and  confequently,  that  the 
ideas  denoted  by  general  words,  (if  luch  ideas  exift,) 
are  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen 
under  my  obfervation  ;  is  not  only  felf-evident,  but 
almoft  an  identical  proportion. 

in  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and  at  a 
ftill  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that, 
although  thefe  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from 

*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  STB. 
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any  obteds  peruivaUe  by  feofe,  yet  Cli9t  they  hsff^ 
an  ^uence  independent  of  the  homan  nund,  aadr . 
are  no  inore  to  be  confounded  ivith  the  anderfianiip 
log,  of  which  they  are  the  {iroper  otjeAB*  tkan  nww 
teml  things  are  to  be  confounded  with  pnr  prmii 
en  of  external  perception :  that  as  all  the  indtrkhiu 
ala  which  compofe  a  genos,  muft  poflefs  fi3inetliiiig> 
in  common  f  and  as  it  ib  in  confequ^ce  of  tIus,dniK 
they  belong  to  that  eenus,  and  are  diftii^fiiiilHblet 
by  the  &me  name,, this  common  thinKforms  theet) 
fence  of  each  i  and  is  the  objeft  of  tne  underfiaocU''  - 
ing,  when  we  reafgn  concerning  the  genua.  Thftf  ' '. 
maintained  alfo,  that  this  common  efleqce,*  no^^ 
wtthftandin^  its  iofeparable  union  with  a  mfdtitiriftt 
of  di&rent  wdlviduals,  is  in  ii&If  one,  and  indin^t: 
ble.  H  ;,^ 

On  moli  of  theTe  points,  the  pbilofophy  of  4^i 
'  tptle  feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  ^^'  . 
of  Plato.     The  language,  however,  which  thefepldr'.;  .■■■ 
lofnphers  employed  on  this  lubjed  was  difioma^j'    / 
and  gdve  to  their  doflrines  the  appearance  of  a  wi4«v 
er  diverfity  than  probably  exifled  between  their  e** 
pinions.     While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  paffion  for 
the  marvellous  and  the  myfleiious,  to  iniift  on  tlie 
incomprehenlible  union  of  the  fame  idea  or  eilence, 
with  a  number  of  individuals,  without  multipiication 
or  divifion  jf  Ariftotle,  more  cautious,  and  aiming  at 

*  In  this  Ttry  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  ef  the  ancients  , 
concerning  universale,  I  have  substituted,  instead  of  Ih«  word  iiitaf 
the  .  ord  euaue,  u  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a  modern  itadtr  tha 
true  import  of  Plato'i expressions.  The  word  ttsentiu  k  :»\6  to  bav«, 
%e«n first  emplo>ed  by  Cicero;  and  it  was  afterwards  idop'.cd  hf 
tbescboolmenjn  the  samesense  in  which  the  Platonistt.  u.ed  t4M^ 
wotdit&a.  SeeDr.  Keid'>I£afaysonthelntellectLall'oweii 
413. 

+  •'  The  idea  rf  a  thing,"  (says  Plato,)  "  is  that  which 
"  one  of  the  maiy  %  which,  preeervitig  th«  ority  ard  inirgrily 
"  own    nature,  runa  throDgb.  and  mixei  with  things  ii  ' 
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greater  perfpicuity,  contented  himfelf  with  faying, 
that  afl  individuals  are  compofed  of  matter  and 
form  ;  and  that  it  is  in  confequence  of  pofieffing  a 
common  form,  that  different  individuals  belong  to 
the  fame  genus.  But  they  both  agreed,  that,  as  the 
matter ,or  the  individual  natures  of  objefts  were  per- 
ceived by  fenfe  ;  fo  the  general  idea,  or  effence,  or 
form,  was  perceived  by  the  inteiled ;  and  that,  as 
the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly  engroffed  with 
the  former,  fo  the  latter  fumifhed  to  the  philofopher 
the  materials  of  his  fpeculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle  on  the  fubje^  of  ideas,  related  to  the 
mode  of  their  exiftence.  That  the  matter  of  which 
all  things  are  made,  exifted  from  eternity,  was  a 
principle  which  both  admitted  ;  but  PJato  farther 
taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things,  there  is  an 
idea  or  form  which  alfo  exifted  from  eternity ;  and 
that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  were  made ; 
whereas  Ariftotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may 
exift  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exift 
without  matter.* 

**  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  alv(ra3r8 
'^  the  same :  90  that  by  it  we  find  out.  and  discriminate  the  thing, 
*^  whatever  shapes  it  may  assume,  and  under  whatever  disguise  it 
**  may  conceal  itself." — Plato  in  Philebo  ;  (quoted  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Origin  and  progress  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  1 00,  2d 
edit) 

*  In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
QD  the  subject  of  ideas,  1  have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  whose 
very  laborious  researches  with  respect  to  this  article  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  are  well  known.  In  stating  the  distinction,  how- 
ever, I  have  confined  myself  to  as  general  terms  as  possible  ;  as 
the  subject  is  involved  in  much  obi:curity,  and  has  divided  the 
opinions  oi  very  eminent  writers.  The  reader  will  find  ^he  result 
of  fimcker's  inqniries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  [¥/] 

The  authority  of  Bmcker,  in  this  instancCi  has  the  more  weight 
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Tie  doArine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  nntverfili^ 
differed  widdy  front  thofe  both  ofptato  and  /"■-  ' 
de,  ind  ietfia  to  haTe  approached  to  a  ^itoi 
which  hs  coniironly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more'^ 
brigin,  and  which  an  eminent  philufnpher  of  the  n 
ent  age  has  ranked  among  the  difcoyeries  wfaT 
the  greateft  bonoar  to  modern  genius.* 

Aether  this  do^rine  of  the  Stoics  coinddedTieQ^ 
tirely  with  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  (whole  c^inibiH 
I  ftali  afterwards  endeavour  to  explun,)  or  whetBtey 
it  did  not  refembie  more,  a  dodnne  maintained  m 
anothcF  fed  of  fchocdmen  called  Conceptualifb,!  fin 
not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  quefiioii  V 
intereiling  only  to  men  of  emditien  ;  for  the  ll ' 


edge  we  pofleis  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  pUlcibplM^ 
is  too  imperfed  taaffift  us  in  the  farther  proAcnmf 
of  the  argument,  or  even  to  dim:nifli  the  mtrtr'^ 
tibofe  philoftiphers  who  have, in  modem  dmoL-bM 

led  tofitniUr  condufions.f  "  IW? 

with  me,  ts  it  coincidM  in  th«  mort  Diatwial  mprtti  irithHiNt 
Dr.  Reid.  See  liis  txstya  on  the  Intellectual  Towtn  al Htn^m^ 
the  conclusion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  mind. 

A  very  diSerent  account  of  Aristotle'.^  doctrine,  in  tho^epartico. 
Ian  in  which  it  is  con.mi  nly  supposed  to  differ  fruni  that  of  Plato, 
ia  given  by  two  modem  wnlersoff^nt  leai-nir.g,  whose  opinina 
arejustly  entitled  to  much  respect,  from  their  fun.. Iliirat-quaintanct 
with  ^rittotie's  latter  Comnientaton  of  the  ■ilexat.d dan  School. 
—See  Origin  atid  Frogresa  of  Iju-iguage,  vol.  i.  and  Hamob'^ 
Hermes. 

It  id  of  rto  consequence,  for  any  of  the  {iar|JOfcs  which  I  hm 
at  pftieiit  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  conti^ 
verted  point  of  philoEophical  hietory.  In  so  far  as  the  ideal  theDV' 
was  Ml  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  whicli  our  gdieral  sm^ 
nlations  are  carried  on,  it  it  agreed  on  all  hands,  il.iii  the  doctrinal 
of  Plato  and  Ariatotlfl  were  eagentially  the  suite;  iit[ii  ai;conliAgir, 
what  1  have  said  on  that  subject, coincides  entittly  with  a  panwi' 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  "  Origin  and  Pro>'re''s  of  I  '\"piii^Sf* 
vol.  i.  p.  «8.  M  edit.  ^^  I 

*  IVeatise  tf  Hainan  Nature,  book  i.  part  i  sect.  T. 

tS6«Note[;G.] 
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As  it  is  not  my  objefb,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into 
hiftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  neceiTary  for  iU 
luftrating  the  fubjeos  of  which  I  treat,  I  fliall  pafs 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
ixledic  philofophers,  (a  fed  which  arofe  at  Alexan- 
dria about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to 
reconcile  the  dodrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  con- 
cerning ideas.  The  endlefs  difficulties,  it  would  ap« 
pear,  to  which  their  fpeciilations  led,  induced,  at  laft, 
the  more  cautious  and  modeft  inquiries  to  baniih 
them  entirely  from  Diale&ics,  and  to  content  them* 
felves  with  ftudying  the  arrangements  or  daffifica* 
tions  of  univerfals,  which  the  antient  philofophers 
had  made,  without  engaging  in  any  metaphyfical 
difquifitions  concerning  their  nature.  Porphyry,  in 
particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  fpecula- 
ted  much  on  this  fubjed ;  yet,  in  his  Introdudion 
to  Ariftode's  Categories,  waves  the  confideration  of 
it  as  obfcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch  queftions  as 
thefe ;  '^  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  exift  in  nature, 
or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and 
(on  the  fuppofition  that  they  exift  in  nature) 
whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objefts  of  fenfe, 
^'  or  disjoined  from  them  ?"  he  declines  ffivinc:  any 
determination. 

This  paflage  in  Porphyry's  Introdu6Hon  is  an  ob- 
ject of  curiofity ;  as,  by  a  Angular  concurrence  of 
circumftances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author's  in- 
tention to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.  Amidft 
the  diforders  produced  by  the  irruptiolis  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  al- 
moft  entirely  loft  ;  and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers 
were  confined  to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle's  Dialec- 
tics, and  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  concerning  the 
Categories.  With  men  who  had  a  relifh  for  fuch 
difquifitions,  it  is  probable  that  the  paffage  already 
quoted  from  Porphyry,  would  have  a  tendency  rath- 
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itrto  excite  thaoto  dbiMp  curiofity  ;  and  accorili^^H 
Yjr,  we  bave  reafbntobrlleve,  that  the  controvert 
to  whidl  it  ralates  continiied,  during  the  dark  ages» 
'  tofdmi'lflTDuritefiil^eftof  dtfcufTion.  The  opin- 
Iloa-whidi  wsu  prevalent  wis,  (to  ufe  the  fcholallic 
Kmgnage  of  the  timea,)  diat  univeH'als  do  not  exift 
$Mte  UBOgS}  nor  after  things,  but  in  things ;  that  is, 
^I  maylw-aBowed  to  attempt  a  commentary  upon 
ei^nreffidm  to  ^ich  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
annex  Terr  predfenotiona,)  univeHiil  ideas  have  not 
(to  ^to  thonght)  an  exigence  feparable  from  indi- 
vfdual  ot^eds  ;  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  have 
^x^d  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time  ;  nor  yet, 
(according  to  the  doftrinc  of  the  Stoics,)  are  they 
tnere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed  in  coofequence 
of  an  examination  and  comparifon  of  particulars; 
but  thefe  ideas  or  forma  are  from  eternity  united  in. 
fbparably  with  that  matter  of  which  things  confift ; 
Or,  as  the  Ariftotelians  fomeiimes  exprefs  themfelves, 
the  forma  of  things  are  from  eternity  immerfed  id  i 
matter. — The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  en* 
tering  into  thefe  details,  not  only  on  account  of  tbdr 
conneffion  with  the  obfervations  which  are  to  follow; 
but  as  they  relate  to  a  controverfy  which,  for  many 
ages,  employed  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  ft- 
fett,  deferves  the  attention  of  philofophers,  as  ooefef 
the  moft  curious  events  which  occurs  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Human  Mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  o[nni<HX 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  eleventi 
century ;  when  a  new  doftrine,  or  (as  fome  authoft 
'^think)  a  doArine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Zen^ 
yfas  propofed  by  Rolcelinus  ;*  and  foon  after  iHH^h 
widtely  pr(^>agated  oyer  Europe  by  the  abilit 
fUb^uence^oneof  liisicholars,  the  celebrate 

•SeeNot«[H.l  -■ 
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Abelard.    According  to  thefe  philofophers,  there  are 
tko  eadftences  in  nature  correfponding  to  general 
terms  ;  and  the  objects  of  our  attention  in  all  our ' 
general  fpeculations  are  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  dodrine,  the  fchoolmen 
gradually  formed  themfelves  into  two  feds  :  one  of 
which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus  and 
Abelard  ;  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  Ariftotle.  Of  thefe  feds,  the  former  are  known 
in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  NominaUfts  ^ 
the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realifts. 

As  it  is  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifls  that 
my  own  opinion  on  this  fubjed  coincides  ;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  fome  cohfequences,  which 
appear  to  me  important^  I  fhali  endeavor  to  date  ic 
as  clearly  and  precifely  as  I  am  able»  purfuing,  how- 
ever, rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author* 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  propeif 
names,  became  gradually  appellatives  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  exteniion  of  their  fignification,  they 
would  exprefs,  when  applied  to  individuals,  thofe 
qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole  gen* 
us.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  refpeft  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  genus,  there  ajre  two  claffes  of 
truths  ;  the  one,  particular  truths  relating  to  each 
individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a  confideration 
of  its  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  properties  ;  the 
other,  general  truths,  deduced  from  a  confideration 
of  their  common  qualities  ;  and  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  conven- 
iently expreffed,  by  means  of  general  terms  ;  fo  as 
to  form  propofitions,  comprehending  under  them  as 
many  particular  truths,  as  there  are  individuals  com- 
prehended under  the  general  terms*  It  is  farther 
evident^  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  fuch  gen- 
f^ral  truths  may  be  obtained  ;  either  by  fixing  the 
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attention  on  one  individual^  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
our  reafoning  may  involve  no  drcumftance^  but 
thoiie  vi^hich  are  common  to  the  whole  genoft  ;  or^ 
(laying  afide  entirely  the  confideration  oTthings,)  by 
means  of  the  general  terms  with  which  language 
fupplies  us.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our  inveitiga- 
tions  muft  necefiarily  lead  us  to  general  conclufioos. 
In  the  firft  cafe  ;  our  attention  being  limited  to 
thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  fubject  of  our  rea- 
Ibning  refembles  all  other  individuals  of  the  lame 
senus,  whatever  we  demonfirate  with  refpeA  to  tUs 
mbjed  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
fame  attributes  belong.  In  the  fecond  cafe  j  the 
fiibje  A  of  our  reafoning  being  expr&fled  by  a  generic 
word,  which  applies-  in  common  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, the  conciuiion  we  form  muft  be  as  ezten- 
£ve  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  fubjeft  is.  in 
its  meaning.  The  former  procefs  is  analogous  to 
the  pra^Uce  of  geometers,  who  in  their  moft  general 
reafonings,  direft  the  attention  to  a  particular  dia- 
gram :  Uie  latter,  to  that  of  algebraifts,  who  carry 
on  their  inveftigations  by  means  of  fy  mbols.  *  In  caiea 
of  this  laft  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the 
aflbdation  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recad 
fbme  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  but 
this  is  fb  far  from  being  necefiary  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  reafoning,  that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  wni^ 
it  may  be  ulefiil  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general 


*  These  two  methods  of  obtaining  general  troths  proceed 
the  same  principles ;  and  are  in  fact,  much  less  different  from 
other,  than  they  appear  to  be,  at  first  view.  When  we  cany  on 
a  process  of  genera)  reasoning,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  a  puligt 
ular  individual  of  a  genus,  tins  individual  is  to  be  considered  mwmjf 
as  a  sign  or  representative ;  and  differs  from  any  other  sign  only  ui 
this,  that  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  things  it  denoiteB.*« 
The  straight  lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book  of  EwAI 
to  represent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from  the  algebraical  u» 
pressions  of  these  magnitudes,  in  the  same  reepects  which  piatii|p^ 
Wfiting  differs  from  arbitrary  characters. 


';* 
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teTTDfi^  it  always  has  a  tendency,  more  or  lefi,  to 
milled  us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a  judge 
muft  neceflarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  ftand 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fiditious  names  i^ 
Utius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius  ;  fo,  in  every  procefs 
of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely 
to  be  logically  juft,  when  the  attention  is  confined 
folely  to  figns ;  and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
prefent  to  it  thofe  individual  objeds  which  may  warp 
the  judgment  by  cafual  afibciations. 

lb  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals, it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  procefies  of  reafon- 
ing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  objeds  themfelves^ 
without  the  ufe  of  language  ;  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end,  by  fubftituting 
for  thefe  objeds,  words,  or  other  arlMtrary  figns. 
The  difference  between  the  employments  of  language 
in  fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning 
clafles  or  genera,  is  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe 
of  words  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  optional ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  effentially  neceflary.  This  obfet- 
vation  deferves  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if!  am 
not  miftaken,  it  has  contributed  to  miflead  fome  of 
the  Realifts  ;  by  giving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ufe 
of  language,  in  thinking  about  univerfals,  however 
convenient,  is  not  more  nccefiary  than  in  thinking 
about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
•  in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  ipba  which 
'the  antient  philofophers  confideredas  the  eflence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  dais ;  and  in  confequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  pof« 
feflion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
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the  generic  appellation  ;  and  which,  therefore^may 
be  faid  to  be  eflential  to  its  claffification  with  that 
particular  genus ;  but  as  all  daffifications  are  to  a 
certain  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceflarily  fol- 
low, that  it  is  more  eflential  to  its  exiftence  as  an  in- 
dividual, than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are 
accuftomed  to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  words, 
(if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  modern  philofo-  ^ 
phy,)  this  quality  forms  its  nominal,  but  not  its  real 

eflence. 

Thefe  obfervations  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuffi- 
clent  for  the  (atisfadion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are 
^t  all  conver£int  with  philofophical  inquiries.  For 
the  fake  of  others,  to  whom  this  diiquifition  may 
be  new,  I  have  added  the  following  illuftrations. 

I  fliall  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved,) that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  ;  and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I  appiehend,  it  is  ne« 
ceflary  that  this  opinion  fhould  be  received.  As  it 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjecl,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doftrine  which 
I  am  then  to  propof  ,  I  (hall,  in  the  following  n* 
marks,  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fyllogifiic 
theory  is  uelUfounded  ;  a  fuppofition  which,  althoC 
not  ftriftly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufficiently  ao^ 
curate  for  the  ufe  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  itkr 
Take,  then,  any  ftep  of  one  of  Euclid's  demonfinu 
tions ;  for  example,  the  firll  ftep  of  his  firft  propolis 
tion,  and  ftate  it  in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm.— •*  AH 
*'  ftrait  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the 
*'  circun^ference,  are  equal  to  one  another."  "  But  A" 
•'  B,and  CD,  are  ftraight  lines, drawn  from  the  centre 
*'  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference.  Therefore,  A& 
*'  is  equal  to  C  D." — It  is  perfeftly  manifeft,  that,  ins 
order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  concluiion,  it  is  by  Bd 
means  neceflary,  that  I  fliould  annex  any  particidai!« 
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notipns  to  the  letters  AB.  or  CD,  or  that  I  (hould 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  equality^  or  by  a  circle^ 
its  centre^  and  its  circumference.  Every  perfon  muft 
be  iatisfied,  that  the  truth  of  the  condufion  is  ne- 
ceffarily  implied  in  that  of  the  two  premifes ;  what- 
ever the  particular  things  may  be  to  which  thefe 
premifes  may  relate.  In  the  following  fyllogifm, 
too : — ^  All  men  muft  die ; — ^Peter  is  a  man ;— there- 
**  fore  Peter  muft  die  ;•' — the  evidence  of  the  conclu* 
iion  does  oot  in  the  leaft  depend  on  the  particular 
nodons  I  annex  to  the  words  many  and  Peter  ;  but 
would  be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to  fubftitute 
inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any 
other  inlignificant  charaders. — "  Ail  X's  muft  die  ; 
** — Z  is  an  X ; — therefore  Z  muft  die  ;*' — is  a  fyllo- 
gifm which  forces  the  aflent  no  lefs  than  the  former. 
It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  fyllogifm  would  be 
equally  conclufive,  if,  inftead  of  the  word  rf/>,  I  were 
to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that  the  language  con- 
tains ;  and  that,  in  order  to  perceive  the  juftne&  of 
the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceflary  that  I  fliould 
underftand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  fliewii,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refpeft  to  lyllogifms,  might  be 
demonftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing 
but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  fame  manner^ 
(and  I  may  add,  on  the  very  fame  principles,)  oil 
which  the  algebraift  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe 
letters,  the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  of 
an  equation - 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  af-- 
fent  we  give  to  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm  does 
not  refult  from  any  examination  of  the  nodons  ex- 
prefied  by  the  different  propositions  of  which  it  is 
composed,  but  is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  words  ftand  to  each  other. 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  every  fyllogism,  the  inference 
is  only  a  particular  inftanceof  the  general  axiom. 
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that  whatever  is  true  universally  of  any  fign,  |piift 
also  be  true  of  every  individual  which  that  fign  can 
be  employed  toexprefi.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  every  proceis  or  reasoning  may  be  refolved  in- 
to  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows,  that  this  operai- 
tion  of  the  mind  fumiflies  no  proof  of  the  esuftenoe 
of  any  thing  correfponding  to  general  terms,  ^tti- 
tin  A  from  the  individuals  to  which  thefe  terms  are 
applicable. 

These  remarks,  I  am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no 
means,  exhauft  the  fubjed ;  for  there  are  varioot 
modes  of  reafoning,  to  which  the  fylogifiic  theory 
does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, it  wiU  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  .eA- 
dence  of  our  ^onclufions  appears  imo'.ediately  trodi 
the  confideration  of  the  words  in  which  the  prenu& 
es  are  exprefled;  without  any  reference  to  tha 
things  which  they  denote.  The  imperfect  account 
which  is  given  of  deductive  evidence,  in  the  recei- 
ved fyftems  of  logic,  makes  it  impof&ble  for  me,  ii 
this  place,  to  profecute  the  fubjeft  any  farther.       *" 

After  all  that  I  have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  langoagi^ 
as  an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I  can  eafily  foreiee  a 
variety  of  objeclions,  which  may  occur  to  the  do^ 
rine  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh.  Bdi 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination 
thefe  objedions,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  " 
that  moit,  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rife 
confounding  reafoning,  or  deduAion,  properly 
called,  with  certain  other  intclledual  proceffi^ 
which  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  employ  in  the  invd^ 
^tion  of  truth.  That  it  is  frequently  of  eflenCiil 
importance  to  us,  in  our  fpeculations,  to  withdinClr 
our  attention  from  words,  and  to  dired  it  to  tjb 
things  they  denote,  I  am  very  ready  to  acknoi^ 
edge.  AH  that  I  ailert  is,  that,  in  so  far  as  Mt 
fpeculations  confift  of  that  procefs  of  the  mind  wlldb 
is  properly  called  reafoning;  they  may  be  carriMtiliik 
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by  words  alone ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing, 
that  every  proce&  of  reafoning  is  perfedly  analo- 
gous to  an  algebraical  operation.  What  I  mean  by 
the  other  intelleflual  procefies  diftind  from  rea- 
foning, which  it  is  necefiary  for  us  fometimes  to 
^  emplpy  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,*'  will,  I  hope, 
appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  invefiigations,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  practical  application  of  a  general  expreffion, 
is  frequently  limited  by  the  conditions  which  the 
hypothecs  involves ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumflance,  fome  math* 
ematicians  of  the  firfl  eminence  have  been  led  to  a- 
dopt  the  moft  paradoidcal  and  abfurd  conclufions. 
Without  this  cautious  exercise  of  the  judgment,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  algebraical  language,  no 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  calculus  will  be  fumcient 
to  preferve  us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  application  of  the  intelTedusd  pow- 
ers perfedUy  diftind  firom  any  procefs  of  reafoning; 
and  which  is  abfolutely  neceuary  for  condufling  us^ 
to  the  truth. 

Inr  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame 
parado^cal  condufions,  as  in  algebra  ;  .becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  direded,  ferve 
as  a  conUnual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers. 
Thefe  cUagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a  variety 
of  relations  among  the  quantities  under  confidera- 
tion,  which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general 
to  exprefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  we  are  not 
confcious  of  any  effort  of  the  judgment  diflind):  firom 
a  procefs  of  reafoning.  As  every  geometrical  in- 
veftigation, however,  may  be  expreffed  algebraically, 
it  is  manifefl,  that,  in  geometry,  as  well  as  in  alge* 
bra,  there  is  an  exercife  of  the  intelleftual  powers, 
diftinft  from  the  logical  procefs  ;  although,  in  the 
£)rmer  fcience,  it  is  rendered  fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of 
diagrams,  as  to  efcape  our  attention. 


wmm 


The  lama  fqnrce  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  whU 
laSRa  in  AlgArl,  i^  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greate 
•degrcet  in;the'bthef  tn^ncbes  of  knowledge.  Ab> 
fining  endrdy.frodi  the  ambiguity  of  language  ; 
and  fiippofiog  aluoovr  rcafonings  to  be  logically  ac- 
COratetUwouUftinbeneceirary  for  us,  from  time  Co 
dine,  in  all  onr  fpecuUtions,  to  lay  aGde  the  ufe  of 
yords,  and  to  have  recourfc  to  particular  examples, 
or  illnftndoni,  in  order  to  corrcd  and  to  limit  our 
gencaral  conclufioiu^— To  a  want  of  attentioo  to  this 
arcuaiftanc^  a  siunber  of  the  fpeculative  abfurdi- 
dea  wMdi  are  current  in  the  world,  might*  1  a  ~ 
perfnaded,  be  eaCIy  traced.  , 

BeJides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  isl 
Ibme  degree  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics 
are  entirely  exempted :  and  which  perpetually  tend 
to  lead  us  aftray  in  our  philofophical  iuquirieii.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  the 
Signification  of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  difEculc 
to  avoid  employing  the  fame  exprefllons  in  difierent 
fenfes,  in  the  coune  of  the  fame  proccls  of  reafon* 
ing.  This  fource  of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  ft 
much  greater  degree,  to  aSecl  our  conclulions  in, 
metaphyfics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the  difer-' 
ent  branches  of  natural  cphilolbphy  ;  but,  if  we  ei^ 
cn)t  mathematics,  there  is  no  fcicnce  what>?ver,  in 
which  it  has  not  a  very  fenf-ble  influence.  In  alge.. 
bra,  we  may  proceed  with  pcrfcd  fafety  througk' 
the  lorigeft  invefligations,  without  carrying  our  at^ 
tention  beyond  the  figns,  till  we  arrive  at  the  lafl;  re.^ 
fult.  But  in  the  other  icienccs,  excepting  in  thofci 
cafes  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  qur. 
terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  rendered  the 
ufc  of  thefe  terms  perfectly  familiar  to  us  by  vera|  i 
long  habit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  procee-'-^^"™ 
this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In  manj 
fee,  it  is  neceflary  for  m  to  ke^p  up,  diuriifj 
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whole  of  our  in veftigations,  a  fcrupulous  and  con-* 
ftant  attention  to  the  ugnification  of  our  expreffions ; 
and,  in  moil  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
is  a  much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs.  But  ftill  this  furniOies  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  doftrine  already  delivered  ;  for 
the  attention  we  find  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the  im- 
port of  our  words,  arifes  only  from  the  accidental 
circumftance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effen« 
tial  connection  with  that  proce(s  of  the  mind,  which 
is  properly  called  reafoning  ;  and  which  confifis  in 
the  inference  of  a  conclufion  from  premifes.  In  all 
the  fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  is  perfectly  a- 
nalogous  to  an  algebraical  operation  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  (when  the  meaning  of  our  expreffions  is  once 
fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carried  on  intirely 
by  the  ufe  of  figns,  without  attending,  during  the 
time  of  the  procefs,  to  the  things  fignined. 

The  conciufion  to  which  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions  lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  of  the  quefl 
tion,  with  refped  to  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts 
when  we  employ  general  terms ;  for  if  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  words,  even  when  etiiployed  without  any 
reference  to  their  particular  fignification,  form  an 
inftrument  of  thought  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  reafoning ;  the  only  fhadow  of  an  argument  in 
proof  of  the  common  dodrine  on  the  fubjeft,  (I 
mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impoffibility  of 
explaining  this  procefs  of  the  mind  on  any  other  hy- 
pothefis,)  falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely, 
than  a  conviction  of  this  impoffibility,  could  have  fo 
long  reconciled  philofophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfup- 
ported  by  any  direft  evidence  5  and  acknowledged 
even  by  its  warmeft  defenders,  to  involve  much  dif-* 
ficulty  and  myftery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  into  a  parricul^^r  confideration  of 
the  {nrafiical  confequences  which  follow  from  the 
W 


foregoing  doftrine.     I  cannot,   however,  help  iis^ 
marking  the  impoj-tance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  talent    for  ready   and  various  Uluftration  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of 
general  terms.     The  former  talent  is  neceflary,  not    , 
only  for  correcKng  and  limiting  ourgeneral  conclu- 
'  fioai^lHit  ^..ena^vg  W  to  araly  out  knowWdjik  . 
iiibeBOGCa&NAreq^ureittoitsrealpractka]  ttfei-'  Tm  •  i 
latter  Cervcftitfat  doubU  purpofe,  of  prerendiljjj^lMv    * 
itfeHiticHi  irbm  b«ng  difirafted  duraie  the  ctrimtii., 
our  redBninjii,  by  kleas  which  are  fordga  to-'At 
point  in  qoeftioD  ;:4Bd  of  inverting  the  attchfiaa :   • 
mm  ibo&,  conceptioos  of  particular  o^e^add'pMVf    * 
*fieii»  tminta^Meh  anight  difturt)  thejufam^ti. 
hf  the  i^eu  and.  feelings,  which  are  apt  O^  mHK^ 
dated  wkh"dteiByia  (Scnfe^uence  ofoitf  owaxfedNi' 
tatpmence,  v:1>Jft( 

Ttas  h&  olt&rratkm  pofaits  out  to  n% '  aUb^  ■mitt':  / 
|niici|Mil  fbundatioa  of  the  art  of  the  oratofnij  Il&» 
BIS  objeA  is  not  fii  much  to  inform  and  to  latii^tAVT  t 
uoderftandiDgs  c^  bis  bearers,  as  to  force  their  Abh-. 
mediate  aflent ;  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  him  to 
clothe-  his  reafonings  in  that  fpeciSc  and  figurative 
language,  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds 
ailociaUDDS  &vorable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert 
their  attention  from  a  logic^  examioation  of  his  ar- 
gument. -  A;procef»  of  reafoning  fb  exprelTed,  af> 
£>rd^  at  once  an  exercile  to  the  judgment,  lo  the  itn- 
a^natioft,  aod  to  the  pafSons  j  and  is  apt,  even 
when  kxKfe  and  inconlequential,  to  impole  on  the 
hifi  nnderftandings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfeftion  of  philuicphical  lan- 
guage, confidered  either  as  aninflrumenT  of  thought^ 
or  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  others^^^onc 
fifb  in  the  ufe  of  expreffions,  which  frnm  ilieir  gen- 
erality, have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  poiKcta 
concq)tit)n  and  imag^tion }  or,,  in  other  pi      ■ 
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tonfifts  in'  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poffible^  in 
its  nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra.  And  faepce 
the  eSe&s  which  long  habits  of  philofophical  fpecu- 
lation  have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe,  thofe  faculties 
of  the  nvind,  which  are  neceflary  for  the  exertions 
of  the  poet  and  the  orator  ;  and  of  gradually  form- 
ing a  flyle  of  conopofition,  which  they  who  read 
merely  for  amufement,  are  apt  to  cenfure  for  a  want 
of  vivacity  and  of  ornamenL 


SECTION  III. 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fome  modem  Pbilofopbers  on^ 
the  Subje^  of  the  foregoing  SeSion. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whofe  a- 
1>ilities  and  eloquence  the  &&.  of  Nominalifts  had 
enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  very  fplendid  triunoph, 
the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts  began  to  revive  ;  and  it 
was  foon  fo  completely  re-^ftablifhed  in  the  fchools, 
as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  What  the  circumftance?  were, 
which  led  philofophers  to  abandon  a  dodrine,  which 
feems  fo  ftrongly  to  recommend  itfelf  by  its  fimpli- 
city,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the. 
heretical  opinions,  which  had  fubjeded  both  Abe- 
lard and  Rofcelinus  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church, 
might  create  a  prejudice  alfo  againft  their  philofoph- 
ical principles ;  and  probably  too,  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  principles  were  dated  and  defended, 
was  not  the  cleareft,  nor  the  moft  fatisfaftorv.*  The 
principal  caufe^  however,  I  am  difpofed  to  think,  of 
the  decUne  of  the  fed  of  Nominalifts,  was  their  want 

*  The  great  argument  which  the  Nominalists  erojployed  against 
the  existence  of  universals  was :  "  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicand||. 
*-  praeter  necessitatem*'* 
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of  fome  palpable  example,  by  means  of  which' 
mi^ht  illutlrate  their  doiilrine.  It  is  by  llic 
which  algebraifts  make  tif  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  carrying  on  their  operations,  th.it  Leibniiz  and 
Berkeley  have  been  mod  fuccelsfii!  in  explaining  the 
ufe  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought;  aDd,as  in 
the  Xllth  century,  the  algebraical  art  was  entirely  un- 
known, Rofceiinus  and  Abeiavd  muft  have  been  redu- 
ced to  the  neceflity  ot  conveying  their  leading  idea 
by  general  circumlocutions  ;  and  muft  have  found 
coniiderable  difficulty  in  ftating  it  in  a  manner  fatis< 
faflory  to  themfelves:  a  conGderation,  by  the  way, 
which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  flow  progrefe  which 
this  doftrine  made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  mora 
ilrikinglight,  the  genius  oft  hofe  men  whofe  fagadty 
led  theui,  under  fo  great  difad vantages,  to  approach 
to  a  conc'ulioQ  fo  juft  and  philofophic  1  in  itfelf,  and 
fo  oppofite  (o  the  prevailing  opinions  of  their  aee. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  feft  feems  to  have 
T>een  almoft  completely  extinA  ;  their  dnftrine  being 
equal.y  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  the  fchonis,  the  fnllowers  ot  Duns  Sco- 
tus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe,  although  they 
differed  in  their  manner  of  explaining  tl'e  nature  of 
imiverfals,  and  oppofed  each  other's  opinions  with 
much  afperity,  yet  united  in  rejecting  the  dodrine 
of  the  Nominahfts,  not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  lead- 
ang  to  the  moft  dangerous  confequences.  At  Lift, 
William  Occam,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  fcholac 
of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  ancitnt  controverfy  s 
and  with  equal  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the 
long-abandoned  philol'ophy  of  Rofcelinus.  Front 
this  time  the  difpute  was  carried  on  with  great ' 
warmth,  in  the  univerfities  of  France,  of  Germany^ 
and  of  England  J  more  particularly  in  the  two  for« 
iner  cqijntries,  wbt^e  the  fovereigns  were  led.  b« 
feme  political  vienv,  to  tntcreft  themfelves  d«  ' 
in  the  cooteft  ^  and  even  to  employ  the  (iv3  gift    „,^ 
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in  fupporting  their  favorite  opinions.  The  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  afiiilance  which^ 
in  his  difputes  with  the  Pope,*  Occam  had  given  to 
him  by  his  writings,  fided  with  the  Nominalifts* 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  Realifts,  and  oriade  their  an* 
tagonifis  the  objefts  of  a  cruel  perfecution.f 

The  proteftant  reformation,  at  length  involved 
men  of  learning  in  difcuffions  of  a  more  interefting 
nature ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controver- 
{y  could  hardly  exceed  that  with  w^nch  the  Nomin* 
alifts  and  Realifts  had  for  fometime  before  maintain- 
ed their  relpedive  dodrines.  "  Clamores  primum 
^'  ad  ravim,"  cfays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been 
an  eye-witnefs  of  thefe  literary  difputes)  ^^  hinc  im- 
^^  probitas,  fznnx^  minse,  convitia,  dum  ludantur,  et 
uterque  alterum  tentat  profternere  :  confumtis 
verbis  venitur  ad  pugnos,  ad  veram  ludam  ex  ficU 
^^  et  fimulata.  Quin  etiam,  quae  contingunt  in  paiae- 
^  ftra,  illic  non  defunt,  colaphi,  alapx,  confputio,  cai- 
*'  ces,  morfus,  etiam  quae  jam  fupra  leges  palaellrae, 
^  fufles,  ferrum,  faucii  mufti,  nonnunquam  i)ccili."{ 
That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the 
teftimony  of  no  lefs  an  author  than  Erafmus,  who 
mentions  it  as  a  common  occurrence  :  '^  Eos  ufque 
*^  ad  pallorem,  ufque  ad  convitia,  ufque  ad  fputa, 
^'  nonnunquam  et  ufque  ad  pugnos  invicem  digladi- 
^  ari,  alios  ut  Nominales,  alios  ut  Reales,  Ioqui."§ 

.  *  Occam,  we  are  toM,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  £(n{>eror  : 
**  Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  caiamo."  Brucker, 
vol.  ill.  p.  848. 

t  MasHEiM*s  Eoclesiastical  History. 

■ 

4:  LuDOTicint  VivHSi 

$  The  Nominalists  procared  the  death  of  John  Huss,  who  was 
a  Realist ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  deny  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  thmr  se^^t. 
The  Realists,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year  1470^  the 
cxmdemnation  of  lolm  de  WesaUft,  who  was  attached  to  the  party 
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The  dirpute  to  which  the  foregnng  obfenmfel 
relate,  although  for  fome  time  after  the  ReformatibMi 
iotemipted  by  theological  difqaifitions,  faak  been 
fince  occafioouly  revived  by  difierent  writers  ;'  and, 
fingular  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  taroi^t 
to  a  concluOon  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed,  'nte 
names,  indeed,  of  Nominalifts  and  ReaRfts  enft'VO 
longer  ;  but  the  point  in  difpute  between  thefe  C#o 
cdsbrated  feds,  coincides  precifely  with  a  qneflfan 
'  which  has  been  a^tated  in  our  own  timea,  and  wUcb 
has  led  to  one  of  the  tnoft  beautiiiil  fpecolationt  of 
modern  philofophy.  ■■    i 

C^  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  ibe  do& 
trine  of  the  Notninaliib,  lince  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  moft  dillinguilhed  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  The  fim  has,  tn  various  parts  of  his  wwk^ 
reprolated  the  hypotfaeOs  of  the  Realiftb  ;  ind.hai 
flated  the  opinions  c^  their  antagonifis  with  ihzt 
acuteoefa,  fimplicity,  and  precifion,  which  diftingtdfl^ 
all  his  writings.*    The  fecond,  confidering  (and  in 

of  the  Nominalists.  These  eontending  tecta  carried  tlwir  fii^  m 
far  aa  to  charge  each  otiiet  with  '-  the  ain  agaiiut  tha  •Hair 
Ghost." 

Mosheih's  Ecclesiasticul  History.  ' 

•"The  universalityof  one  name  to  many  thingb,  liath  bemthe 
«  cause  that  men  think  the  things  themselves  are  universal  ;  and 
"  so  serbusly  contend,  that  besides  Pettr  and  Jolin,  and  all  tbrVeSt  \ 
•*  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be,  in  the  world,  there  il 
"  yet  something  eUe,  that  we  call  Man,  vii.  Man  in  general ;  dfc 
"  cpiving  themselves,  by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  appttli. 
«  tion,  tor  the  thing  it  MgniGeth  :  For  it  one  -hoiiM  decirei'tlM 
"  painter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  a  man,  u  hich  h  as  mni^ii 
*'  toeay,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaneth  no  m  le,  but  thattte 
"  painter  thouldchuse  what  man  he  pleasethtotlraw.  whicb'in^B 
"  needs  be  some  of  them  that  ar«.  or  have  been,  or  may  be  ;  noRC 
■'of  which  are  iiniverMl.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  dntv 
"..the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particalar  peraoti,  he  limitelb  the 
«  painter  to  that  one  person  he  cbuseth.  It  is  plain,  fherefei^ 
»*  tliat  there  ia  nothing  universal  but  names  ;  which  are  therelM 
"  CRUed  indefinite,  because  we  limit  them  not  ourselves,  but  l«aw 
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my  opinion,  juftly)  the  do£hrines  of  the  antients  con- 
cerning univerials,  in  fupport  of  which  fo  much  in- 
genuity had  been  employed  by  the  Realifis,  as  the 
great  fource  of  myftery  and  error  in  the  abfiraft 
iciences,  was  at  pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by 
fome  very  ingenious  and  original  fpeculations  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Hume's*  view  of  the  fubjeft,  as  he  him- 
felf  acknowledges,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  Berkeley  ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  feems  to 
have  regarded  as  the  author  <»f  an  opinion,  of  which 
he  was  only  an  expofitor  and  defender ;  and  which, 
llnce  the  days  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been 
familiarly  known  in  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe.f 

^  them  to  be  appUed'by  the  hearer :  whereas  a  dngolar  name  is 
<<  timited  and  restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  signifieth  yns 
<*  when  we  say,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  pro- 
^  per  naine,  or  by  some  such  other  way." 

HoBBES's  TripoSy  chap.  v.  $  0. 

*  <<  A  very  material  question  has  been  started  concerning  ab- 
^  stract  or  general  ideas  :  Whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
^  in  the  mind*8  conception  of  them  ?  A  great  philosopher  hasdis- 
^  puted  the  received  opinioh  in  this  particular  ;  and  ^s  asserted, 
^  that  ail  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to 
.  **  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signification^ 
**  and  make^  them  recal,  upon  occasion,  other  individuals,  which 
**  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  tbe 
**  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of 
**\kte  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  con- 
<S  firm  it  by  some  arguments,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond  all 
<*  doubt  and  controversy." 

Treatise  (^  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  §  T. 
t  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  this  sect,  in  a 
dissertation  '^  De  Stik>  Philgsophico  Marii  Nizolii."  This  Nizo- 
lius  published  a  book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1553,  entitled,  '  De 
**  Veris  prlncipiis  et  yera  Katione  Philosophandi ;"  in  which  he 
opposied  several  of  the  doctrines  of  Aribtetle,  particularly  his  opin- 
ion  concerning  universals.  An  edition  of  this,  work,  with  a  Pre- 
face  and  Notes,  was  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Franckfurt,  in  the 
year  1670.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  by  Dutens.  ^Geneva,  1 768.)  1  have  inser* 
ted  a  short  extract  from  the  former,  in  Note  (1)  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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Notwithfianding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  thefe 
writers,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyfiem  of 
the  Nonainalifis,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have 
been  fiilly  aware  of  the  important  confequences  to 
which  it  leads,  'i  he  Abb^  de  Condillac  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  firft  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz)  who 
perceived  that,  if  this  iyftem  be  true,  a  talent  for 
reafoning  muft  confift,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  a  ikii- 
fnl  ufe  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought. 
The  moil  valuable  of  his  remarks  on  this  fulled  are 
contained  in  a  treatife  De  P  Art  de  Penfer^  which 
forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  '*  Cours  d'Etude.'* 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Fhilofophy  of  Rhetoric^ 
has  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  andHume, 
a  very  curious  and  interefting  fpeculation,  of  which 
I  (hall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  dodrines  of  thefe  wri- 
ters afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea* 
ibning,  is  fo  iimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  fo  fatisfadory,  that,  I  own,  it  is  with 
ibme  degree  of  furprife  I  have*  read  the  attempts 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fy  ft  em  of 
the  Realifts.  One  of  the  aUeft  of  thefe  attempts  is 
by  Dr.  Price  ;  who  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on 
Morals,  has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fup- 
port  of  fome  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool^ 
but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example, 
in  conneding  this  fpeculation  about  univerials,  with 
the  fublime  queftions  of  natural  theology*  The  ob« 
fervations  which  he  has  offered  in  liipport  of  thefe 
opinions,  I  have  repeatedly  perufed  with  all  the  at» 
tention  in  my  power  ;  but  without  being  able  to  en- 
ter into  his  views,  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  his 
meaning.  Indeed,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  afford  no  flight  prefuuiption  againfl 
the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I  obierve, 
that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  moft  occafions,  for 
precilion  of  ideas,  and  for  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  never 
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fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obfcurity  and  myftery,  when 
he  enters  on  thefe  difquifitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exifience  of 
univerfals,  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  in 
fome  of  Dr.  Reid's  conclufions  with  refpeA  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
mind,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impoffible ;  but  ftill  he  feems  to  luppofe, 
that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  isfometbing 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  -which  is  the  ob- 
jed  of  its  attention.  '*  When  abftrad);  truth  is  con- 
templated, is  not*'  (fays  he)  *'  the  very  objeft  itfelf 
prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intelleds 
contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  femi- 
cirde  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
•*  objed  in  view  ?  Is  tliis  obned:  nothing  ?  Or  is  it 
^^  only  an  image,  or  kind  of  inadow  ?  Thefe  inqui- 
**  ries,"  he  adds, "  carry  our  thoughts  high."* 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent 
than  real.     In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagmation, 

*  The  whole  passage  is  as  follovirs :  ^  The  word  idea  is  some* 
**  times  o$ed  to  signify  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  think- 
**  ing,  considered  t^  something  in  the  mind,  which  represents  the 
*'  real  object,  but  is  difTerent  from  it.  This  sense  of  an  idea  is  de- 
^  rived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external  exist- 
^  ence,  there  is  something  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  which 
*^  it  contemplates  distinct  from  the  object  itself,  that  being  at  a 
*^  distance.  But  what  is  this  ?  It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an  im- 
**  age  in  the  mind  of  the  object.  Shall  we  say  then,  that  there  in 
^  indeed  no  such  thing  ?  But  would  not  this  be  the  same  as  to  sa/ 
*<  that,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  any 
*<  object,  whieh  is  either  not  present  to  it,  or  does  not  exist,  it  is 
'f  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and  therefore  does 
^  not  then  think  at  all  ?— When  abstract  truth  is  contemplated,  b 
^  not  the  very  object  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of 
^  intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a  semicircle 
**>  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  same  object  in  view  ?  Is 
^  this  object  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  shadowf 
^-— These  inquiries  carry  our  thoughts  high.'' 

X 
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and  Memory,  it  has  been  already  fiilly  fliewn,  that 
yre  have  no  reafon  to  believe  tne.exiftence  of  any 
thing  in  the  tnind  dtfiindl  from  the  mind  itfelf ; 
and  that,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  faA 
were  otherwife,  our  intelledual  operations  would  be 
juft  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then 
fliould  we  fuppofe,  that,  in  our  general  fpeculations, 
thgjfe  muft  exift  in  the  mind  fome  objed:  of  its 
thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of^e  exiftence  of  any  fuch  objed,  even  when  the 
voi^  is  employed  about  individuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in 
fiich.  czifes,  there  ihould  be  no  objed  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  there  muft  exift  fomething  or  other  to 
which  its  attention  is  direded.    To  tbb  difficulty  I 
have  no .  anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  h£t 
which  Ihave  already  endeavored  to  eflablifh  ;  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  pebbly 
^culate  about  claffes  of  objefts  ;  the  one,  by  means 
of  a  word  or  generic  term  ;  the  other,  by  means  of 
one  particular  individual  of  the  cla&  which,  we  con- 
fider  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  reft ;  and  that  thefe 
two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  fpcfcula- 
tions,  are  at  bottom  fo  much  the  fame,  as  to  author- 
ife  us  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that,  without  the 
ufe  of  iigns,  all  our  thoughts  muft  have  related  to 
individuals.    When  we  reafon  therefore,  concerning 
claftes  or  genera,  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  mere- 
ly figns  ;  or  if,  in  any  inftanccjthe  generic  word  ihould 
recal  fome  individual,  this  circumftance  is  to  be  re- 
gard^d  only  as  the  confequence  of  an  accidental  af« 
iociation,  which  has  rather  a  tendency^  to  difturb, 
than  to  affift  us  in  our  reafoning.  *'    * 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  poflible  for  the 
Deity  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been 
capable  of  reafoning  concerning  claffes  of  objeds, 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  I  fliall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.     But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with 
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confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  And  in* 
deed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  necei^ 
iarily  follow,  that  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a  genus, 
difiind  from  the  indi  ^iduals  of  which  it  is  compofed ; 
for  we  know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of 
thinking  of  particular  objects  without  the  mediuny 
of  figns,  does  not  in  the  ieaft  depend  oo  their  exig- 
ence or  non-exiftence,  at  the  moment  we  think  of 
them« 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiriir  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  nout 
poflibilities.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  reibark 
the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  adual  con- 
ilitution  ;  and  which,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  appear 
to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable  :  inafmuch  as 
it  fits  mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  in- 
telle&ual  acquificions  \  by  impofing  on  them  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  employing,  in  their  foUtary  fpeculationfli, 
the  fame  inilrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the 
eftablifhed  medium  of  their  communications  with 
each  other. 

In  the  very  flight  &etch  which  I  have  given  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifis  and  the  Real- 
ifis  about  the  exiftence  of  univerfals,  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  an  intermediate  fe&  called  Conceptualifts  \ 
whofe  diftinguiihing  tenet  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions.*    From  toe  indiftin<9iiefs  and  inaccuracy  of 

*  '^  NomiiialeSy  deserta  paulo  Abelardi  hypothesi,  universalia  in 
*'  notionibas  atque  oonceptibtis  mentis  ex;  rebus  singularibns  ab- 
''  Straetiont  fonnatis  consistere  btatuebant,  unde  conceptaales  dicti 

snot."— «— Bkucker,  vol.  iii.  p,  908.  (Lips.  1766.) 

*'  Nominalium  tres  erant  familite.  Aliqui  ut  Roeelinus,  univer* 
'<  salia  meras  esse  voces  docuerunt.  Alii  itcrum  in  solo  intellectu 
't  possoerunt,  atqiie  nieros  animi  concept  us  esse  autunnarunt,  quos 
<<  Gonceptnales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a  nominalibus  distiifguunt,  qiian. 
'<  quam  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii  fuerunt,  qoi  iiniversalia  quae- 
<(  siverunti  non  tain  in  vodbus,  quam  in  sermonibus  integris,  qaq4 
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their  language  on  the  fubjed,  it  is  not  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  their  opinion 
on  the  point  in  queftion  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing propoiition's  :  firft,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  the  exiftence  of  any  effences,  or  univerfal 
ideas,  correfponding  to  general  terms  ;  and  fecondly, 
that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  reafoning  concerning 
genera^  or  dafles  of  individuals,  without  the  mediation 
cf  language.  Indeed  I  caimot  think  of  any  other  hy- 
pothefis  which  it  is  poffiblc  to  form  on  the*  fubjed, 
diftind  from  thofe  of  the  two  celebrated  feds  already 
mentioned.  In  denying  the  exiftence  of  univerfals, 
we  know  that  the  Conceptualifts  agreed  with  the 
Nominalifts.  In  what,  then,  can  we  fuppofe  that 
they  differed  from  them,  but  about  the  necefflty  of 
language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  in  carrying 
on  our  general  fpeculations  } 

With  this  fed:  of  Conceptualifts,  Dr.  Reid  Ls  dif- 
pofed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  I  agree  with  him  fo 
far  as  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  what  I  have  endeavored  to  exprefe  in  the 
two  general  propofitions  which  I  have  juft  now  fta- 
ted.  The  a[  parent  inconftftencies  which  occur  in 
that  part  of  his  Effay  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcuf- 
fed,  have  led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent  his  fen- 
timents  in  different  lights  ;  but  as  thefe  inconfiften- 
cies  plainly  ftiew,  that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with 
the  fyftem  oi  the  Realifts  nor  with  that  of  the  Nom- 
inalists ;  they  appear  to  me  to  demonftrate  that  he 
leaned  to  the  intermediate  hypothefis  already  mcq« 

<<  Joh.  Sarisberiensis  adscribit  Pet.  Abelardo  ;  quo  quid  intelJigl^t 

**  ille,  mihi  non  satis  liquet." Morhof.  Polyhistor-  Tom*  1^. 

lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  §  2. 

1 1)ave  taken  no  notice  of  the  last  class  of  Nominalists  her« 
mentioned ;  as  1  find  myself  unable  to  comprehend  their  dpf* 
trine. 


-> 
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tioned,  notwithftanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradox* 
ical  manner  in  which  be  has  exprefled  it.* 

May  T  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid'k 
own  opinion  feems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly  with 
that  of  the  Conceptualifts  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  coincide 
with  the  two  propofitions  which  I  have  already  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  a  fummary  of  their  dofhine  ?  The 
abfurdity  of  the  ancient  opinion  concerning  univer- 
ials,  as  maintsuned  both  by  Plato  and  Ariilotle,  he 
has  expofed  by  the  cleareft  and  snoft  decifive  argu- 
ments ;  not  to  mention,  that  by  his  own  very  ori* 
ginal  and  important  fpeculations  concerning  the  ide- 
al theory,  he  has  completely  defiroyed  that  natural 
prejudice  from  which  the  whple  fyftem  of  univerfel 
ideas  gradually  took  rife.  If,  even  in  the  cafe  of  in- 
dividuals, we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiilence 
of  any  objed:  of  thought  in  the  mind,  diftinfi:  froni 
the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the 
difficulties  in  which  philofophers  have  involved 
themfeives,  bv  attempting  to  explain,  in  confifteccy 
with  that  ancient  hypothefis,  theprocefs  of  the  mind 
in  its  general  fpeculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dr. 
Reid's  cricicifms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his 
opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Nomin- 
alifts ;  and  that  the  power  which  the  mind  poflefies 
of  reafoning  concerning  clafTes  of  obje6ls,  appears  to 
him  to  imply  fome  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is  ta- 
ken in  the  fyftems  of  thefe  philofophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  candor  of 
this  excellent  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in- 
fiating  his  opinion  of  the  fu^ed:  of  univerfals,  he 
has  not  exprefled  himfelf  in  a  manner  fo  completely 
fatisfadory  to  my  mind,  as  on  moft  other  occaiions. 
That  language  is  not  an  eflential  inftrument  of 
thought  in  our  general  reafonings,  he  has  no  where 
pofitively  a£ferted.     At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not 

•  See  Note  [K.] 
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affirmed  the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  him- 
felt  diflatisfied  with  the  do&rines  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  this  is  his  real  opinion  on  the  fubjed.  His  fi- 
lence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
is  the  only  point  about  which  there  can  be  any  reafon- 
able  controverfy  among  thofe  who  allow  bis  refuta- 
tion of  the  ideal  hppothefis  to  be  fatisfa£tory.  In 
confequence  jpf  that  refutation,  the  whole  difpute 
between  the  Realiils  and  the  Conceptualifts  falls  at 
once  to  the  ground ;  but  the  difpute  between  the 
Conceptualifts  and  the  Nominalifts  (which  involves 
the  great  queftion  concerning  the  ufe  of  figns  in  gen- 
eral fpeculation)  remains  on  the  iame  footing  as  be- 
fore. 

In  order  tojuftify  his  own  expreffions  concerning 
tmiverfals;  and  in  oppoiition  to  the  language  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pains  to  illuf- 
tratea  diftin£lion  between  conception  and  imagina- 
tion, which  he  thinks,  has  not  been  (ufficiently  atten- 
ded to  by  philcsfophers.  ''  An  U£iiver{al,*'  fays  he, 
"  is  not  an  objeft  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  there- 
**  fore  cannot  be  imagined  ;  but  it  may  be  difiinfUy 
"  conceived.  When  Mr.  Pope  fays,  "  The  proper 
ftudy  of  mankind  is  man ;"  I  conceive  his  mean« 
ing  diftinciJy  ;  although  I  neither  imagine  a  black 
or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  firaight  man.  I  can  con- 
ceive a  thmg  that  is  impoflible;  but  I  cannot  difti^A- 
ly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impoilible.  I  can  coa- 
^  ceive  a  proportion  or  a  demonflration,  but  I  can- 
^^  not  imagine  either.  I  can  conceive  underfiand- 
'^  ing  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes 
^^  of  the  miiid  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  la 
^^  like  manner,  I  can  diftindly  conceive  univerials .; 
"  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.*'* 

It  appears  from  this  pafiagc,  that,  by  conceiv^ig 
uoivcrfals,  Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  thtfi  un- 

♦  E.  482. 
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derftanding  the  meaning  of  propofitions  involving 
general  terms.  But  the  obfervations  he  has  made 
(admitting  them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the' 
leaft  zSedc  the  queflion  about  the  neceflity  of  figns» 
to  enable  us  to  fpeculate  about  fuch  propofitions. 
The  vague  ufe  which  metaphyfical  writers  have  made 
of  the  word  concepiietiy  (of  which  I  had  occafion  to 
take  notice  in  a  former  chapter,)  has  contributed  in 
part  to  embarrafs  this  fubjea.  That  we  cannot  con- 
ceive univerfals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  conceive  an  abfent  objed:  offenfe,  is  grant- 
ed on  both  fides.  Why  then  fhould  we  employ 
the  fame  word  conception,  to  exprefs  two  operations 
of  the  mind  which  are  eflentially  different  ?  When 
we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  underftanding  a  general 

Eropofition,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we 
ave  a  convidion,(founded  on  our  previous  ufe  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  exprefljsd,)  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  the 
general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  individuals  compre* 
lended  under  them.     When  we  hear  a  propofition 
announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  familiar  to 
us  ;  we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exemplified,  or 
illuftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  inftance  ; 
and  when  we  are  once  fatisfied  by  fuch  an  applica- 
tion, that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  propo- 
fition at  ail  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underfiand  its  meaning  ; 
although  we  fhould  not  extend  our  views  beyond 
the  words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although 
no  particular  exemplification  of  it  fhould  occur  to 
us  at  the  moment.     It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the 
terms  of  any  general  propofition  can  pofGbly  be  un- 
derftood :  and  therefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does 
not,  in  the  leaft,  invalidate  the  dudrine  of  the  Nom- 
inal? fts,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  language,  (under 
which  term  I  comprehend  every  fpecies  of  figns,)  we 
fhould  never,  have  been  able  to  extend  our  fpecula- 
tions  beyond  individuals. 
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■  « 

Tbat,  in  many  caies,  we  may  fafely  employ  in  oui?. 
resUbningp^  ^neral  terms^.the  meaning  of  which  we 
are  not^ven  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and  con- 
iequjsntly,  wi^ch  are  to  us  wholly  inGgnificant^  I  had 
occafic^p  auready  to  demonflrate,  in  a  former  part  of 
this  ie^on. 


SECTION  IV- 

Cmiinuaiion  of  the  fame  Subje^.^'^Inferences  with  refpeH 
to  the  life  of  Language  as  an  Inflrument  of  Thought^ 
and  the  Errors  in  Reafoning  to  which  it  occqfionailf 
gives  rife. 

IN  the  lail  Sedion,  I  mentioned  Dn  Campbell,  a9 
an  ingenious  defender  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Nomm* 
alifts ;  and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which 
he  has  made  of  their  dodrine.  The  reafonings  which 
I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  feventK 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofophy  of 
Rhetoric }  in  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  explain 
how  it  happens,  '^  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  elcapes  be^.. 
"  ing  detefted,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader/^ 
The  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave  philofophy 
ical  work  ;  but  the  difquifition  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, contains  many  acute  and  profound  remark^' 
on  the  nature  and  power  of  fignsp,  both  as  a  medi-. 
um  of  communication,  and  as  an  infirument  q£^ 
thought.  .  :^^ 

Dr.  Campbeirs  fpeculations  with  refped  to  hsk^jt 
Kuage  as  an  infirument  of  thought,  feem  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  following  paffage  in  MivCJ 
Hume's  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  "  I  believe,  e^  ' 
ery  one  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind' 
in  reafoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not 
annex  diftinft  and  complete  ideas  to  everjt  * 
term  we  make  ufe  of  j  and  that  in  talking  of  Gov- 
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^  ernanent.  Church,  Negociation,  Conqneft,  we  feU 
^^  dom  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  fimple  ideas 
*'  of  which  thefe  complex  ones  are  compofed*  It  is, 
^  however,  obfervable,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
^  imperfeifHon,  we  may  avoid  talking  nonfenfe  on 
"  thefe  fubjeds  ;  and  may  perceive  any  repug- 
^  nance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full 
^  compreheniion  of  them.  Thus  if,  infiead  of  fay- 
**  ing,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have  always  to* 
^  courfe  to  negociation,  we  (hould  fay,  that  they 
*«  have-  always  recourfe  to  conqueft  ;  the  cuAom 
^  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain 
^^  rebtions  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  the  words,  and 
^'  makes  us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of 
*^  that  proportion/' 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
this  paflage,  he  has  endeavored  to  eacplain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  (^  thinking  and  fpeaking,  grad- 
iially  eftafaitih  in  the  mind,  fuch  relations  among  the 
words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  procefle^t 
of  reaiaoing  by  means  of  them,  without  attending 
in  every  inflance  to  their  particular  fignification. 
With  mod  of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjed:  I  perfedly 
agree  ;  but  the  illuftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  ch 
too  great  extent  to  be  introduced  here  ;  and  I  would 
not  wi(h  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their  perfpicu- 
ity,  by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  muft  there- 
fore refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  to  profecute 
the  rpeculation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philofoph* 
ical  treatife. 

*•  In  coniequence  of  thefe  circumftances,*' (fays 
Dr.  Campbell,)  ^^  It  happens  that,  in  matters  which 
•*  are  perfedly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon 
**  by  means  of  words^  without  examining,  in  every 
•*  inftance,  their  fignification.  Almoft  all  the  poffi- 
•'  ble  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all 
**  the  acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become 
**  cuftomary  to  us.    The  confequence  is,  that  an  un- 
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**  ufiial  application  of  any  term  is  inftahtly  detefted  ^ 
«*  this  deteAion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occaK 
"  fions  an  immediate  recourfe  to' ideas.  There- 
«'  couirfe  of  the  mind,  when  in  any  dc^ee  puzzled 
with  the  figns,  to  the  knowledge  it  has  df  the 
things  fignified,  is  natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjeds 
^  perfe6Uy  eafy.  And  of  this  recourfe  the  difcove- 
•*  ry  of  the  meaning,  or  of  the  unmeaningneis  of 
^  what  is  faid,  is  the  immediate  effed:.  But  in  mat- 
*'  ters  that  are  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated 
*^  in  an  imcoi^mon  manner,  and  in  fuch  as  are  of  an 
••  abftruse  and  intridtte  nature,  the  cafe  is  widely 
**  different/'  The  infiances  in  which  we  are  chief* 
ly  liaUe  to  be  impofed  on  by  words  without  mean- 
ing are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,^)  the  three  fol- 
lowing  r 
Fir  ft,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor^ 
Secondly,  When  the  terms  moft  frequently  occur- 
ring, denote  things  which  are  of  a  complicated  na* 
ture,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fuffidently  fa« 
miliarifed.  Such  are  the  words,  Govemm^t, 
Church,  State,  Conftitution,  Polity,  Power,  Com- 
merce, Legiflature,  Jurifdidion,  Proportion,  Symme- 
try, Elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  ab- 
ftrad,  and  confequently  ot  very  extenfive  fignifica- 
tion.*    For  an  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  I  muft 

-  »  •<  The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification,  it  is  tht 
*'  more  liable  to  be  abused  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  applkft- 
*^  tion.  A  very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of 
^  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few* 
**  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  nome- 
*'  rous,  they  cannot  all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for 
*^  greater  security,  we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from 
"  the  sign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  signified ;  and  fiat 
"  the  reason  afor«merition€d>  it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precise- 
"  ly  to  ascertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though 
**  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a  similar  effect."— Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 
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refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I  juft 
now  quoted.  ^ 

To  the  obvervatioM  of  tbefe  eimnent  writers,  I 
jhall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  Ii« 
able  to  the  miftakes  they  mention,  when  we  make 
life  of  a  language  which  is  not  perfeftiy  familiar  to 
us.  Nothing,  indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  fhew  more 
clearly  the  ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than 
this,  that  an  obfervation  which,  when  exprefled  iu 
our  own  language,  feems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  30? 
/Ejuires  the  appearance  of  depth  and  originality,  by 
being  tranflated  into  another.  For  my  own  part,  at 
leaft,  I  am  confcious  of  having  been  frequently  led, 
in  this  way,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign  authors  ;  and  it  has 
happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a  fentence, 
which  feemed  at  firO;  to  contain  fomething  highly 
ingenious,and  profound,  when  tranflated  into  words 
familiar  to  me,  appeared  obvioufly  to  be  9.  trite  or  a 
nugatory  propofition. 

The  eSeii  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
ftyle  in  our  own  language,  is  fimilar  to  what  we ex- 
perience when  we  read  a  compofition  in  a  foreign 
one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  diftindUy. 
"  Aliud  ftyli  genus,''  (fays  Bacon,)  "  totum  in  eoeft, 
**  ut  verba  fint  aculeata,  fententiae  concifae,  oratio 

deniquef  pptius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 

per  hujufmodi  artificium,  magis  ingeniofa  vide- 
**  antiir  quam  re  vera  fint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Sene- 
**  ca  efFulius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  moderati, 

*'  us." 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  L^tin 
compofition,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
now  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  philofophiral  communica- 
tion ;  as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inflrument  of  accu- 
rate thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  admits 
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tedy  the  aflbciations  among  words  muft  be  loofer, 
than  where  one  invariable  order  b  followed  ;  and 
of  confequence,  on  the  principles  ot  Hume  and 
Campbell,  the  miftakes  which  are  committed  in  rea- 
fonings  exprefied  in  fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fb 
readily  detected. 

The  errors  in  reafoning,  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  cbnfequence  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrumeot 
of  thought,  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  when  w6 
c6nfider  that  all  the  languages  which  have  hitheno 
exifted  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
jlopular  yfe ;  and  that  their  application  to  philofoph* 
ical  purpofes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of  thofe 
men  who  firft  employed  them.    Whether  it  might 
not  be  poffible  to  invent  a  language,  which  would 
at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communication,  and 
foitn  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  reafoning  and 
of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poffefs  at  prefent,  is  si 
quedion  of  very  difficult  difcufllon ;  and  upon  which 
I  ihall  not  prefume  to  offer  an   opinion.     The  fail* 
ure  of  Wilkin's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  re- 
al chara<^er,  and  a  philofophical  language,  is  not  pefw 
haps  deciiive  againf):  fuch  a  project ;  for,  not  to  men- 
tion  fome  radical  defefts  in  his  plan,  the  views  of 
that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend 
the  literary  intercourfe  among  different  nations. 
Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  wha 
has  hitherto  conceived  the  poilibility  of  aiding  the 
powers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the  ufe  of 
a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ;  but  he 
has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  inter- 
efting  fiibjeft.     It  is  only  from  a  converfation  of 
his  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he 
was  in  England  in  1 673,  and  from  fome  imperfed: 
hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works,*  that  we  find 

•See  Note  [L.] 
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it  had  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
converfation  he  obferved,  that  Wilkins  had  mifia» 
ken  the  true  end  of  a  real  charader  which  was  not 
merely  to  enable  different  nations  to  correfpond  ea- 
fily  together,  but  to  affift  the  reafon,  the  invention, 
and  the  memory.  In  his  writings,  too,  he  fome- 
where  fpeaks  of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts, 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which, 
probably,  (as  Fonteneile  has  remarked)  had  fome  re- 
lation to  his  univerfal  language.* 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced 
into  chymiilry,  feems  to  me  to  furnifh  a  ilriking  il- 
luftration  of  the  eSedi  of  appropriated  and  well-de- 
fined expreflions,  in  aiding  the  intelleflual  powers ; 
and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when  fim* 
ilar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fame  of  the  oth« 
er  fciences. 

*  ^^  M.  Leibnitz  avoit  coD(u  le  projet  d'une  laDgu«  phUo* 
'^  sophique  et  universelle.  Wilkins  Ev^que  de  Chester,  ef 
^'  Dalgarnoy  avoient  travaille  ;  mais  des  le  terns  qu^il  etoit 
•'  eii  Angleierre,  il  avoit  dit  i  Messieurs  Boyle  et  d'  Old- 
**  enbourg  qu'ii  ne  croyoit  pas  que  ces  grands  hoaimes 
^*  eussent  encore  frappe  au  bur.  lis  pouvoient  bien  faire 
^*  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s'entendoieot  pas  eusseot  aisement 
*^  commerce,  mais  ils  n 'avoient  pas  attrappe  les  veritables 
^  caract^res  reels,  qui  ecoient  rinstrument  le  plus  fin  dont 
•*  I'esprit  bumain  se  put  servir,  et  qui  devoient  extreme- 
*^  ment  faciliter  et  le  raisonnectient,  et  la  memoire,  et  Tin- 
*^  vention  des  choses.  lis  devoient  ressembler,  autant  qu^il 
^  etoit  possible,  nux  caracteres  d^algobre,  qui  en  effet  sont 
**  tres  simples,  et  tres  expre^sifs,  qui  n'ont  jamais  ni  super* 
^'  fluite  ni  equivoque,  et  dont  toutes  lefi  varietes  sont  raU 
*^  sonnecs.  II  a  parle  en  quelque  endroit^  d'an  alpliabet 
''  des  pensees  humaines,  qu^il  meditoit.  Selon  toutes  Its 
"  apparenceB,cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a  sa  langue  univcr- 
"  sellc."    jEfof r  de  M*  Lribnitz  par  M,  df:  FoNXKNELLEt 
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SECTION  V. 

i 

Of  the  Purpofes  to  which  the  Powers  of  AbJlraSlion  ami 

GeneraUfaiion  are  fubfervknt. 

IT  has  been  already  ihewn,  that,  without  the  ufe 
of  iigns,  ail  our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have  been 
limited  to  individuals,  and  that  vire  (hould  have  been 
perf'edly  incapable  both  of  claffification  jand  general 
|-eHfoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained,  that 
without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I  have 
endeavored  to  fhow,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it  would  have 
been  impnffible  for  us  to  have  carried  on  any  fpecies 
ef  reafoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot  help  thinjkinjg 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  it  is 
very  imperfeftly  ftated.  The  truth  is,  it  appears  to 
xne  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word  reafmng^  but 
falfe  in  another  ;  and  I  even  fufpeft  it  is  falfe  in  that 
ienfe  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  moft  commonly  em- 
ployed. Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  gen* 
eral  propofition,  the  meaning  we  are  to  annex  to 
this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  ihould  be 
afcertained  with  precifion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers  that 
the  expectation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reai- 
foning  ;  and  different  theories  have  of  late  been 
propofed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hutne 
refolves  it  into  the  affociation  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  is  an  original 
principle  of  our  conftitution,  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  explanation  ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be 
ranked  among  thofe  general  and  ultimate  fads,  be-? 
yond  which,  philofophy  is  unable  to  proceed.*  With* 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  so  j|Hr  removed  from  the 
common   course  of  literary  pursuit^,  it  always  gives  qjc 
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out  this  iprinciple  of  expefbtion,  it  would  be  irhpo^ 
fible  for  us  to  accommodate  our  condud  to  the  ef- 
tablifhed  courfe  of  nature ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  it  is  a  principle  coeval  with  our  very  exiftencSe ; 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  common  to  man  with  the 
lower  animals. 

It  is  an  obvious  confequence  of  this  dodrine,  that, 
although  philofophers  be  accuftomed  to  fiate  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  ia  the  form 
of  general  propoiitions,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary 
for  the  pra^ical  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  fhould  ex« 
prefs  them  in  this  manner ;  or  even  that  we  fhould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  sdl.    The  philofopher,  for 

pleasure  to  remark  a  coincidence  of  opinion  among  different 
philosophers  ;  particularly  among  men  of  original  genius, 
and  who  have  been  educated  in  different  philoso^ical  sys- 
tems. The  following  passage,  in  which  M.  de  Condorcet 
gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of 
the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly  to  jDr.  Reid'a 
doctrines.  / 

^*  La  memoire  de  nos  sensations,  et  la  facutte  que  noUs 
^*  avons  de  reflechir  sur  ces  sensations  passees  et  de  lies 
*'  combiner,  sont  le  seul  principe  de  nos  connoissances.  La 
^  supposition  {][u'il  existe  des  loix  constantes  auxquelles 
V  tons  les  phenomenes  observes  sont  assujettis  de  maniere 
'*  a  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  toutes  les  circon- 
*^  stances,  tels  qu'ils  sont  determines  par  ces  loix,  est  le 
'  **  seul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoissances. 

^^  Nous  avons  la  conscience  d'avoir  observe  cette  con- 
^  stance,  et  un  sentiment  involontaire  nous  force  de  croire 
**  qu'elle  continue  a  de  subsister.  La  probabilite  qui  en 
^'  resulte,  quelqae  grande  qu'elle  soit,  n'est  pas  une  certi- 
*'  tude.  Aucune  relation  necessaire  ne  lie  pour  nous  le 
**  passe  a  Tavenir,  ni  la  constancy  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu  a  celle 
*'  de  ce  que  j'aurois  continue  d'observersi  j'etoisreste  dans 
^'  des  circonstances  semblables  ;  mftis  I'impression  qui  roe 
^*  porte  a  regarder  comme  existant,  comme  i  eekce  qui  m'a 
**  preseme  ce  caractere  de  Constance  est  irresistible." — Fi^ 
de  'J  URGoT,  partie  ii.  p.  56. 

^^  Quand  un  Francois  et  tin  Anglois  present  de  meme^ 
^^  (says  Voltairei)  il  faut  bien  qu'ils  aieni  raispu.'^ 
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example,  iiiay  fiate  it  as  a  lav  of  nature,  that  ^  fir« 
icorches  ;"  or  that "  heavy  bodies,  when  unfupport- 
ed,  fall  downwards  :'*  but,  long  before  the  ufe  .o£ 
artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reafon^ 
a  child  learns  to  afl  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions* 
In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  infiindive 
prindple  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  direded 
in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  in- 
ftin6ts)  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  If  man» 
therefore,  had  been  deftined  for  no  other  purpofest 
than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  courfe 
of  nature,  as  is  necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  his  , 
animal  exiflience  ;  he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the 
ends  of  his  being  without  the  ufe  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftincHve  anticipation 
of  phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduft  to 
what  we  forefee  is  to  happen, To  we  are  enabled,  in 
many  cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employing 
phyfical  caufes  as  infiruments  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  our  purpofes ;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  feries  of  fuch  ^ 
caufes,  fo  as  to  accomplilh  very  remote  efiedb.    We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of 
a  furnace  ;    the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable ; . 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  me^ 
chanical  arts.    Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this 
may  be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  lan- 
guage :   and  yet,  afluredly,  to  difcover  a  feries  of ^ 
means  fubfervient  to  a  particular  end ;  or,  in  other 
wordsj  an  effort  of  mechanical  invention  j  implies^; 
according  to  the  common  doftrines  of  philofophers^^ 
the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers.     In  this  fenfe,J. 
therefore,  of  the  word  reafoning,  I  am  inclined  to  . 
think,  that  it  is  not  eflentially  conneded  with  the 
faculty  of  generalifation,  or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that 
favages,  whofe  minds  are  almofl:  wholly  occupied 
with  particulars,  and  who.  have  neither  inclination  . 
nor  capacity  for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occa- 
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fionaUy  bbferved  to  employ  a  long  train  of  means  for 
accompliOiing  a  particular  purpofe.  Even  fomethiiig 
of .  this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I 
thihk,  be  remarked  in  the  other  animals  ;  and  that 
they  do  not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  ef- 
fect of  their  want  of  generalifation,  but  of  the  imper- 
fe^on  of  fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  common 
to  them  with  our  fpecies  ;  particularly  of  their  pow- 
ers of  attention  and  recollection.  The  infiances  which 
are  commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
deftitute  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  are  all  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  contrivance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  are  perfectly  diftinft  from  thofe  intel- 
ledual  procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  eflential* 
Jy  fubfervient.* 

^'^One  of  the  best  attested  instances  which  I  have  met 
vrith,  of  sagacity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  bv  M« 
Bailly,  in  his  Lettre  sur  les  AnimauXj  addressed  to  M,  Le 
Roy. 

*^  Un  de  mes  amis,  homme  d'esprit  et  digne  de  confiance, 
'*  m*a  raconte  deux  faits  done  il  a  et6  teiboio*  II  avoit  ua 
'*  singe  ti  es  intelligent ;  il  s^amufoit  a  lui  donner  des  noix 
^  doni  Panimal  etoit  ires  friand  ;  mais  il  les  plafoit  assez 
^*  loin,  pour  que  rtrtenu  par  sa  chaine,  le  singe  ne  put  pas  les 
**  atteindre  :  apies  bien  des  efforts  inutiles  qui  ne  servent 
**  qu'a  preparer  I'invention,  le  singe,  voyant  passer  un  do- 
^*  tnestique  portant  une  serviette  sous  le  bras,  fe  saisit  de 
^  cetie  serviette,  et  s'en  servic  pour  atteindre  a  la  noix  eC 
*^  l*amener  jusqu'  a  lui*  La  maniere  de  casserla  noix  exi- 
^  gea  uue  nouvelle  invention  ;  il  en  vint  i  bout,  en  plafant 
*^  la  noix  a  terre,  en  y  faifant  tomber  de  haut  une  picneou 
**  un  caillou  pour  la  briser.  Vous  voyez,  Monsieur,  que 
**  sans  avoir  connu,  comme  Gallilee,  les  loix  de  la  chiitc  des 
**  corps,  le  singe  avoit  bien  remarque  la  iorce  que  ces  cot^ps 
*'  acquierent  par  la  chiite*  Ce  moyen  cependant  se  trouva 
*^  en  iiefauc     Un  jour  quMl  avoit  plu,  la  terrr  £toit  tnolie, 

la  noix  enfott^  it,  et  la  pierre  n^avoic  plus  d'action  pour 

la  briser.  Que  fit  le  singe  I  11  alia  chercher  un  tuilcnu, 
^^  pla^alanoix  dfssus^eten  lai&sant  tomher  fa  pierre  il  brisa 
**  Li  noix  qui  n'^tnfonfoit  plus."— ZJwc^wr*  ct  mcmoires  par 
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"Whether  that  partkohr  fpedes  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance which  has  now  been  mentioned^  and  which 
Confifts  merely  in  employing  a  feries  of  phyfical  can- 
ies  to  accomplifh  an  effect  which  we  cannot  produce 
immediately,  ihould  or  ihould  not  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  reafoning,  I  ihall  not  now  inquire.  It 
18  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
it  is  efientially  diff^ent  from  thofe  intelledual  pro- 
cefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indifpenfibly  ne« 
ceflary.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  ready  to  admowU 
edge,  that  what  I  have  now  faid,  is  not  ftrictly  ap« 
plicable  to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inven- 
tions, in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  con- 
fpire  at  once  to  produce  a  particular  effeA.  Such 
contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  involve  pro- 
ce£Ees  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out  figns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  pro- 
perly under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the 
lubjeA  of  reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
our  thoughts  relate  merelv  to  individual  objeds,  or 
to  individual  events,  which  we  have  actually  per- 
ceived, and  of  which  we  retain  a  diftinA  remem- 
brance,* we  are  not  under  the  neceifity  of  employing 

PAuteur  de  VHistotre  de  P Astronomic.      A  Paris,   1790, 
tome  ii.  p.  126. 

Admitting  these  facts  to  be  accurately  stated,  they  still 
leave  an  essential  distinction  between  man  and  brutes  ;  for 
in  none  of  the  contrivances  here  mentioned^  is  there  any 
thing  analogous  to  those  intcrllcctual  processes  which  lead 
the  mind  to  general  conclusions,  and  which  (accordiag  to 
the  foregoing  doctrine)  imply  the  use  of  ibc  general  terms^ 
Those  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  classify  ohr- 
jects,  and  to  employ  signs  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  arCt 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  species. 

*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the 
general  proposition  ;  because  individual  objects,  and  indi- 
vidual event«»  which  have  not  fallen  under  the  examination 
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words.  It  frequently^  however,  happens,  that  when 
the  fubjefb  of  our  coniideration  are  particular,  our 
reafoning  witE  refped:  to  them  may  involve  very 
general  notions  ;  andji  in  fuch  cafes^  although  we 
may  conceive,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  thing$ 
about  which  we  reafon,  yet  we  mud  necefiarily  have 
recourfe  to  language  in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations 
concerning  them.  If  the /ubje^s  of  our  reafoning 
be  general,  (under  which  defcription  I  include  au 
our  reafonings,  whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive, 
which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words 
are  the  fble  objeds  about  which  our  thoughts  are 
employed.  According  as  thefe  words  are  compre- 
henfive  or  limited  in  their  fignification,  the  cpnclu- 
6Qns  we  ^orm  will  he  more  or  lefs  general ;  but  this 
accidental  drcumftance  does  not  in  the  leaft  afieA 
the  nature  of  the  intelleAual  proce& ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  propoiltion  which  holds  without 
any  exception,  that,  in  every  cafe,  in  which  we  e^- 

ofour  senses,  cannot  possibly  be  tnade  the  subjects  of  our 
consideration,  but  by  means  of  language.  The  manner  in 
which  we  think  of  such  objects  and  events,  is  accurately 
described  in  the  following  passage  of  Wollaston  ;  however 
unphilosophical  the  conclusion  may  be  which  he  deduces 
from  his  reasoning. 

^^  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because 
^'  his  name  is  transmitted  to  them  ;  he  doth  not  live,  because 
^*  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said,  Julias  Caesar  subdued 
^*  Gaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth 
^*  into  a  monarchy,  &c.  it  13  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the 
**  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Caesar  ;  that  is,  Csesar,  and  the 
^  conqueror  of  Pompey,  are  the  same  thing ;  and  Caesar  is 
^  as  much  known  by  the  one  distinction  as  the  other.—* 
*^  The  amount  then  is  only  this  :  that  the  conqueror  of 
•*  Pompey  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  somebody  conquered 
^*  Pompey ;  or  rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now 
*^  as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody.  Such  a  poor 
**  business  is  this  boasted  immortality  ;  and  such,  as  has 
**  been  here  descrabed^is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us !" 
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tend  our  fpeculations  beyond  individuals,  language 
is  not  only  an  ufefiil  auxiliary,  but  is  the  ible  inftru- 
ment  by  which  they  are  carried  on. 

The&  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  natice  of 
what  forms  the  charaderiftical  difiin6lion  between 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  vulgar. 
It  is  not,  that  the  former  is  accufiomed  to  carry  on 
his  procefles  of  reafoning  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  latter  ;  but  that  the  conclufions  he  is  accuftom- 
ed  to  form,  are  far  more  comprehenfive,  in  eonfe- 
quence  of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  compre- 
henlive  terms*  Among  the  mod  unenlightened  of 
mankind,  we  often  meet  with  individuals  who  po& 
feis  the  reafoning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree ; 
but  as  this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  partic- 
ulars, it  never  can  conduA  them  to  general  truths ; 
and,  of  conlequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life 
lead  them  to  Speculation  or  to  adion,  it  can  only  fit 
them  for  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  fome  very  lim« 
ited  and  fubordinate  fphere.  The  philofopher^ 
^whofe  mind  has  been  familiarifed  by  education,  and 
by  his  own  refledions,  to  the  correct  ufe  of  more 
comprehenfive  terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a 
greater  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  than  is  necef- 
iary  for  managing  the  details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  to 
arrive  at  general  theorems ;  which,  when  illuftrated 
to  the  lower  clafTes  of  men,  in  their  particular  appli^* 
cations,  feemi  to  indicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  lit-^ 
tie  ihort  of  fupernatural*^ 

*"  General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  because 
***  ihey  arc  general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  niaoktnd. 
*^  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  com- 
••  mon  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract 
**  it,  pure  and  unmixt,  from  the  other  supeifluous  circum- 
"stances.  Every  judgment  or  conclusion  with  them  ia 
**  pa?  ticular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  tboae  unU 
"  versal  propositions,  which  comprehend  under  them  an  in-, 
*'  finite  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a  whole  sqieoce 
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'  The  InaTogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufc 
in  illuftrating  thefe  obfervations.  The  difference,  in 
faft,  between  the  inveftigations  we  carry  on  by  its 
afliftance,  and  other  procelles  of  reafoning,  is  more 
inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken^,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
former  are  expreffed  in  an  appropriated  language^ 
with  which  we  are  not  accufiomed  to  affociate  par- 
ticular notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the  efficacy  of 
figns  as  an  infiniment  of  thought  in  a  more  difiind: 
and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpeculations  we  car- 
ry^on  by  words,  which  are  continually  awakening 
the  power  of  Conception . 

.  When  the  celebrated  Vieta  fliewed  algebraifts, 
that,  by  fubftituting  in  their  inveftigations  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  they  might 
render  the  folution  of  every  problem  fubfervient  to 
the  difcovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  did  not  increafe 
the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings  ;  he  oniy  en- 
larged the  fignification  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  exprefled.  And  if,  in  teaching  that  fdence,  it 
is  found  expedient  to  accuftom  ftudents  to  folve 
problems  by  means  of  the  particular  numbers  which 
are  given,  before  they  are  made  acquainted  with  lit* 
eral  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  for* 
mer  procefles  are  leis  intricate  than  the  latter,  but  be- 
caufe  their  (cope  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  and 
becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  illuftrate,  by  examples  than 
by  words,  the  difference  between  a  particular  con- 
dufion,  and  a  general  theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  proceffes 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfeftly  a- 
palogous  to  that  between  the  two  ftates  of  the  alge- 

^'  in  a  single  theorem*  Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such 
*'  an  cxiensrve  prospect ;  and  the  conclusioas  derived  from 
**  it,  even  though  dearly  expressed,  seem  intriqate  s^nd  ob» 
scure." 
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braical  art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Vieta  ;  the 
general  terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various  fcienccs, 
giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them  with  corred^ 
nefi  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advantage  over 
the  uncultivated  iagadty  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
which  the  expert  algebraift  poflefles  over  the  arith-> 
inetical  accomptant. 

If  the  foregoing  dodrine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftriking  and  beautiful ; 
as  it  ihews  that  the  fame  faculties  which,  without 
the  ufe  of  figns,  mufl:  neceflarily  have  been  limited 
to  the  confideration  of  individual  objefts  and  partic-* 
ular  eveqts,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted  to  embrace, 
without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive  theorems,  to  the 
di&overy  of  which,  in  detail,  the  united  eflbrts  of 
the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  unequaL 
The  advantage  our  anim^  ftrength  acquires  by  the 
ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits  but  a  faint  im<« 
age  of  that  increafe  of  our  intellectual  capacity  which 
we  owe  to  language. — It  is  this  increafe  of  our  nat- 
ural powers  of  comprehenfion,  which  feems  to  be 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  pleafure  we  receive 
from  the  difcovery  of  general  theorems.  Such  a 
difcovery  gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an  infin* 
ite  variety  of  particular  truths,  and  communicates 
to  the  mind  a  fentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  un? 
like  to  what  we  feel  when  we  contemplate  the  mag'* 
nitude  of  thofe  phyfical  effefts,  of  which  we  haye 
acquired  the  command  by  our  mechanical  contriy 
vances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  to  be  a  farther  cou^r 
fequence  of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  eftablifli,  that  the  difficulty  of  philofbphical  dis- 
coveries is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly  imagined  j 
but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from  them,  that  thi? 
difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature  from  what  we  ar^ 
apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a  fuperfidal  view  of  the  fubjed* 
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To  employ,  ivtth  ikill,  the  very  delicate  infiniTnent 
which  nature  has  made  eflentially  fubfervient  to 
general  reafoning,  and  to  guard  againft  the  errors 
which  refult  from  an  injudicious  me  of  it,  require 
an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a 
cautious  drcumfpedion  in  conducing  our  various 
intelledual  procefles,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
early  habits  of  philofophical  reflexion.  To  afiift  ana 
dired  us  in  making  this  acquifition  ought  to  form 
the  moft  important  branch  of  a  rational  logic  ;  a 
fcience  of  far  more  extenfive  utility,  and  of  which 
the  principles  lie  much  deeper  m  the  philofbphy  of 
the  human  mind,  than  the  trifling  art  which  is  com* 
monly  dignified  with  that  name.  The  branch  in 
particular  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations  more 
immediately  relate,  muft  forever  remain  in  its  in- 
fancy, till  a  moft  difficult  and  important  defidera- 
turn  in  the  hiftory  of  the  mind  is  fupplied,  by  an  ex^ 
planation  of  the  gradual  fieps  by  which  it  acquires 
the  ufe  of  the  various  clafles  of  words  which  com- 
{)ofe  the  language  of  a  cultivated  and  enlightened 
people.  Of  lome  of  the  errors  in  reafoning  to  whidt 
we  are  expofed  by'an  incautious  ufe  of  words,  I 
took  notice  in  the  preceding  fedion  ;  and  I  (hall 
have  occafion  afterwards  to  treat  the  fame  fubjeA 
more  in  detail  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  my  work. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  SpeculaiioHy  and 
in  the  conduS  of  affair i^  in  confequence  vfa  rafb  afpU' 
cation  of  general  Principles. 

IT  appears  fufficiently  from  the  reafonings  which 
I  offered  in  the  preceding  Seftion,  how  important 
are  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  acquires, 
by  quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  and  directing 
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his  attention  to  general  principles.  I  flatter  myfelf 
it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  reafoniogs,  that  it 
is  in  confequenee  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone,  that 
the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe  com- 
preheniive  fpeculations. 

In  orders  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  in  the 
ufe  of  general  principles,  much,  caution  andaddrefs 
are  neceflary, .  both  in  eftablifhing  their  truth,  and 
in  .  applying  them  to  pradice.  Without  a  proper 
attention  to  the  circumilauces  by  which  their  appU" 
cation  to  particular  cafes  muft  be  modified,  they 
will  be.  a  perpetual  fource  of  miilake,  and  of  difap^ 
pointment,  in  the  condud  of  affairs,  however  rigid* 
ly  juft  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  and  however  ac- 
curately we  may  reafon  from  them.  If  our  general 
prindples  happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  involve  us 
m  errors,  not  only  of  condud  but  of  fpeculation  ; 
and  our  errors  wUl  be  the  more  numerous^  the  more, 
comprehenfive  the  principles  are  on  which  we  pro- 
ceed. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead 
to  a  minutenefs  of  dilquifition  inconfiftent  with  my 
general  plan  ;  and  I  (hall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
nne  myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  moil 
effential  im]K)rtance. 

And,  in  the  firft  place^  it  is  evidently  impoffible 
to  eftablifh  foHd  genera)  principles^  without  the  pre-^ 
vious  ftudy  of  particulars  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual 
objefts,  and  individual  events ;   in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  of  accurate  clafliiication,  and  for  .  a 
juft  invefiigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  gene- 
ral principles,   which  may  be  fafely  relied   on,  as 
guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths  :   and , 
unless  our  principles  admit  of  such  a  practical  a{>- . 
plication,  however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be. 
in  theory,  they  are  of  far  less  value  than  the  limit- 
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t^cJ  dci}uifitiQhs  mf  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of  thefe 
temarks  is  tiow  fo  univerfally  admitted^  and  is  in- 
deed fb  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  w6uld  be  fiiperflu- 
ous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them  ;  and  I 
fliQuId  fcarcely  have  thought  of  uating  them  in 
tliis  Chapter,  if  Ibme  of  the  moft  celebrated  philof- 
Ophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  dilpute 
t£em,  in  conlequence  of  the  miftaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  u« 
niverfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  /pedes  are 
mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  dif* 
tinguifhing  qualities  of  objeds,  and  giving  a  common 
name  to  their  refembling  qualities,  they  conceived 
tiniverfals  to  be  real  exiftences^  or,  (as  they  expre& 
fed  it)  to  be  the  eflences  of  individuals  ;  and  flatter- 
ed  themfelvses  with  the  belief,  that  by  direfting  tlieir 
attention  to  thefe  eiTences  in  the  firfi  infiance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  ia 
detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common  to  the 
Platonifls  and  the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both  of 
them  feem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean 
fchool,  contributed;  perhaps,  mof e  than  any  thing 
elfe,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  ancients  in  phyfic- 
al  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  al* 
moft  the  only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has 
ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philofophifing,  in 
oppofition  to  that  which  has  been  lb  fuccelsfuUy  fol- 
lowed by  the  diiciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platonifls,"  fays  he,  "  confidering  fcience 
*^  as  fomething  alcertained,  definite,  and  fieady, 
•*  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its^  object  which  was 
vague,  indefinite,  and  palling.  For  this  realon 
they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objects  of  fenfe^ 
**  and  (as  Ammonius  expreffes  it)  railed  themfelves 
•*  in  their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to 
**  beings  univerfal,  and  which,  from  their  own  na- 
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*^  twe,  Were  eternal  ancf  definite,''— **  Confonant  tif 
••  this  was  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  refpeft  to  the 
^  progi^^  of  onr  Q>ecu1ations  and  inquiries,  to  de* 

•  fcend  from  thofe  higher  genera,  which  mclude  ma* 
•*  ny  fubordinate  fpeaes,  down  to  the  loweft  rank 
^  or  fpecies,  thofe  which  include  only  individuals* 
^Bvlt  here  it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries 
^  fliotdd  ftop,  and,  as  to  individuals^  let  them  whol* 
^  )y  alone  ;  becaufe  of  thefe  there  could  not  poffibly 
**  be  any  fcience.*** 

*^  Such,^'*  cohtiniies  this  author,  **  was  the  method 
^  of  andent  pfailbfb^y.  The  fk&ioii,  at  prefent^ 
^  appears  to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  bufineft 
^  of  philofbphers  to  be  little  elfe  tiban  the  coIleSfitig 
**  from  «v6ry  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,  m 
^itififiite  number  of  fenfiUe,  partitular,  iiiid  uncon* 
«  lieiffa?d  fat^  the  chief  eSeft  of  which  is  to>catcittf 
^  atur  admirat{on.''-^hi  another  ]part  of  his  works 
fbe  fame  author  obferves,  that  ^  the  mind,  truly 
^  wife,  quitting  the  ihidy  of  particulars,  as  knowing 
^  their  muldtude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehen^ 
^  ble,  turns  its  intellefbual  eye  to  what  is  general 
^  and  comprehenfive,  and  through  generals  learns  t6^ 

*  fee,  and  recognife  whatever  exifts/'f 

If  we  abltrad:  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  att«* 
tient  philofopheirs,  with  refpeft  to^  the  proper  orde^ 
to  he  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe 
ih/mt  to  end  where  the  Platonifts  faid  that  thcl;^ 
JBiould  begin  the  magnificent  encomiums  they  be^ 
flowed  on  the  utility  of  thofe  comprehenfive  truths 
^hich  form  the  objed  of  fcience  (making  dlowancfe 
£or  the  obfeure  aiid  myfilerious  terms  in  which  f  fa^ 
fcspreffed  them)  can  icarcely  be  regarded  as  extrah^ 

mt.  it  is  probabte  that  from  a  liew  accidental  isF- 
^s  of  Aicceibfui  inveftigation,  they  had  be«i| 

•Hiouuirs  'niii0e'T]Mttsis»  {Age  S41,  34t2.  '.f 
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S;ruck  with  the  wonderful  effed  of  general  prindple$ 
in  increai^g  the  intelledual  power  of  the  humasi 
mind ;  and,  mifled  by  that  impatience  in  the  fludy 
iif  particulars  which  is  fo  often  conneded  with  the 
Cpnfdoufneis  of  fuperior  ability,  they  labored  to  per<- 
fuade  themfelves,  that,  by  a  life  devoted, to  abftraA 
pieditation,  fuch  principles  might  be  rendered  as 
immediate  objeds  of  intelle&ual  perception,  as  the 
individuals  which  compofe  the  material  world  are 
of  our  external  fenfes.  By  conneding  this  opinion 
with  their  other  dediines  concerning  univerials^ 
they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  io 
myfierious  a  form,  as  not  only  to  impofe  on  them- 
^ves,  but  to  perplex  the  underilandings  of  all  the 
learned  in  Europe,  for  a  long  fucceiHon  of  ages. 

The  conclttfion  to  whic^  we  are  led  by  the  forOit 
going  obfervations  is,  that  the  fooadation  of  all  hut 
man  knowledge  muft  be  laid  in  the  examination  of 
particular  objeAs  and  particular  fads  ;  and  that  it  ia^ 
Qoly  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolvahia 
into  chefe  primary  elements,  that  they  poflcis.  eithei? 
truth  or  utility*  It  muft  not,  however,  be  upder«t 
iLood  to  be  implied  in  this  conduiion,  that  all  oue 
knowledge  mm  ultimately  reft  on  our  own  prop^. 
experience.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  progress  of 
iicience,  and  the  pronefi  of  human  improvement^ 
muft  have  been  wonderfully  retarded  ^  for,  if  it  had 
t>een  neceflary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  clainfi^ 
cation  of  objeds,  in  confequence  of  obfervations  anc} 
sibftradions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  adual;. 
examination  of  particular  fads,  the  general  truths  od 
which  his  condud  proceeds ;  human  afiairs  would 
a^t  this  day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  to  which 
they  were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  firft  gen* 
leration.  In  fact,  this  is  very  nearly  the  iiiuation  of 
the  f  pedes  in  all  thofje  pares  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  exiftence  of  the  race  depends  on  the  feparate  ef- 
forts which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring  for 
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Mmfelf  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  in  which,  of  coni^ 
fequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of -each  indi- 
vidual muft  be  the  refuU  of  his  own  perfonal  expe- 
rience. In  cultivated  fociet y,  one  of  the  firft  acqui- 
£tions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  language ; 
by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from  their 
earlieft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  clafies  of  objeds, 
and  of  general  truths  ;  and  before  that  time  of  life 
at  which  the  favage  is  poflefled  of  the  knowledge  ne« 
ceflary  for  his  own  prefervation,  are  enabled  to  ap« 
propriate  to  themfelves  the  accumulated  diicoverieti 
oJFages. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ftationary  condi« 
tion  in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceffity,  continue, 
prii)r  to  the  reparation  of  arts  and  profeffions ;  the 
natural  difpofition  of  the  mind  to  s[fcend  from  par* 
titular  truths  to  general  condufions,  could  not  fail  to 
lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fodety, 
to  colleft  the  refults  of  their  experience,  for  their 
own  inftrudion  and  that  of  others.     But,  without « 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  pofHble  way  of 
communicating  fuch  condufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fome  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application   was  ftriking  and  obvious.      In  other  ' 
Virords,  the  wifdom  of  fuch  ages  will  neceflarily  be 
exprefled  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the  ^ 
fiill  (implerform  of  proverbial  inflances  ;  and  not  in* 
the  fcieqtific  form  of  general  maxims.     In  this  way^  ' 
undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inf):ru6tion,  both  of  apnu 
dential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed :  at  the  ^ 
iame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general  trutha--" 
continued  to  be  exprefsed  merely  by  particular  ^xein« '' 
plifications,  they  would  afford  little  or  no  opportu^:? 
sity  to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the  fpeculatiofiB  ^-^ 
of  another ;  as  no  effort  of  the  underflanding  could  •» 
combine  them  together,  or  employ  them  as  premifet;  : 
in  order  to  obtain  other  condufions  more  remote  ^ 
and  comprehenfive.    For  this  purpofe,  it  is  abfolut9»«  i 
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ly  ncceflary  that  the  fcope  or  moral  of  the  fable 
fhould  be  feparated  entirely  from  its  acceflbry  cir« 
cumftaoces,  and  fb;^  in  the  form  of  a  general  pro* . 
pofition. 

From  what  has  now  been  £dd,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrels  of  human  reafon,  which  necefTa* 
rily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  fodety,  is  owing  to 
the  introdu£Hon  of  general  term3,  and  to  the  ufe  of 
general  propofitions.  .  In  confequence  of  the  gradual  ; 
improvements  which  take  place  in  language  as  an 
inftrument  of  thought,  the  claififications  both  of 
things  and  fads  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of 
each  fucceffive  race  are  conver&nt,  are  more  juft  and 
more  compreheniive  than  thofe  of  their  predeceflbrs : 
the  difcoveries  which,  in  one  age,  were  confined  to 
the  ftudious  and  enlightened  few,  becoming  in  the 
next  the  efiabliChed  creed  of  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  « 
third,  forming  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
education.  Indeed,  among  thofe  who  enjoy  the  ad« 
▼outages  of  early  in(lru6Lion,fome  of  the  mod  remote 
and  wonderful  conclufions  of  the  human  intelled:, 
are,  even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarifed  to 
the  mind,  as  the  mod  obvious  phenomena  which 
the  material  world  exhibits  to  their  fenfes. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  they  open  an  unbounded 
profped  of  intellediial  improvement  to  future  ages ;  . 
as  they  point  out  a  provifion  made  by  nature  to  fa- 
cilitate and  abridge,  more  and  more^the  proceis  of  > 
fiudy,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired  in-  , 
creafe  in  humben     Nor  is  this  profpeft  derived  from  ^ 
theory  alone.     It  is  encouraged  by  the  paft  hiftory  - 
of  all  the  fciences ;  in  a  more  particular  manner,  by 
that  of  mathematics,  in  which  the  ftate  of  difcovery,  < 
and  the  prevailing  methods  of  inftrudion,  may,  at 
alt  times .  be  eafily  compared  together.     In  this  lail. 
obfervation  I  have  been  anticipated  by  a  late  emi- 
nent mathematician,  whofe  eloquent  and  philofoph- 
icsH  i)atement  of  the  argument  cannot  fail  to  carry 
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conviAion  to  thpfe,  wko  are  qualified  to  judge  oC 
the  fads  on  which  ius  condufion  is  f oundea  : 

^'  To  fuch  of  my  readers,  *as  may  be  flow  ui 
'*  admitting  the  pombility  of  this  progreffive  im- 
^  provement  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  ftate 
^  as  an  example,  the  hiftory  of  that  fdence  in  which 
^  the  advances  of  difcov«ry  are  the  moft  certain,  and 
lii  in  which  they  may  be  meafiired'with  the  grcateCk 
^  predfion.  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry 
^and  of  aftroDomy  which,  in  India  and  £gvptt 
^  formed  an  occult  fdence,  upon  which  an  ambitious 
¥.priefthood  founded  its  influence,  were  becomie,  ia 
^  the  times  of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  the  fub# 
^  jeds  of  common  education  in  the  public  fchooh  of 
^  Greece.  In  the  laft  century,  aVew  vears  of  ftudtf 
'^  were  fuffident  for  comprehending  all  that  Archb; 
^  medes  and  Hipparchus  knew  ;  and,  at  prefenf;^ 
¥  two  years  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carr|; 
^  the  ftudent  beyond  thofe  condufions,  which  timiti 
^<  ed  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton..  I^ 
^*  any  perfon  refied:  on  thefe  fads ;  let  him  follovi; 
^  the  immenfe  chain  which  conneds  the  inquiries  ol 
'<  Euler  with  thofe  of  a  Priefi  of  Memphis ;  let  h&oa^ 
<*  obferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  thi( 
^  prefent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  mediocrity 
^  in  the  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  hal| 
^'  iurtii&ed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  iw^ 
^^  cilitating  our  intelledhial  labor,  and  that  there  is 
^'  no  reafon  for  a{^rehending  that  fuch  fimplitok 
^*  tions  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will  perGeiv«| 
*^  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particttt 
*'  lar  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fads,  begin  to  ditri 
^^  trad  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the  memc^ 
ry,  the  former  gradually  lofe  themfelves  in  OOA 
general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one  geiM 
^^  eral  law ;  and  that  thefe  generalizations  contii^BH 
''  ally  fucceeding  one  tp  another,  like  the  fucceffivs 
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^  liitdtipfications  of  a  tiumb^  by  itfelf^  have  na 
^  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human 
^  £i€ulties  are  unaUe  to  comprehend** 


SECnCHf  VIL 

Caminuatim  of  the  fame  SubjeS.'^Diffirenees  in  the  ht^ 
ielle£lual  CharaHers  ff  Individuals^  artfingfrom  their 
.   differ &xt  Habits  of  AbftraQim  and  Generalifation. 

IN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effeds  of 
dviHfatton,  its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mind  to 

g'  ^neral  terms,  and  to  general  propofitions,  I  did  not 
ean  to  fay,  that  this  influence  extends  equally  t(^ 
an  the  clades  of  men  in  fodety.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thofe 
who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thofe  of  favages,  are  fo  haUtu* 
ally  occupied  about  particular  oUeos  and  particular 
events,  that,  although  they  are  iometimes  led,  from 
imitation^  to  emplov  general  expreffions,  the  ufe 
which  they  make  of  tnem  is  much  more  the  refult  of 
memory  than  judgment ;  and  it  is  but  feldom  that 
they  are  able  to  comprehend  fully,  any  procefs  of 
reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this 
obfervation,  with  refpefb  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (like  all  obfervatioiis 
c»f  a  fimilar  nature,)  muft  be  recdved  with  fome  re* 
firidions.  In  fuch  a  fiate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
We  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  founds 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general 
truths,  are  not  perfeftly  familiar ;  and,  theiefore,  the 
foregoing  conclufions  are  to  be  confidered  as  defcrip- 
ttve  of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  mod 

•See Note  [M.] 
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pFevdentlto  their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labof  of 
reafoDing,and'of  niemc>r7»  by  direfting  the  attention 
to  general  printiples,  inftead  of  particular  truths^  n 
the  profefied  aim  of  all  philofophy  ;  and  accbrding 
fts  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic 
fpirit,  their  habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nas* 
ture  of  their  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  fbif- 
«ier,  or  to  the  latter ^  of  tbefe  objefts.  '  ''- 

':  There  are>  therefore,  among  the  men  whd  are  ac» 
cuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelle dual  power^^ 
two  clafies,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  ;  the  one  clals  com* 
prehending  what  we  commonly  call  nvsn  of  bufineis, 
or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ;  the  other,  teen 
of  abfiraAion ;  or,  in  other  ^^ords,  philofophers.  ' 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  rtfpeds,  the 
latter  of  thefe  poffels  over  the  former,  havie  been 
already  pointed  out ;  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purchafed  without 
ibme  inconvenience*  As  the  folidity  of  our  general 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  relolva- 
ble,  fo  their  utility  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  pradtcal 
applications  of  which  they  admit  :  and  it  unfortu* 
nately  happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  is 
favourable  to  philofophical  purfuits,  unlets  it  be  kepfc 
under  proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difi^al* 
ify  us  for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  ei* 
^rcife  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  conduft  of  aflfairs. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks, ft 
is  almoft  fu£Scient  to  recoiled,  that  as  clafiificationi^ 
and,  of  confequence,  general  reafoniiig,  prefiippofe 
the  exercife  of  abftraAion  ;  a  natural  diipofition  to 
indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to  oveif- 
look  the  fpecific  diflference  of  things,  in  attending  ti 
their  common  qualities.  To  fucceed,  however,  li 
practice,  a  familiar  and  circumfiantial  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  objefts  which  fall  under  our  ol> 
fervation,  is  indifpenlably  neceffary. 
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But,  farther :  As  all  general  principles  are  fQunded 
on  daffifications  which  imply  the  exercife  of  abftrac- 
tions ;  it  is  neceflkry  to  regard  them,  in  their  prac- 
tical applications,  merely  as  approximations  to  the 
truth  ;  the.  defeds  of  which,  muft  be  fupj^^d  by 
Jbabits  ac^ired  by  perfonal  experience.  In  coniid- 
ering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers ;  it  is  ufual  -to  iimplify  the  objeds  of  our 
conception,  by  abilrading  from  fridion,  and  from 
the  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  Levers  are  coniidered  as  matben\atical 
lines,  perfedly  inflexible  ;  and  ropes,  as  mathemati- 
cal lines,  perfedly  flexible  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe, 
and  (imilar  abfiradions,  a  (ubjed,  which  is  in  itfelf 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  geometry.  In  the  theory  of  politics, 
we  find  it  neceflary  to  abfti'ad  from  many  of  the 
peculiarities  which  diftinguifli  different  forms  ai 
government  from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
certain  general  clafles,  according  to  their  prevailing 
tendency.  Although  all  the  governments  we  have 
ever  (een,  have  had  more  or  lefs  of  mixture  in  their 
compofition,  we  reafon  concerning  pure  monarchieSy 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  a3  if  there 
really  exifted  political  eftablilhments  cortefponding 
to  our  definitions.  Without  luch  a  ciailification,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidft 
the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  fubjed  pre- 
fents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general  principle^ 
which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  enquiries  in  com- 
paring different  inflitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative  faroier 
reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  a  few  general 
defcriptions  ;  the  phyfician,  the  infinite  variety  of 
bodily  conftitutions  to  a  few  temperaments  ;  and 
the  moralifl;,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  charader^ 
to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  adion. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantar 
Bb 
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fgt$  We'tliriW'Irtei  tkefe  chj^  and  the  ge» 

€iral ccAiduflcms  to  which  they  lead;'  uis  evidenilf 
impcxflUifo^tbat  prindplesi  which  d^ived  th^W  ^Gqri^ 
gin  from'eflforts  of  ahftra&ioii,  fliouk)  apply  literally 
to  praAici^ ;'  or,  indeed^  tb&t  they  iboukl  affiewd  itf 
any ''ccmfiderable  aflifiance  i» /ccxodtt^  iwtthoat  % 
certain  degree  of  pradical  and. experinenttdikitL 
Hence  it  i^  that  the  mere  theorift  fi>  frequently  e» 
pofts  himfelf,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicuir  €)f  ineo 
whom  he  dci^ifes  ;  and  in  the  geneal  eftioiaticti  of 
the  worlds  falls  below  the  level  of  the  cpnunoo^ 
drudges  in  bttfinels  and  the  arts.  The  wattCyindeiecU 
(&i  tnefe  unenlightened  firafiitionersy  muft  nectfllaiii- 
|y*1>e  Kmited  by  their  accidental  of^Kutumlieayitf  jQfr 
IKeti^nce';  buc,  £0  far  as  they  go,  they  opentc»jifitit 
iaciUty  and  fuceefs }  while  the  merdy'^fpecnfalline 
jihUofopber,  although  poflefled  of  prindpl^«hi4h 
wal^  mm  to  approsinuite  to  the  truthyin*ta<iii&v 
ite  variety  <)f  untried  caies,  and  although  int;  feeSi 
with  pity,  the  narrow  views  of  the  muhxtlttd^,  u4 
the  ludicrous  pretenfiens  with  which  they  fta^tten^ 
ly  oppofe  their  trifling  fucceffes  to  liis  theoretical  ^pfo^ 
ulationd,  finds  himfelf  perfectly  at  a  I0&,  whor  JMTfiB 
tMed  upon,  by  the  fimpleil  occurrences  of;  oidimirjr 
life,  to  carry  bis  principles  into,  execution*  }  HeMr 
the  origin  of  that  maxim,  ^^  which''  (as  Mr.  Gtom^ 
remarks)^*  hsis  been  fo  induftriouily.  propagated  hjr 
^*  the  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man.  of  genintiis 
unfit  for  bufinefs/*  .  *  .:i 

In  what  confifts  pradical  or  experimental  ildlli;:4t 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely  ;  but,  among  ^Q^iv 
things,  it  Obvioufly  implies,  a  tsdent  for  minule  »Mil 
comprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation  ;  a  memeiigry 
at  once  retentive  and  ready  ;  in  order  to  prefent;!^ 
us  accurately,  and  without  refledion,^  our  theoretiiHll 
knowledge ;  a  prefence  of  mind,  not  to  he  diieai^ 
certed  by-  unexpeded  occurrences  ;  and,  in  fottf/t 
cafes,  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfedion  in  th&i 
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ternal  fenfes,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the 
bcklf*  All  thefe  elements  of  pradical  (kill,  it  is  ob- 
vious, are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  adive  ex* 
ersion,  and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  real  oc- 
tarrences ;  for,  as  all  the  pradical  principles  of  our 
nature,  both  intdledual  and  animal,  have  a  reference 
to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  b  in  the  ac- 
tive fcenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidfi  the  details  of  bu- 
'finefs,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved* 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fii£Bcient  to  illuftrate  the  impoifibility  of  acquiring 
a  talent  for  buiineis,  or  for  any  of  the  pradical  arts 
of  life,  without  adual  experience.  They  (hew  alfo, 
that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify 
a  man,  i A  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguiihing  himfelf  ia 
both,  h'b  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way^  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un- 
common^ or  for  the  important  fituations  of  fociety, 
jor  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions ; 
for,  as  '^their  addrels  and  dexterity  are  founded  en* 
tirdyon  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leiTons  which 
cxperieftce  has  fuggefled  to  them»  they  cannot  poifi- 
bly  'extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumflances* 
Alere  experience,  therefore,  can,  at  beft,  prepare  thje 
taind  for  the  fubordinate  dq^rtments  of  life  ;  for 
conducing  the  eftabliihed  routine  of  bufinefs,  orfcir 
a  fervile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  opera- 
lions. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which 
ACr.  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
'American  Taxation,  a  lively  pidure  is  drawn  of  the 
infufficiency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a  man  for 
new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  adminifh-ation  of 
government.  The  obfervations  he  makes  on  this 
lubjed,  are  exprefled  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  feli- 
city of  language  ;  and  are  of  fo  general  a  nature, 
'that,  with  fome  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  pradical  purfuits  of  life.        . 
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;^  Mr.:  Gcemrille  «m  bred  to  tbt  law,  which  ts»  m 
^.^  my  opUitM,  one  ot  the  firft  and  noblefi  of  human 
^A  fctences  ; .  a  (cien€8  which  does  more  to  qiucksn 
^^  and  invigorate  the  underftanding,  than  aH  tbroth* 
<'  er  kinds  of  iearning  put  together ;  but  tC.is  not 
^  apt,  ejccept  |n  perfons  very  happily  born,  to  open 
^  and  to  liberaUfe  the  mind  ezaftly  in  the  fame  pnK 
^<  portion.  Faffing  from  that  ftudy,  he  did  not  go 
^<  very  largely  into  the  world,  but  plunged  into -bu* 
^  finels  ;  I  mean,  into  bufinefs  of  t>ffice,  andtheitm- 
^ited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  eftablifted 
^  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  uodcDitfaled» 
^A  ly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  knowled|p.wiii«hi 
^  is  not  valuable.  But  k  may  be  truly  tiui^i  thtt 
^.men  too  much  oonverfant  in  office,  ace-caielf 
^  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.  Thtir  habits 
^:of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  -a  turn  ito  thpnli  tAm 
^  fubftance  of  buline&  not  to  be  much  morednponr 
^  tant,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is -condiv&ed^ 
*^  Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  doctfionsii 
^  and,  therefore,  perfons  who  are  nurtured  in^eAeei 
^^  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go  ouixt  -thciff 
V  common  order  ;  but  when  the  high  roadKoaobro^ 
^  ken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  srew^^and 
^  troubled  fcene  u  opened,  and  the  file  affi^ds  no 
<«  precedent,  then  it  is,  that  a  greater  knowledgpe^ctf 
^^  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extenfive  comprehenfioQ 
^'  of  things,  is  requifite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  tham 
^*  office  can  ever  give.*' 

Nor  is  it  in  new  >combinations  of  circumftanosi 
alone,  that  generd  principles  affift  us  in  the  conduA 
of  affairs  ;  they  render  the  application  of  our  prai^ 
cal  ikill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfe<9:.  For,  m 
ffeneral  principles  limit  the  utility  of  practical  ikiU  tQ 
uxpply  the  imperfedions  of  theory,  they  dioiintilt 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fkill  is  to  be  eim 
fdoyed ;  and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  imprave» 
mentj  wherever  it  is  sequifii^  i  and  leflen  th9.«roi> 
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to  Mrfaich  it  is  liable,  by  contrafiing  tlie  field  within 
which  it  is  poflible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  tben^  that  there  are  two  oppofite 
cactremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  prepar- 
ing themfelves  for  the  duties  of  a&ive  life.  The 
one  arifes  from  habits  of  ablbra£tion  and  generalila« 
tion  carried  to  an  excefs ;  the  other  from  a  minute^ 
an  exclufire,  and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the 
idijeds  and  events  which  happen  to  faU  under  their 
a£hial  experience. 

In  a  perfeA  fyfiem  of  education,  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite 
habits  of  abflr action  with  habits  of  bufiisefs,  in  lucli 
a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  contider  things,  either 
in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the  ocxrafion  may  require. 
Whichever  of  thefe  habits  may  happen  to  gain  aa 
undue  afcendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  neceflartlT- 
produce  a  cfaara£fcer  Hmited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted 
only  for  particular  exertions.  Hence  fome  of  the 
apparent  inconfiftenctes  which  we  may  frequently 
ipemark  in  the  intelledual  capacities  of  the  fame  per^ 
fen.  One  mau,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  ab« 
ftraft  fpecuiation,  poflt'fles  a  knowledge  of  general 
|irindples,  and  a  talent  for  general  reaibning,  united 
with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  ufe  of  general 
terms,  which  feem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce  abili*> 
ties£tted  for  any  given  fituation  in  Kfe :  while,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  fimpleft  affairs,  he  exhibits  every 
mark  of  irrcfolution,  and  incapacity.  Another  not 
only  a^^^^s  with  propriety,  and  (kill,  in  circumftances 
which  require  a  minute  attention  to  details,  butpo£* 
feff.^s  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  a  facility  of  ex- 
|)reffion  on  all  iubjeAs,  in  which  nothing  but  what 
is  particuiar is  involved;  while,  on  general  topics^ 
he  isperfed:ly  unable  either  to  reifon,  or  to  judge, 
it  is  this  lift  turn  of  mind,  whidh  I  think  we  ha^e; 
n  tnoft  inftances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak  of  good 
^lie^  or  xommon  ienfe^-iu  oppofitioxito  IcieDce  and 
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fihilofoplip  Both  phllofojpfay  amd  gdbd  fenfe'iot^ 
the  e:8:erdie  of  bur  ireaibfnn|^  powers ;  spidtheycfi^ 
ter  from  Hich  other  dnljr,  according  as  tfaefe  poiirters 
are  appH^  to  |kif titulars  or  to  generals.  Iris  oh 
good  fenfe  ^n  the  acceptatioti  in  which'  I  hive  no^ 
escplaided  tne  term)  that  the  iuccefs  of  men  in  the 
interior  walks  of  lifi^  chiefly  depends ;  but»  that  k 
iSOes  Hot  always  indicate  a  capacity  for  abftraA  let 
ence^  or  for  general  (peculation,  or  for  able  cobditft 
in  fituations  which  require  comprehenfive  vtewsi;  is 
natter  eVen  of  vulgar  remark.  -' 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defeAs  haai  a 
tendeiKy  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuate  iMl 
whom  it  h  tobe  found,  to  certain  ftations  iti  fixicp 
ty  ;  no  coo^riibn  can  be  made,  in  point  of  ori^^ 
al  value,  between  tiie  intelledual  capacities  of '  tke 
two  claffes  of  men  to  which  they  charaderiiUcak 
ly  belong.  The  one  is  the  defeft  of  a  vigorous  ^ 
ambitious,  and  a  comprehenfive  genius,  imprbpcM^ 
directed ;  the  other,  of  an  underftandingv  nrimxte 
and  circumfcribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions^ 
and  formed  for  fervile  imitation.  Nor  is  die  for; 
mer  defeft,  Hiowever  difficult  it  may  be  to  refiiove 
it  when  confirmed  by  long  habit,)  by  any  iheansi  lo 
incurable  as  the  latter ;  for  it  arifes,  not  frtac^oiip 
ginal  conilitution,  but  from  fome  fault  in  early 
education  ;  while  every  tendency  to  the  oppofiteeJc* 
treme  is  more  or  lefs  chara&eriftical  of  a  mind,  ufew 
ful,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  when  confined  to  its 
proper  fphere,  but  defiijied,  by  the  hand  that  form- 
ed it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  fuperiofity 
which  men  of  general  views  pofiefs  over  the  com- 
^SDon  drudges  in  hufinefs,  it  may  be  farther  obferxed, 
that  the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  foriter^ 
iurife  in  part  from  the  little  intereft  which  they  tai^ 
in  particular  objeds  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  aicrihed  to  an  incapacity  jitf  ^ 
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tendon;  When  the  mind  has  been  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  confideration  of  dafles  of  objeds  and  of 
comprebenfive  theorems,  it  cannot,  without  fome 
degree  of  effort,  defcend  to  that  humble  twalk  ot  ex- 
jperience,  or  of  adion,  in  which  ther.kneanefl:  of 
mankind  are.  on  a  level  with  the  greateft.  In  im- 
portant fituationsy  accordingly,  men  ibf  the  mofk 
general  views,  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the 
yulgar  in  their  attention  to  details ;  becaufe  the  ob* 
jeds  and  occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent, 
roufe  their  paffions,  and  intereft  their  curiofity,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  confequences  to  which  they 
lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  pradical  fkiQ 
ve  happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  inteU 
ledual  power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfedion  ; 
and  fits  him  equally  to  condud,  with  a  mafierly 
)und,  the  details  of  ordinary  bufinels,  and  to  con- 
tend fuccefsfully  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new 
and  hazardous  iituations.  In  conducing  the  for- 
mer, mere  experience  may  frequently  be  a  fuffident 
guide,  but  experience  and  fpeculation  mufi  be  com- 
liined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter.  '*  £x- 
^  pert  men/'  fays  Lord  Bacon,  ^'  can  execute  and 
^  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but  the  general 
**  couniels,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marihalling  of  af- 
V  £iurSs  come  bed  from  thofe  that  are  learned." 


SECTION  VIII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed. — U/e  and  Abufe  of  gen- 

eral  Principles  in  Politics  J^ 

THE  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  I>e 
apprehended  from  a  ndh  application  of  general  prin« 

*  Trte  events  which  have  happened  since  the  poblioation  of  the 
former  tditioii^Qf  tto  volanw  in  1702|  migUl  haveenaUod  noe  t0 
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Gtples,  hold  oqiially  with  refpeA  to  moft  of  the  prw» 
tical  arts.  Among  thele,  however^  there  is  one  of 
£ur  fupeiioortJigDity  to  the  reft ;  which,  partly  cm 
account  ofjtA  impcirtance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
foine  peculiarities  in  its  nature^  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  more  |^i|rticular  condderation.  The  art  I  allude 
to,  K  thai  of  Legiflation  ;  an  art  which  differs  from 
all :  others  id^-fome  very  effemial  refpeds,  and  to 
whidvthe'reafonings  in  the  lad  Section  oiuft  be  ap« 
plied  with  many  reftridions« 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necefiary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with 
common  language  and  common  prejudices,  that  I 
am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervationa,  to 
Gontraft  theory  with  experience.  In  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  it:  is  fo  far  from  (landing 
in  oppofition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a  knowL 
edge  of  principles,  of  which  the  moft  extenfive  exr 
periehce  alone  could  put  us  in  pofleflion.  IVior  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  acquaintance 
with  fafts  was  not  confidered  as  eflential  to  the  formr 
ation  of  theories  ;  and  from  thefe  ages,  has  defcen- 
ded  to  us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice  againft  gener^ 
al  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  hs^ve 
been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of  inductionw 

confirm  many  of  the  observations  in  this  Section,  by  an  ap|Mnl  to 
facts  still  fresh  in  the  recoiled  ion  of  nrry  Readers  ;  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  slight  verbal  corrections,  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  uncandid  misinterpretation :  but,  for  various  reasons, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  at  present,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  send  the  whole  discussion  again  to  the 
press  in  its  original  form.  That  the  doctrine  it  inculcfttes  is  fti^  . 
vorable  to  the  good  order  and  tranquility  of  society,  cannot  be  difr 
pated;  ar^d  as  far  as  I  myself  am  personally  interested,  I  have  no 
wish  to  vitiate  the  record  which  it  exhibits  of  my  opinions.  ^ 

Orr)R)me  pojnts  which  are  touched  upon  very  slightly  here,  I 
have  explained  myself  more  fully,  iq  the  fourth  Section  gf  ir^  Bir 
ographical  Account  of  Mr.  Smith,  read  before  i  he  Royal  Society  ot 
Ijidinburgh  in  1793,  and  pubtished  in  the  third  Volvmefof  their 
Transactions. 
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. '  !But  not  to  difpute  about  words :  there  are  plain* 
ly  (wo  £ets  of  political  reafoners ;  one  of  which  cocu 
^er'the  a&ual  ihftirutions  of  mankind  as  the  only 
£if(p  foundation  for  our  canclufioiDS,  and  think  everj 
^n  of  legiflation  chimerical,  which  is  jnot  copied 
Irom  one  which  has  already  been  realifed ;  while 
t^e  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  may 
r^afon  (afely  a  priori  from  the  known  principles  of 
iiuman  nature,  combined  with  the  particular  drr 
cumftances  of  the  times.  The  former  are  common^ 
iy  underftood  as  contending  for  experience  in  oppo- 
ution  to  theory  ;  the  latter,  are  accufed  of  truiUng 
to  theo;ry  ucfixpported  by  experience  :  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  political  theorifi,  if  he 
{proceeds  cautioufly  and  philofophically,  founds  bis 
ctbncUi&ons  ultimately  on  experience,  no  lefs  than 
the  political  empiric  ;-r-as  the  aftronomer,  who  pre* 
ttiifts  an  eclipfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  thd  icience,  refts  his  expedatipn  of  the  event  oa 
fafts  wiiich  have  been  previoufly  aicertained  by  ob* 
feryation,  no  leis  than  if  he  inferred  it,  without  any 
nafoning,  from  his  knowledge.of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  pradicai  fkiH 
which  habits  of  bu(ine&  alone  can  give,  and  without 
which  the  mo£k  enlightened  politician  muft  always 
appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  fluU  is  often  (m 
confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
by  the  word  Experience ;  while  it  is  leldom  pofTefled 
by  thofe  men,  who  have  moft  carefully  fludied  the 
theory  of  legiflation  ;  it  has  been  very  generally 
concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  rout- 
ine, in  which  philofophy  is  rather  aabbftacle  to  fuc-* 
cefs.  The  fiatefman  who  has  been  formed  among 
official  detsdls,  is  compared  to  the  prafHcal  engineer , 
the  fpeculative  legiflator,  to  the  theoretical  mechan- 
ician who  has  paued  his  life  among  books  and  dia- 
grams.«^In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  this  opinion 
Cc 
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is  juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of  I6g^ 
illation  with  thofe  practical  applications  of  mechan- 
ical principles,  by  which  the  oppojfers  of  political 
theories  have  fo  often  endeavored  to  illuflrate  their 
reafonings. 

L  In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,that 
the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,' in  the  ufe  of  gen- 
eral mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  mofi  inftan^ 
ces,  to  the  eSeQ:  which  habits  of  abftraSion  are  apt 
to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  thofe 
applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we 
can  learn  tocorreft  the  imperfedions  of  theory.— 
Such  errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in- 
cident to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafie,or 
by  early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  the 
clofet,  to  the  bufile  of  adive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of 
minute  and  circumftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  principles  is  often 
mifapplied  from  an  inattention  to  circumftances ; 
thofe  which  are  deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  par- 
ticular governments,  and  which  are  occafionally  quo- 
ted as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every  wife 
legiflator  ought  to  affume  as  the  ground-work  of 
his  reafonings*  But  this  abufe  of  general  princi- 
ples fhould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the  abfur^ 
dities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over-refine^ 
meat,  and  the  love  of  theory  ;  for  it  arifes  from 
weakneffes,  which  philofophy  alone  can  remedy  ; 
an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fanftion  of  time  in  their  favor, 
and  a  paffive  acquiefcence  in  received  opinions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which 
political  conclufions  have  fometimes  been  deduced  ; 
and  which,  notwithftanding  the  common  prejudice 
againft  them,  are  a  much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings  :  I  allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe  principles 
which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  aiid  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
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the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  principles,  'v^^ich  are 
certainly  the  relult  of  a  much  more  ^xtenfive  induc- 
tion, than  any  of  the  Inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiftory  of  a^al  eftablifiiments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  praAice,  it 
is  neceifary  (as  weU  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  neceflary  to  pay  the  fame  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  minute  drcumftances,  which  is  eflentisdi  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private 
bufineis.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too 
much  on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapa- 
ble of  tbofe  abftrad  and  comprehensive  views  of  hu- 
man aifairs,  which  can  alone  ^rnifli  the  ftatefman 
with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation 
£)f  his  condud.  '^  When  a  man,  (fays  Mr.  Hume) 
**  deliberates  concerning  his  conduA  in  any  partuu* 
f  ^  lar  afifair,  and  forms  fchemes  in  politics,trade,oe:con- 
•'  omy,  or  any  buiinefs  in  life,  he  never  ought  to 
f^  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  conneifl  too  long 
'^  a  chain  of  confequences  together.  Something  is 
'^  fure  to  happen,  that  will  dUconcert  his  reafonmg, 
*^  and  produce  an  event  difierent  from  what  he  ex- 
*'  peded.  But  when  we  reafon  upon  general  fub- 
c<  jedts,  one  may  juflly  affirm,  that  our  {peculations 
**  can  fcarce  :ever  be  tpo  fine,  provided  they  are  juft ; 
^^  and  that  the  di$erence  betwi:sct  a  common  man 
^^  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  fhallow- 
**  nefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
"  proceed.— ^'Ti 3  certain  that  general  principles,  how. 
ever  intricate  they  may  feero,  muft  always,  if  they 
are  jufi  and  found,  prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of 
things^  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes  ; 
and  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  philofophers  to  re- 
gard the  general  courfe  of  things.  I  may  add, 
-'^  that  it  is  alfo  the  chief  bufinefs  of  politicians  ;  ef- 
*^  pecially  in  the  domeftic  government  of  the  ftate, 
"  where  the  public  gpod^  which  js^  or  ought  to  be;^ 
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*f  their  objeft,  depends  on  the  coriciHTenc6  of  a  mfA 
*'  titude  of  cafes,  not,  as  in  foreign  poKtics,  upon  a€4 
^  cidents,  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  per>ii 
**  fon$."*         ' 

n.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechaftical  arts^ 
fitnit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  in^ 
irarxably  the  fame  from  age  to  age :  aind  whatever 
cbfervatidns  wc  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
ou^  paft  experience,  lay  a  fure  foundation  for  future 
pra6lical  (kill  ;  and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach,^ 
the  defefts  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  govern^ 
inent,  however,  the  praAical  difficulties  which  ot€Ut 
are  of  a  very  different  nature.  They  do  not  prefent 
io  the  flatefman,  the  fame  fleady  fubje£l  of  exainiti- 
ation,  which  the  efie£^s  of  fri^ion  do  to  the  engt* 
heer.  They  arife  chiefly  from  the  paffions  and  04 
pinions  of  men,  which  are  in  a  (late  of  perpettal 
change ;  and,  therefore,  the  addrefs  which  is  neceft 
fary  to  overcome  them,  depends  lefs  on  the  accura- 
cy of  our  observations  with  refpeft  to  the  paft,  than 
on  the  fagacity  of  our  conjeftures  with  refped  to 
the  future.  In  the  prefent  age,  more  particularly, 
when  the  rapid  communication,  and  the  univerfal 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  rtn- 
der  the  fit  nation  of  political  focieties  eflentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  ever  was  formerly,  and  fecure  in- 
fellibly^  againft  every  accident,  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man reafon ;  we  may  venture  to  predift,  that  they 
are  to  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  ftatefmen,  who,  paying 
all  due  regard  to  paft  experience,  fearch  for  the  rules 
of  their  conduft  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumftati^ 
ces  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  enlightened  an« 
ticipation  of  the  future  hiftory  of  mankind. 

Ill  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  tim€  we  are 
at  a  lofs  about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  faft ,  we 
have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  left  o| 

*  Political  Discoursee, 
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caspertment.  Bat  it  is  very  feldom  that  we  can  ob- 
tain in  this  way  any  vfefiil  conclufion  in  politics : 
not  only  becatife  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in 
which  the  combinations  of  circumftances  are  predfe- 
ly  the  fame,  but  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the 
political  experience  of  mankind  is  much  more  im^ 
perfect  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fa^  in  pcdi« 
tics,  b  nothing  elfe  than  theory  ;  and,  very  frequent* 
ly,  in  this  fcience,  when  we  think  we  are  Oppofing 
experience  to  fpeculation,  we  are  only  oppofing  one 
theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  with  the  truth  of  this  obfervtsition, 
it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  recolledi  how  extremely  dif* 
ficult  it  is  to  convey,  by  21  general  defer iption,  a  juft 
idea  of  the  a£tual  ftate  of  any  government.  That 
every  foch  defcription  muft  neceflarily  be  more  or 
lefs  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1  •  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  2^ 
peared  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refult  of  time  and  experience,  of  circum* 
fiances  and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time,  indeed, 
every  government  acquires  a  fyftematical  appear* 
ance :  for  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  cir* 
cumflances  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and 
irregular  ;  yet  there  mud  exift,  among  thefe  parts, 
a  certain  degree  of  coniiftency  and  analogy.  Where* 
ever  a  government  has  exifted  for  ages,  and  men 
have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that 
its  principles  are  not  effentially  at  variance  with 
«ach  other.  Every  new  infiitution  which  was  intro* 
lluced,  muft  have  had  a  certain  reference  to  the  laws 
and  uiages  exifting  before,  otherwife  it  could  not 
)iave  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one, 
Contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  ftiould  have  occa- 
jionaUy  mingled  vfith  them,  it  muft  foon  hav^  fallen 
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inty  defuetude  and  oblivion  ;  and  thofe  alone  would- 
remdn,  which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency^ 
^*  Quae  ufu  obtinuere,"  (ays  Lc^rd  Bacon,  ^^  fi  non 
^  bona,  at  fal^em  apta  inter  fe  funt/' 

The  neceffity  of  fiudying  particular  conftitutions 
of  government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcrip^ 
tioDS  of  them,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as  are 
given  of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieu  and  Biackf 
fione,)  arifes  from  the  fame  circumftances,  which 
render  it  expedient,  in  mod  inftances,  to  fiu^ly  par- 
ticular languages,  by  confulting  the  writings  of 
grammarians.  In  both  cafes,  the  knowledge  we 
wifh  Co  acquire,  comprehends  an  infinite  number  of 
particulars,  the  confideration  of  which,  in  detail^ 
would  dillrad  the  attention,  and  overload  the  mem- 
ory. The  fyftematical  defcriptions  of  politicians^ 
like  the  general  rules  of  grammarians,  are  in  a  high 
degree  uieful,  for  arranging,  and  fimpUfying,  the  olv 
jed:s  of  our  fludy  ;  but  in  both  cafes,  we  muft  re»> 
member,  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  man- 
ner, is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  and 
that  it  is  no  more  poifible  to  convey,  in  a  fyftemati- 
cal form,  a  juft  and  complete  idea  of  a  particular  go*" 
vernment,  than  it  is  to  teach  a  language  completely 
by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any  praAical  tSm 
fiilance  from  reading  or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a  government,  as  it 
is  actually  exercifed  at  a  particular  period,  <:ann^ 
always  be  col|e<^ed  ;  perhaps  it  can  fohlom  be  col^ 
feded  fr^)m  an  examination  of  writien  (aws«  or  of 
the  eflabliflied  forms  of  a  conftitution*  Thele  may 
continue  the  fame  for  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  while 
the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercife,  to 
a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and  undefcribable  altera^ 
tions  in  the  ideas,  manners,  and  charadier,  of  th« 
people  ;  or  by  a  change  in  the  relations  which  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community  bear  to  each  othea^ 
In  every  country  wliatever,  befide  the  eftabUihe4 
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huTS,  the  political  ftate  of  the  people  is  afieded  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  circmnftances,  of  which  no  words 
can  convey  a  conception,  and  which  are  to  be  colled;- 
ed  only  from  aflual  obfervation.  Even  in  this  way» 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  perfon  who  has  received  his  edu- 
cation in  one  country,  to  ftudy  the  government  of 
another  ;  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  muft 
neceflarily  experience,  in  entering  into  the  aflbcia- 
tions  which  influence  the  mind  under  a  different 
fyftem  of  manners,  and  in  afcertaining  (efpecially 
upon  political  fubjefts)  the  complex  ideas  conveyed 
by  a  foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now  been 
mentioned,  it  iometimes  happens,  that  there  are  e£- 
fential  circumfiances  in  the  adtual  flate  of  a  goverii- 
ment,  about  which  the  conftitutional  laws  are  not 
only  filent,  but  which  are  diredly  contrary  to  all  the 
written  laws,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  as 
delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  refer  effecb  to  their  caufes,  than  in 
the  latter  ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely  happens, 
even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  polit- 
ical experiment  made,  that  we  can  draw  from  it  any 
certain  inference,  with  refped  tothejuftnefsof  the 
principles  by  which  it  was  fuggefted.  In  thofe  com- 
plicated machines,  to  which  the  firudure  of  civil  fo- 
dety  has  been  frequently  compared,  as  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  fubjeded 
to  phy ileal  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artift  mufi  necejQa- 
rily  become  apparent  in  the  laft  refult  ;  but  in  the 
political  fyftem,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  body,  where 
the  general  conftitution  is  found  ai^d  health)^,  there 
is  a  fort  of  vis  medicatrixj  which  is  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  partial  diforders  ;  and  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  frequent- 
ly correded  and  concealed  by  the  wifdom  of  nature. 
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Among  the  many  fak&  cftimatM  which  we  diXiy 
make  of  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  mor« 
groundlefs  than  the  exaggerated  conceptions  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  of  political  wifdom  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and  o£ 
profeffional  habits.  ^'  Go  ;^^  (faid  the  chanceUor 
Oxenfiiern  to  his  fon,  when  he  was  fending  him  to 
a  congrefs  of  ambafladors,  and  when  the  young  man 
was  exprefling  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  for 
fuch  an  employment ;)  "  Go,  and  fee  with  your 
**  own  eyes,  Quam  parva  fapieniia  regiiur  tnundus  /f 
The  truth  is,  (however  paradoxical  the  remark  may 
appear  at  firft  view,)  that  the  fpeculative  errcM-a  of 
flatefmen  are  frequently  iefs  fenfible  in  their  efieds, 
and,  of  confequence,  more  likely  to  efcape  without 
deteAion,  than  thole  of  individuals  who  occupy  iui. 
ferior  fiations  in  fodiety.  The  effe6b  of  mifconduft 
in  private  life,  are  eafily  traced  to  their  proper 
fource,  and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom  far  wrong 
in  the  judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charaders  But  in 
confidering  the  affairs  ota  great  nation,  it  isfo  diffi« 
cult  to  trace  events  to  thfir  proper  caufes,  and  to 
diftinguifc  the  effefts  of  political  wifdom,  from  thofe 
whch  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  iituation  of  the 
people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  excepting  in  the 
cafe  of  a  very  long  adminiftration^  to  appreciate  the 
talents  of  a  fiatefman  from  the  fuccefs  or  the  failure 
of  his  meafures.  In  every  fociety,  too,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  general  fpirit  of  its  government, 
enjoys  the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great 
part  of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  afcribe 
to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the  natural  refult  of  the 
felfifli  purfuits  of  individuals  ;  nay,  in  every  foch 
fociety,  (as  I  already  hinted,)  the  natural  tendency 
to  Improvement  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to  overcome  many 
powerful  obftacles,  which  the  imperfeftion  of  hu* 
man  inftitutions  oppofes  to  its  progrefs. 
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From  thefe  remarks,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  altho* 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of  theory  may 
frequently  be  correded  by  repeated  trials,  without ' 
having  recourfe  to  general  principles  ;  yet,  in  the 
machine  of  government,  there  is  fo  great  a  variety 
of  powers  at  work,  befide  the  influence  of  the  ftates- 
man,  that  it  is  vain  to  expeft  the  art  of  legiflation 
ihould  be  carried  to  its  greateft  poflible  perfection 
by  experience  alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  faid,.  that  in  the  moft 
itnperfeft  governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have 
an  experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  the  principal  objedls  of  the  focial  union. . 
Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advantages,  for  the  un- 
certain eflFefts  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere  theory  ; 
and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a  meafure  of  political  hap- 
pinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world, ' 
to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  jMlen  to  the  lot 
of  nations  ? 

With  thofe^who  would  carry  their  zeal  againfl:  re-, 
formation  ib  far,  it  is  impoflible  to  argue  ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  t&  regret,  that  the  number  of 
fuch  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  fo 
great,  and  their  influence  on  human  a£Fairs  fo  exten- 
five. 

"  There  are  fome  men,'*  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,)  of 
narrow  vi^ws,  and  grovelling  conceptions,  who, 
*^  without  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  malice,  treat 
every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical  ;  an4 
look  upon  every  endeavor  to  depart  from  th^ 
'^  beaten  trad,  as  the  rafli  effort  of  a  warm  imagin- 
ation, or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an  exalted 
mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but 
can  produce  no  real  or  lafting  advantage. 

Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a  perpetual 
"  fcepticifm  ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
**  fenfes ;  upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it 
*^  cannot  poilibly  be  obtained  }    and^  fometimes, 
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**  upon  holding  out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
them  i  upon  inventing  arguments  againfi  the  fuc- 
ceis  of  any  new  undertaking- ;  and,  where  argu- 
ments cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  con- 
^  tempt  and  ridicule. 

^  Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies  of 
"  the  great  benefadors  of  the  world  ;  for  their  no- 
^^  tions  and  discourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  Vazy, 
^^  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom 
^  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  direding  the  opin- 
^*  ions  of  mankind/'* 

With  refped  to  this  fceptkal  dispofition,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  add,  that,  in  every  government,  the  flabili« 
ty  and  the  influence  of  eftabliihed  authority,  mufi 
depend  on  the  coincidence  between  its  meafures  and 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  and  that,  in  modem  Eu- 
rope, in  confeqtJbnce  of  the  invention  of  printing,, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  public  opinion  has  ac- 
quired an  afcendant  in  human  affairs,  which  it  never 
pofleiled  in  thofe  ftates  of  antiquity  from  which  moft 
of  our  political  examples  are  drawn.  The  danger, 
indeed,  of  fudden  and  rafh  innovations  cannot  be  too 
ftrongly  inculcated  ;  and  the  views  of  thofe  men  who 
are  forward  to  promote  them,  cannot  be  reprobated 
with  too  great  feverity.  But  it  is  poffible  alfo  to  fall 
into  the  oppolite  extreme  ;  and  to  bring  upon  focie^ 
ty  the  very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an 
obftinate  oppofition  to  thofe  gradual  and  nec^fi^ry 
reformations  which  the  genius  of  the  times  demands. 
The  violent  revolutions  which,  at  different  periods, 
have  convulfed  modern  Europe,  have  arifen,  not 
from  afpirit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  Rates- 
men ;  but  from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antrqna* 
fed  forms,  and  to  principles  borrowed  from  lets  en- 
lihtened  ages.    It  is  this  reverence  for  abufes 

*  life  of  Drake,  by  Dr.  Johnson* 
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bave  been  fan&ioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an 
inattention  to  the  progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which 
has,  in  moftinftances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  manking, 
till  government  has  loft  ^11  its  e£Eciency  ;  and  till  the 
rage  of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and  too 
violent,  to  be  fatisfied  wih  changes,  which,  if  propos- 
ed at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  united,  in  the 
fiipport  of  eftabli{hed  infiitutions,  every  friend  to 
order,  and  to  the  profperity  of  his  country- 

Thefe  obf^rvations  I  ftate  with  a  greater  confi- 
dence, that  the  fubftance  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
following  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  a  philofopher 
who  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  late  Mr.  Turgot) 
ieems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  formed  enlight- 
ened views  with  refpeft  to  the  poffible  attainments 
of  mankind  j  and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail  to  increaie 
as  the  world  grows  older,  by  being  attached^  not  ta 
a  particular  fyftem  of  variable  opinions,  but  to  the 
general  and  infoUible  progtefs  of  human  reafon. 

^^  Quis  novator  Cempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes 
^  ita  infinuat,  ut  &nfus  fallant  ? 

<«  Novator  niaximus  tempus ;  quidni  igitur  tern- 
**  pus  imitemur  ? 

.  ^^  Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  aeque 
**  ac  novitas. 

^^  Cum  per  fe  res,  mutentur  in  deterius,  fi  confilio 
^  in  melius  non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit  mali  f " 

The  general  conclufion  to  which  thefe  obferva- 
tions  lead,  is  fufficiently  obvious ;  that  the  perfedion 
of  political  wifdom  does  not  conllft  in  an  indifcrimi-^ 
nate  zeal  againft  reforms,  but  in  a  gradual  and  pru- 
dent accommodation  of  eftabllflied  infiitutions  to  the 
varying  opinions,  manners,  and  drcumftances  of 
mankind*  In  the  a&ual  application,  however,  of 
this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur,  which  it  re- 
quires a  very  rare  combination  of  talents  to  fur-* 
mount :  more  particularly  in  the  prefent  age  ;  whea 
the  preis  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a  degree,  emancipated 
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human  feafon  from  the  tyranny  of  antient  prejudi- 
ces ;  and  has  roufed  a  fpirit  of  free  difcuffion,  unex- 
ampled in  the  hiftory  of  former  times.    - 

hat  this  fudden  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  world, 
ihould  be  accompanied  with  fome  tempc»rary  difor- 
ders,  is  by  no  means  furprifing.  While  the  multi- 
tude continue  imperfectly  enlightened,  they  will  be 
occafionally  mifled  by  the  artifices  of  demagogues  ; 
and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  theo- 
retical perfection,  may  be  expefted,  fometimes  to 
facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their 
coremporaries,  to  an  over-ardent  zeal  for  the  good 
of  pofterity.  Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  evils, 
wnich  every  friend  to  humanity  muft'  lament,  I 
would  willinglv  believe,  that  the  final  effeds  refult- 
ing'from  this  fpirit  of  reformation,  cannot  fail  to  be 
favourable  to  human  happinefs  ;  and  there  are  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  prefent  condition  of  mankind, 
which  appear  to  me  to  juftify  more  fanguine  hopes 
upon  the  fubjeft,  than  it  would  have  been  reafona- 
ble  for  a  philofopher  to  indulge  at  any  former  period. 
An  attention  to  thefe  peculiarities  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
on  the  queftion  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations 
relate  ;  and  it  leads  to  the  illuftration  of  a  doctrine  to 
which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  this  work  ;  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fpecies, 
which  may  be  expefted  from  the  progrefe  of  reafon 
and  the  diffuQon  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  many  circumftances  favorable  to  hu- 
man happinefs  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  the 
moft  important  perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame  events 
which  have  contributed  to  loofen  the  foundations  of 
the  ancient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it  prac- 
ticable in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever  was 
formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiilation  to  a 
fcience,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe  of  pop- 
ular opinions.    It  is  eafy  for  the  llatefman  to  form 
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to  himfelf  a  diftinA  and  fleady  idea  of  the  ultimate 
objeAs  at  which  a  wife  le^ilator  ought  to  aim,  and 
to  forefee  that  modification  of  the  focial  order,  to 
which  human  afl^irs  have,  of  themfelves,  a  tendency 
to  approach ;  and,  therefore,  his  pra6tical  fa.q:?>.city 
and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accomplifhmg 
the  important  ends  which  he  has  in  view,  as  efiedu** 
ally  and  as  rapidly  as  is  confiftent  with  the  quiet  of 
individuals,  and  with  the  rights  ariiing  from  adual 
eftablifhments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fcience 
of  politics,  the  firft  (lep  ought  to  be,  to  ^fcertain  that 
form  of  fociety  which  is  perfedUy  agreeable  to  na- 
ture and  to  juitice  ;  and  what  are  the  principles  of 
lei;iflatioa  neceflary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might  at  firft  be  apprehended ; 
for  it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  diforders  which  exift  among  mankind, 
do  not  arife  from  a  want  of  forefight  in  politicians, 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from 
their  having  trufted  too  little  to  the  operation  of 
thofe  fimple  inflitutions  which  nature  and  juftice 
recommend  ;  and^ofconfequence,  that,  as  fociety  ad- 
vances to  its  perfeAion,  the  number  of  laws  may  be 
expected  to  diminiih,  iniiead  of  increafing,  and  the 
fcience  of  legiflation  to  be  gradually  Amplified. 

The  CEconomical  fyftem  which,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  employed  the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingenious 
men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  firft  at- 
tempt to  afcertain  this  ideal  perfedion  of  the  focial 
order  ;  and  the  light  which,  fince  that  period,  has 
been  thrown  on  the  fubjed,  in  difierent  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplilh  in  fuch  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  re- 
ceived a  proper  direction.  To  all  the  various  tenets 
of  thefe  writers,  I  i^ould,  by  no  means,  be  under- 
ilood  to  fubfcriba  ;  nor  do  I  confider  their  fyiiem 
as  fo  perfe^  in  every  different  part,  as  ibme  of  its 
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more  fanguine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be* 
A  few  of  the  moft  important  principles  of  political 
oeconomy,  they  have  undoubtedly  eftabliihed  with 
demonftrative  evidence;  but  what  the  world  is: 
chiefly  indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement 
which  they  have  given  to  a  new  branch  of  fcience, 
and  the  pUn  of  inveftigation  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited  to  their  fucceflbrs.  A  fliort  account  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  fcope  of  thoir  fpeculations,  will, 
juftify  thefe  remarks,  and  will  comprehend  '  every. 
thing  which  I  have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to' 
the  queftion  by  which  they  were  fuggefied.  Such 
an  account  I  attempt  with  the  greater  fatisfodion, 
that  the  leading  views  of  the  earliefl:  and  moft  en* 
lightened  patrons  of  the  ceconomical  fyftem  have,  ia 
my  opinion,  been  not  more  mifreprefented  by  itso^ 
poneqts,  than  mifapprehended  by  feme  who  hav^e 
adopted  it^  conclufions.* 

In  the  firfi  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  importance  to  - 
remark,  that  the  objed:  of  the  oeconomical  fyfiem : 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as  I  believe 
it  commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the  U- 
topian  plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  different 
times,  been  offered  to  the  world  ;  and  which  have 
ib  often  e&cited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more  ibber 
and  reaibnable  inquirers.     Of  thefe  plans,  by  far  the 
greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppoiition,  that 
the  focial  order  is  entirely  the  eSeQ:  of  human  art ; . 
and  that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfeA,  the  ^1 
may  be  traced  to  fome  want  of  ibrefight  on  the  part 
of  the  legiflator  ;  or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  ma-  - 
giftrate  to  the  complicated  llrudure  of  that  machine  r 
of  which  he  regulates  the  movements.     The  pro* - 
jedsof  reform,  therefore,  which  fuch  plans  involve^ 
are,  in  general,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and- 
cootempt  they  have  met  with ;    inaimuch  as  they 
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imply  an  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  belief  in  their 
authors,  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  own  political  fa- 
gadty,  to  the  accumuhted  wifdom  of  former  ages. 
The  cafe  is  very  different  with  the  obcdnbmical  fyf^ 
tein ;  of  which  the  leading  views  (io  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  fuppo& 
tions :  Firft,  that  the  focial  order  is,  in  the  moft  ef- 
ftntial  refpecb,  the  refult  of  the  wifdem  of  nature^ 
and  not  of  human  contrivance ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  proper  buCnefs  of  the  politician,  is  not  to  divide 
hb  attention  among  ati  the  different  parts  of  a  ma^ 
chine,  which  is  by  tar  too  tomplicated  for  his  com- 
prehenfion ;  but  by  protecting  the  rif^ts  of  individ- 
uals, and  by  allowing  to  each,  as  complete  a  liberty ' 
as  is  compatible  with  the  perfed  fecurity  of  the  rights 
of  his  rellovMntizens ;  to  rembve  evefry  obftacle 
which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  men  have  oppo& 
ed  to  the  eftaldifliment  of  that  order  which  fociety 
has  a  tendency  to  aflume.  Secondly  \  that,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  progrefs  and  the  difiufion  of  knowk 
edge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a  fkilful  management  of 
which,  all  the  old  fyflems  of^olicy  proceeded,  mud 
gradually  difappear ;  and,  confequently,  that  (what- 
ever may  be  his  predile6tion  for  ancient  ufages)  the 
inevitable  courfe  of  events  impofes  on  the  politician 
the  neceffity  of  forming  his  meafures  on  more  folid 
and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which  the 
world  has  hitherto  been  governed.  Both  of  thefe 
fuppofition^  are  of  modern  origin.  The  former,  fo 
far  as  I  know^  was  firft  ibted  and  illuftrated  by  the 
French  CEconomifts.  The  latter  has  been  obviouffy 
fuggefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  ac« 
tually  taken  place  in  every  country  in  Europe  where 
the  prej&  has  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty. 

'It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refpe^l:  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian  pro. 
jedors,  that  they  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  of  a 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  character  of  a 
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people,  to  b?  .effe&ed  by  feme  new  fyfteiD  of  edtica* 
tion.  All  fuch  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  jufliy  obfeF* 
ved)  xnay.be  fafely  abandoned  as  inqirafticable  and 
vifionary.  But  this  obje&ion  does  not  s^pp^y  to  the 
axonomical  fyftem ;.  the  chief  expedient  of  which^ 
for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not  that  edu- 
cation which  depends. on  the  attention :  and  care  of 
our  infirudors ;  but  an  education  which  nece&rily^ 
refults  from  the  pcditical  order  of  ibciety.  ^^  How* 
ineffedualV  ((aid  the  Roman  poet)-  *<  are  the  wii> 
eft  laws,  ifthey.be  not  fupported  by  good  moralsl-'. 
How  inefiedual  (fay  the  CEconomifts)  are  all  oiirei^ 
forts  to  preferve  the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  iaw& 
which  regulate  the  political  order^  doom  the  one  kM 
ot  mankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to  fervility,  to: 
ignorance^  to  fuperfiition  ;  and  the  other  ImU  to  be 
the  flaves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  which  reiuh  irom 
the  infolence  of  rank,  and  the  (elfiihneis  ef  qpu.4 
ience  ?  Suppofe  for  a  moment,  -that  the  inordinate 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuats^ 
which  wc  every  where  meet  with  in  modern  Eu-j 
rope,  were  gradually  diminiihed  by  aboliflitii^.the 
law  of  entails,  and  by  eftabliihing  a  perfeA  freedom: 
of  commerce  and  ot  induftry  ;  it  is  almoft  felfevin 
dent,  that  this  (imple  alteration  in  the  order  of  foicif 
ety  ;  an  alteration  which  has  been  often  demonfira* 
ted  to  be  the  moft  effedual  and  the  moft  infaUibfe: 
mcafure  for  promoting  the  wealth  and  population. 
of  a  country  ;  would  contribute,  more  than  aM  the 
labours  of  moralifis,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  h^ 
pinefs  of  all  the  claiTes  of  mankind.  It  is  worUiys 
too  of  remark,  that  fuch  a  plan  of  reformation .  doea 
not  require,  for  its  accomplifhment,  any  new  and 
complicated  inititutions;  aud  therefore  does^not: 
proceed  upon  any  exaggerated  conception  €)t\  th9:e£^ 
ficacy  of  human  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires. 
only  (like  moft  of  the  other  expedients  proppfed  by: 
tliis  lyftem)  the  gradual  abolition  of  thofe  arbitrary^ 
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laLfidDdjafr  arrangements;  by  which  the  order  of  nz* 
tore  18  difttfrbedv 

t  Another  mffiaken  idel  concerning  the  oeconomi- 
«d  fyftem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory, 
atld  unfupported  by  faifts.  That  this  may  1>e  the 
cafe  with  refpeft  to  fome  of  its  doArines,  I  {hail  not 
difpute :'  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 
rfaat  they  reft  on  a  broader-bafis  of  fafts,  than  any 
cither  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to 
the  world ;  for  they  ai^e  fbtinded,  hot  on  a  few  ex- 
amples cotlefted  from  the  fmall  number  of  govern* 
mencs  of  which  we  poflefs  an  accurate  knowledge' ; 
but  on  thofe  laws  of  human  nature,  and'  thofe  max- 
ims of  common  fenfe,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the 
lAtercourfe  of  private  lift^ 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated'on  the  {ubjeft  of  le* 

£*flation,  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con- 
iered  it  as  a  fcience  fui  generis  ;  the  firft  principles 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
an  examii\;ati6n  of  the  conduA  of  mankind  in  theif 
political  capacity.  The  (Economifts,  ob  the  contra- 
ry, have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  profperi- 
ty,  and  national  improvement^  in  thofe  arranjge- 
mentB,  which  our  daily  obfervations  (hew  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement 
of  individuals.  The  former  refemble  thofe  philoib* 
phers  of  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to 
themfelvesj  diicouraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate 
their  phyiical  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fa£b 
GoUeAed  from  comn^oh  experience.  The  latter  have 
aimed  at  aca>mplifhing  a  reformation  in  politics^ 
fimilatr  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accompliihed  in 
;rfhx}nomy  ;  and,  by  fubjedting  to  that  common 
fenfe,  which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  con- 
cerns, thofe  queftions,  of  which  none  were  fuppofed 
to  be  <"ompetent  judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the 
mylleries  of  government,  have  given  a  beginning  to 
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a.fdence  which  has  already  extended  reiry  wideljr 
our  political  profpefts  ^  and  which,  in  its  progrefs, 
may  probably  afford  an  illuftration",  not  lefs  ftrUdng 
than  that  which  phyfical  afbronomy  exhibits,  of  the 
fimplicity  of  thofe  laws  by  whi^h  the  uoiverfe  bgor-^ 
erned. 

When  a  political  writer,  in  order  to  expofe  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations^  which  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraintB 
on  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which 
men  ad  in  private  life ;  when  he  remarli^,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  fiioes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  ihoemaker ;  that  the  (hoemaker 
does  not  attempC  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a  taylor  j  and  when  he  concludes,  that  what« 
prudence  in  the  condu6k  of  every  private  family^  Can 
£;:arcely  be  foHy  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom  ;^  hk 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulM  in 
theory;  as  he  calls  in  queftion  the  utility  of  i^tu- 
ttons  which  appear,  from  the  fzicl,  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  a  certain  degree  of  political  pro^rity* 
But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  ^  much  more  phik>- 
fophical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe,  to  the  falfe 
theories  of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind J  and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which 
every  man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily 
obfervation. 

There  is  yet  another  miftake,  (of  ftill  greater  coa- 
fequence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention-^ 
ed,)  which  has  miiled  moft  of  the  opponents,  and 
even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  oeconomical  fyftera  ^ 
an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  political  or- 
der, which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftaie  of 
Europe.  So  different  from  this  were  the  views  o£ 
its  mod  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniU^ 

*  See  Mr.  Smith's  profound  and  original  <^  Inquiry  into  theNa-- 
"  ture  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations." 
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£qrmly  refted  their  only,  hopes  of  its  gradual  eftahr 
liihment  in  th«  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  con- 
du<$  of  human  affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  ex- 
pedted  gradually  to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the 
progrefs  of  reafon  and  avilization.  To  fuppofe  that 
a  period  is  ever  to  arrive,  when  it  fliall  be  reaHfed 
in  its  full  extent,  would  be  the  height  of  enthufiafm 
and  abfurdity ;  but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm 
nor  abfurdity  to  affirm,  tl&at  governments  are  more 
or  lefs  perfed,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmak 
ler  number  of  individuals  to  whom  they  afibrd  the 
aieans  of  cultivating  their  intelledual  and  moral 
powers,  and  whom  they  admit  to  live  together  on  a 
liberal  footing  of  equality  ;— or  even  to  exped,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  progrels  of  reafon,  govern- 
ments will  adfaially  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
this  defcription. 

To  delineate  that  ftate  of  political  fociety  to  which 
governments  may  be  expected  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend,  was,  I 
apprehend,  the  leading  obied  of  the  earlieft  and 
moft  enlightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomicai  fyftem. 
It  is  a  ftute  of  fodety,  which  they  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  recommend  to  particular  communities,as 
the  mod  eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ;  but 
as  an  ideal  order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a 
tendency  of  themfelves  to  approach,  and  to  which 
jt  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legiflator  to  facilitate 
their  progrefs.  In  the  language  of  mathematicians, 
it  forms  a  litnJt  to  the  progreilive  improvement  of  the 
political  order ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a 
ftandard  of  comparifon,  by  which  the  excellence  of 
particular  inftitutions  may  be  eftimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  giv- 
en of  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear 
highly  favorable  to  th^e  tranquillity  of  fociety  ;  inaf- 
niuch  as,  by  infpiring  us  with  a  confidence  in  the 
triumph  which   truth  and  liberty  muft   infallibly 
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gain  in  thtf  end  over  €lrjpor  and  injtiftkie,' k  has  %tkak 
dency  to  diicourage  every  plan  dF  innovation  whtch"^ 
18  to  be  fapported  by  vicdenoe  and  bloodflied*   And, 
accordingly^  fuch  has  always  been  the  language  of. 
thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
its  authors^   **  If  we  attack  opprefforsy  before  we  have 
^y  taught  the  opprefled/^  (fays  one  of  the  ableft  of 
its  prefent  fupporters,*)  **  we  fhall  riik^  the  lofs  of. 
^^  liberty,  and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  tb^^progreft  of 
^  reafon.    Hiftury  affcnrds  proofs  of  this  truth*  How 
often^  in  fpite  of  the  eflbrta  of  the  friends  of  freeA 
dom,  has  the  event  oi  a  fingle  battle  reduced  wa^ 
tions  te  the  flavery  of  s^es  1 
i  ^  And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed^by"- 
*^  thofe  nations,  which  have  recovered  it  \fif  iane  of." 
*Sarm&,  and.  not  bv  'the  influence  of  philofopby  ? *. 
^  Have  not  mod  of  them  confounded  the  fotioBcix. 
fc  republi^aoafm  with  the  eojf^ytnent  of  rights  andr 
the  defpcftifm  of  numbers  with  liberty  7  Howma-^ 
ny  laws,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,:  llavse 
^  difhonored  the  code  of  every  people  which  has  re^ 
^^  covered  its  freedom,  during  thofe  ages  in  ^hich 
*^  reafon  was  ftill  in  its  infancy  T' 

^'  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience;  atld  ■ 
•*  wifely  wait  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order 
^'  to  obtain  freedom  more  effedual,  more  &bftantial, 
*'  and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  purfue  it  by  blood  and^ 
^Vinevitable  confuiion,  and  trull  that  to    chance^  . 
^^  which  time  muft  certainly,  and  without' bkxKU-i; 
^^  fhed,  beftow  ?  A  fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indced^a 
*^  relieve  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we 
labour  at  prefent,  but  if  we  wifh  to  fecure  the  per* 
ifedion,  and  the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  mufl^^ 
patiently  wait  the  period  when  men,  emancipated  ' 
^*  from  their  prejudices,  and  guided  by  philofopby^  ji 
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^  fliall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty,  by  compre- 
•*  hendin^  its  claims."* 

Nor  is  It  the  employment  of  violentand  fanguina- 
ry  means  alone,  in  order  to  accomplifh  polrtiical  in- 
novations, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  philofo- 
phy  has  a  tendency  to  difcourage.  By  extending 
oar  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and 
&ewing  as  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of 
its  moil  diftant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  in- 
difcriminate  zeal  againft  eftabliihed  inftitUtions, 
which  arifes  from  partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem ; 
as  well  as  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  fcepticifm 
with  refpe€l  to  every  change,  the  (uccefs  of  which  is 
not  infured  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of 
the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconfiderate  projects  of  re- 
formation are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and 
augmentative  and  fyftematical  underftandings  ;  but 
rarely  of  comprehenfive  minds.  For  checking  them, 
indeed,  nothing  is  fo  efiedual,  as  a  general  furvey  of 
the  complicated  ftru dure  of  fociety.  Even  although 
fuch  a  furvey  ihould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be 
conduffced  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at 
leaft,  for  this  purpofe,  than  the  moft  minute  and 
fuGGefsful  inquiries,  which  are  circumfcribed  within 
a  narrow  circle.  If  it  fhould  teach  us  nothing  elfe, 
it. will  at  leaft  fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
prediding,  with  confidence,  the  remote  eSe&B  of 
new  arrangements  ;  and  that  the  perfedion  of  polit- 
ical wifdom  confifts  not  in  incumbering  the  machine 
of  governments  with  new  contrivances  to  obviate 

*To  some  of  mjr  readers  it  may  appear  trifliog  to  remark, 
that,  iQ  availiDg  myseli  of  an  occasional  coincidence  of  sen- 
liment  with  a  cotemporary  Author,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  become  responsible  f  jr  the  consistency  of  his  per* 
ional  conduct  with  his  philosophical  principles,  nor  to  bub* 
scribe  to  any  one  of  his  opinions,  but  those  to  which  I 
have  expressed  my  assent  bv  mcorporating  thcin  with  my 
•wn  compoaiticxi.    [Note  to  second  Edition.'] 
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every  partial  inconvenience,  but  in  removing  p^d- 
nally,  and  imperceptibly,  the  obftacles  which  difiurb 
the  order  of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere 
exprefles  it)  *'  in  grafting  upon  hef  inftitutions/' 

When  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firft  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  per- 
fe^on  which  it  exhibits,  with  the  aduai  ftate  of  bu- 
in>m  aflPairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that  it 
fiiould  fuggeil  plans  of  reformation  too  violent  and 
fudden  to  be  pradicable.  A  more  complete  ac- 
quaintance, however,  with  the  fubjed,  will  effedu»- 
ally  cure  thefe  firflt  impreffions,  by  pointing  out  to 
us  the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  injudi- 
cious combination  of  thev)retical  perfe£):ion  with  our 
eftribliflied  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As  the 
various  unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living,  to 
which  the  bodily  conftiturion  is  gradually  reconciled 
by  a  courfe  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have  iuch  a 
tendency  to  corrccl:  each  other's  effeds,  as  to  render 
a  partial  return  to  a  more  fimpie  regimen,  a  danger- 
ous, and,  fometimes,  a  fatal  experiment ;  fo  it.is  pof- 
fibie,  that  many  of  our  imperfed  political  infiitutions 
may  be  fo  accommodated  to  each  other,  that  a  par- 
tial execution  of  the  mod  plauiible  and  equitable 
plans  of  reformation,  might  tend,  in  the  firft  infiance, 
to  fruftrate  thofe  important  purpofes  which  we  are 
anxious  to  promote,  h  it  not  pofliblc,  for  example, 
that  the  influence  which  is  founded  on  a  refped  for 
hereditary  rank,  may  have  its  ufe  in  counteracting 
that  ariilocracy  which  arifes  from  inequality  of 
wealth  ;  and  which  fo  many  laws  and  prejudices 
confpire  to  fupport  ?  That  the  former  fpecies  of  in- 
fluence is  rapidly  declining  of  itfelf,  in  confequenc^ 
of  the  progrefs  which  commerce  and  philofophy  have 
already  made,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ;  and,  I  think, 
it  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  whether  a  well-wiflier 
to  mankind  would  be  difpofed  to  accelerate  its  def- 
trudion,  till  the  true  principles  of  political  ^economy 
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are  completely  underllood  and  acknowledged  by 
the  worldi 

•  Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  iU 
luftrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
partial  influence  of  general  principles  in  politics ;  or, 
in  other  words,  from  an  exclufive  attention  to  par- 
ticular drcumfiances  in  the  political  order,  without 
compreheniive  views  of  the  fubjed.  It  is  only  upon 
a  limited  mind,  therefore,  that  fuch  fiudies  will  pro- 
duce a.paffion  for  violent  innovations.  In  more 
compreheniive  and  enlightened  underftandings,their 
natural  eSeA  is  caution  and  diffidence  with  refped 
to  the  iflue  of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not 
perceive  diftinctiy  all  the  remote  confequence^ 
Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  inconfiftent  with  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph  which  truth 
and  Uberty  muft  infaUibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error 
and  injuftice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and 
obvious  confequence  of  fuch  a  convidion ;  inasmuch 
as  the  fame  arguments  on  which  this  conviAion  is 
founded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progreis  of  mankind 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  fociai  order,  mufi  ne- 
ceflariiy,  in  every  caufe,  be  gradual ;  and  that  it 
muft  be  diverfified  in  the  courfe  It  takes,  according 
to  the  fituations  and  charadersof  nations.  To  di- 
red,  and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  acceleiate,  this  pro- 
grefs,  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened 
ftatefman,  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wiihes 
well  to  his  fpecies  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  for  him  al- 
ways to  remember,  that  confiderable  alterations  in 
the  eftabliihed  order,  are  very  feldom  to  be  affeded 
immediately  and  diredly  by  political  regulations ; 
and  that  they  are,  in  all  cafes,  mod  fuccelsful  and 
moft  permanent,  when  they  are  accompliihed  grad- 
ually by  natural  caufes,  freed  from  thofe  refiraints 
wh^ch  had  formerly  checked  their  qperation.  In 
the  governments,  indeed,  of  modern  Europe,  it  is^ 
much  more  neceilary  to  aboUfli  okiinliitutions^  than 
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to.introduoe  new  ones  (  and  if  this  reformation  bft 
kept  fteadily  in  view,  an^  not  puflied  farther  at  anj^ 
time  than  circunaftances  render  expedient,  or  the 
ideas  of  the  times  recommend,  the  eflentia)  princi*  . 
pies  of  a  more  perfeA  order  of  things,  will  gradtial* 
ly  eftaUifh  themfelves,  without  any  convutfion. 

According  to  this  view  of  tlie  fubjed,  the  fpecu- 
lation  concerning  the  perfed  order  of  fociety ,  is  to 
be  regaitied  merely  as  a  defcription  of  the  ultimate* 
objeds  at  which  the  fiatesman  ought  to  aim.  Tbe^ 
tranquillity  of  his  adnoiniftration,  and  the  immediate* 
fiiccefsof  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  good  fenie,  and' 
his  pradical  dull.  And  his  theoretical  principles  on*- 
ly  enable  him  to  dired  his  meafures  fteadily  and 
wifely,  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happineft 
of  mankind ;  and  prevent  Mm  from  being  ever  led' 
afiray  from  thefe  important  objeds,  by  more  limited: 
views  of  temporary  expedience.* 

*  The  foregoing  observations  on  the  general  aim  of  the. 
(Economical  System  refer  solely  (as  must  appear  evident 
to  those  who  have  perused  them  with  attention)  to  the  doc- 
trines it  contains  on  the  article  of  Political  Economy*     The 
Theory  of  Government  which  it  inculcates,  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  ;  recommending,  in  strong  add  unquai* 
ified  terms,  an  unmixed  despotism  ;   and  reprobating  all- 
constitutional  checks  on  the  sovereign  autliority.     Many: 
Engli&h  writers,  indeed,  with  an  almost  incredible  igaor- 
ance  of  the  works  which  they  have  presumed  to  censurct 
have  spoken  of  them,  as  if  they  encouraged  political  prioci* 
pies  oi  a  very  different  complexion  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  disciples  of  ^uesnai  (without  a  single  exception)  car- 
ried I  heir  zeal  for  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  what' 
they  called  the  Unity  of  Legislation^  to  so  extravagant   a» 
length,  as  to  treat  with  contempt,  those  mixed  establisk*:  * 
ments  which  allow  any  share  whatever  of  legislative  influ*' 
cnce  to  the  representati\es  of  the  people.    On  tbe  one  h^ndM*: 
the  evidence  of  this  system  appeared  to  its  partisans  ap/ 
complete  and  irresistible,  that  they  flattered   themselveii^ 
monarcbs  would  soon  see  with  an  intuitive  conviction,  tbe- 
ideatity  of  their  own  interests  with  tliose  of  the  natioiia  tlicfr' 
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«  Before  clofing  this  difquifition^  it  maf  be  proper 
lor  iBe  to  attempt  to  obviate-  a  little  more  hd\y  thair 
l-kavexloae^anoi^edion  whidihas  been  frequefitly 
drawo  from  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  ^gaintt 
tkMi  fiippofitioo  of  their  progreffiv^  improvemeni^ 
on  mhicpti'  ait^  the  foregoing  reafonings  proceed;* 
How  mourqfulare  the  vidffirudes  which  hiflory  ex- 
btbiDB' to  us^  in  the  courfd  tif  human  affairs ;  ^nd  ho>^ 
Kttte^foundatton  do  they  afford  to  our  fanguine  prof- 
pefts  concerningiuturity  j  if,  ih  thofe  parts  ^df  the 
earth  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbamns^ 
we  now  fee  the  moft  fjplendid  exertiobs  of  genius^ 
and  the  happieft  forms  of  dvil' policy,  we  behold 
others  which,  in  antieoR:  times,  were  the  feats  ot 
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9iXfi  called  ;to  gaverD ;;  aod^  on  the  oth^  hswd,  they  contenr 
ded,  that  it  is</Dly  under  the  BUpog  and  steady  goTcrnmeat 
of  a  race  of  hereditary  princes^  v^ipdiatr acted  by  th^  prejudi- 
ces and  local  interests  Which  warp  the  dclifcieratioDs  of 
popular  assetiifilics,  that  a  gradual  and  systematical  approach 
can  be  m9t4iik6  tiie  perfection'  df  Ibw  and  poHey.  The  ve* 
ly  first  of  ^ue^naPa  maxima  8tateS4  as  a  fundamentsd  prin- 
ciple*  that  the  sovereign  authority,  unrestrained  by  any 
constitutional  checks  or  balances^  should  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person  ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  maia* 
taioed  zealously  hy  all  his  followers ;— -(>y  none  of  them 
ftfuire  explicitly  thad  bv  Mert'ter  de  la  Rroiere^  whos6  trea* 
ti»e  on  *^  the  natural  and  essential  r^rdct  of  political  socie- 
ties,'* might  have  been  expected  to  attract  some  notice  in 
this  country «  from  the  praise  which  Mr.  Smith  hah  bestow- 
ed on  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  the  distinctness  ot  his 
arrangement* 

If  some  individuals  who  formerly  professed  an  enttiusi- 
aslic  atcachmenrto  the  doctrines  Of  this  sect,  haVe,at  a  later 
psriodor  rheir  IWes,  distinguished  themselves  by  an  entha- 
siasm  no  less  ardent  in  opposition  to  the  principles  advan- 
ced in  their  nrritings,  the  fact  only  affdrdi  an  additional  il- 
luiitratlon  of  a  truth  verified  by  daily  expetience,  that  the 
mott^dolid  foundation  for  political  consistency  is  a  spirit  of 
modetntion,  and  that  the  most  natural  and  easy  of  all  trans- 
itions is  froiii'the  violence  and  intolerance  of  one  <;^ucine 
to  those  of  all' v^her.     fA^o/r  ro  ^cc^nij  £(£^7^.1      "■        ' 
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fiueoce,  of  dTUizationyami  of  liberty  v*  at  prefent  itti« 
merfed  in  fuperftition,  and  laid  wafte  by  defpotifm 
Alter  a  fliort  period  of  civil,  of  military^  aod  of 
literary  glory,  the  profped  has  changed  at  once*: 
the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  hasrpraceed- 
ed  till  it  could  advisee  no  farther  ;  or  fome  unfore- 
ieen  calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  obliterated, 
for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improvements, 
and  haS^  condemned  mankind  to  re-trace,  ftep  by 
fiep,  the  £ime  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had 
rifen  td  great nefs^-  In  a  word ;  on  fuch  a  retro^eS-* 
ive  view  of  human  affairs,  man  appears  to  be  the 
mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  accident  f  or  rather, 
he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition  of  his 
nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career  of  improvement 
and  of  degeneracy  ;  and  to  realife  the  beautiful  but 
melancholy  fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an  etermJ  renova- 
tion of  hope  and  of  difappointment. 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  difcouraging  t.vle^ws  of  the 
flate  and  profped  of  man  ;    it  may  be  repiarked  in 
general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a  va- 
riety of  events  have  happened  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  which  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
race   eflFentially   different  from   what  it  ever   was 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  which,  of  cop- 
fequence,  render  all  our  reafonings  concerning  their 
future  fortunes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  mere- 
ly on  their  paft  experience,  unphilofophical  and  in- 
conclufive.     The  alterations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  art  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  forufication, 
have  given  to  civilized  nations  a  fecurity  agaixi&  ^ 
irruptions  of  barbarians,  which  they  never   beiore 
poffeffed.     The  more  extended,  and  the  more  con- 
ftant  intercourfe,  which  the  improvements  In  com- 
merce and  in  the  art  of  navigation  have  opened, 
among  the  diflant  quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail 
to  operate  in  undermining  local  and  national  greju- 
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dices,  and  in  imparting  to  the  whole  fpecies  the  ili*- 
telledhiai  acquifitions  of  each  particular  community. 
The  accumulated  eisperieQce  of  ages  has  already 
taught  the  rulers  of  maokiad,  that  the  moft  fruitful 
and  the  mofi  permanent  fources  of  revenue,  are  to  be 
derived,  not  from  conquered  and  tributary  provin- 
ces, but  from  the  internal  profperity  and  wealth  of 
^their  own  fubjeds  : — ^and  the  £ime  experience  now 
begins  to  teach  nadons,  that  the  increafe  of  their  own 
wealth,  fo  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and 
depreffion  of  their  neighbors,  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  their  indultry  and  opulence  ;  and  confe- 
que;ndy,  that  thofe  commercial  jealoulies,  which 
^have  hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a  fource  of  animoiity 
among  different  ftates,  are  founded  entirely  on 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Among  all  the  circum- 
fiances,  however,  which  difiinguifh  the  prefeat  date 
of  marnkdnd  from  that  of  antient  nations,  the  inven- 
tion'of  printing  is  by  far  the  mofl:  important ;  andv 
indeed,  this  fingle  event,  independently  of  every  oth« 
er^  is  fufficient  to  change  the  wl^ole  courie  of  human 
affairs* 

The  influence  which. printing  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think, 
been  hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  with  the 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjed  de- 
ferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
Jbeen,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but 
once,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  effedt  of  a 
fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refute  of  tbofe  general 
caufes  on  which  the  progreis  of  fociety  feems  to  de- 
pend*  But  it  may  be  reafbnably  queflioned,  how 
far  this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  fhould  be  al- 
lowed,  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental, 
with  refped;  to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a 
fiate  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  con* 
tiguous  nations  ace  all  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  lite* 


ntiire,  inAbs  .piitfiut  ci£  •  fcidQcey  and  vafihe  pradko 
oftheartsi  tofamuch^  thatldanot  tlm         extras 
Tagant  to  affisoi,  that,  tfthii  i9ventip&.luii'  not  been 
made,  by  the  particular  perCon  to  wheih  it  is  afcxibed, 
the  faoDie  art,  or  fome  aoalagoud.art,  anfwciing  a  fim- 
ilar  porpofe,  would  have  intallibly  been  invited-  by 
feme,  other  perfon,  and  at  no  very  dtftant  periods 
The  art  of  printing,  therefore^  is  intit^d  to  be  con« 
fidered  as  a  ftep  in  the  natural  hilliory  of  man^  no 
kfa  than  the  .arc  of  writing ;  and  they  who  are  feep^^ 
tical  about  the  future  pnigrels  of  the  race^  merely  in 
GOnfcquence^of  its  pail  hi&ory,  reafon  as  nnpiiib* 
ibphically ,  as  the.  member  of  a  favage  tribe,  wlici^  de^ 
riving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  tinges  from 
oral  tractition  only,  Ihould  effedir  tq  caH .  in .  qtraftiiui 
the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  acceleratiog  dis 
progre&  ut  knowledge  and  of  civilizatioa^;i  .c-.ozr<.>  . 
What  will  be  the  particular  e&&s  of-  this.invenf» 
tion,  (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checkedbin:itt 
operation,  by  the  reftraints  on  the  liberty  r  of.. the 
prefs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,)  it  is  beyond- the 
reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjefture  ;  but,  in  gen* 
eral,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confidence, 
that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
widen  the  circle  of  fdence  and  civilization  ;  to  dif- 
tribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  the  advantages  of  the  political  union  (> 
and  to  enlarge  the  baiis  of  equitable  governments^ 
by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who  underftand 
their  yalue,  and  are  interefted  to  defend  them*    The 
fcience  of  legillation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  conne&ed  wiih  human  ina^ 
provement,  may  be  expected  to  advance  with  rapidl* 
ty  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  infiitUp 
tions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  jiifiice,  they 
will  be  iecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  .h»* 
man  affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  fubjedt.  €^9Mb 
num  enim  conmenta  delei,  (Uejf^  naiura  fjttdida  C9r^m{h: 
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The  jpevolttUQns  incident  to   the  democratica! 
ftaties  of  antiquity  fura^fb  no  folid  objecHon  to  the 
foregoing  obfervations :  for  none  of  thele  (btes  en* 
joyed  the  advantages  which  modern  times  derive 
from  the  diffufioo,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation  of 
of  knowledge.     In  ihefe  iUtes  moft  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  happened^  arofe  from  the  firuggles  of 
demagogues,  who  employed  the  pailions  of  the  mul- 
titude, in  fubferviency  to  their  own  intercft  and  am- 
bition ;  and  to  all  of  the^,  the  ingeriidus  and  firik- 
ing  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable  ; 
that  ^^  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of 
**  orators,  interrupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary 
^  monarchy  of  a  fingle  orator."     While  this  contin- 
ued to  be  the  cafe,  democratical  conftitutions  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  mofl  unfavorable  of  any  to  the 
tranquillity  of  mankind ;  and  the  only  way  to  pre- 
ferve  the  order  of  fociety  was,  by  ikilfuHy  balan- 
dng  againft  each  other,  the  prejudices,  and  the  fepa- 
rate  interefis,  of  difierent  orders  of  citizens.    That 
fuch  balances,  however,  wiU  every  day  become  lefs 
uecefi^ry  for  checking  the  turbuience  of  the  demo- 
cratical fpitit  in  free  governments,  appears  probable 
from  this ;  that  among  the  various  advantages  to  be 
expedied  from  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  one  of  the 
greateft  is,  the  effe^  which  it  muft  necefl^irily  have 
in  diminiihuig  the  influence  of  popular  eloquence  ; 
both  by  curing  men  of  thofe  prejudices  upon  which 
it  operates,  and  by  fubjeding  it  to  the  irrefiftible 
control  of  enlightened  opinions.     In  the  republican 
ftates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  demagogues  was 
indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  fadtion,  while  it  afpir- 
cd  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited  fway   in  du 
reding  popular  councils.     But,  now,  when  the  effu- 
fions  oiF  the  orator  are,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  fub- 
jeded  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquifitive 
age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  affemblles  is  forced 
to  borcQW  its  tone  from  the  (pint  of  the  timea ;  and 
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if  it  retaio  it^^afciendaiit  in  human  afiaifH,  it  can  only 
be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  caufe^  and  to 
the  permanent  interefts  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

C)f  the  progrefe  which  ttiay  yet  be  made  in  the 
different  branches  of  morahand  political  philofophy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea,  from  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  phytics,  fince  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon 
united,  in  one  ufeful  direction,  the  labors  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcience.  At  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  phylics  was  certainly  in  a  mdre  hopelefi 
ftate,  than  that  of  moral  arnd  political  phil6fophy  in 
the  prefent  age.  A  perpetual  fucceffion  of  tRimer* 
ical  theories  had,  till  then^  amufed  the  worlds  and 
the  prevailing  opinio^  was,  that  the  cafe  wotridtodt 
tiuue  to  be  the  fame  ftir  ever.  Why  then'  (hoDrld 
we  defpair  x>f  the  competency  of  the  hutnan  faculties 
to  eftablilh  fplid  and  permanent  fy ftems,  updn  other 
fubjefts,  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferious  impovtance  ? 
Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  difficulties 
which  obllrud  our  progrefs  in  moral  and  political 
inquiries ;  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they 
have  to  engage  a  more  univerfal,  and  a  more  ear- 
ned attention  in  confequence  of  their  coming  home 
more  immediately  to  our  "  bufinefs  and  our  bo- 
foms."  When  thefe  fciences  too  begin  to  be  profo* 
cuted  on  a  regular  and  fyftematical  plan,  their' im- 
provement will  goon  with  an  accelerated  velocity ; 
not  only  as  the  number  cf  fpecuiative  minds  will  be 
every  day  increafed  in  the  diflfufion  of  knowledge, 
but  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  }uft  rules  of  inqi](iry 
will  more  and  more  place  important  diicoveri^s 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  underftandings.  *^Suck 
"  rules,"  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  "  do,  in  fome  forti'e^ 
^*  qual  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  oiir 
**  pre-eminence  to  the  perfed  and  excellent  motions 
**  of  the  fpirit.  To  draw  a  flraight  line^  or  to  -de^ 
^^  fcribe  a  circle,  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  muft  be 
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^  a  great  di£Eerence  between  an  uiifieady  and  an  un- 
^  pra^ied  hand,  and  a  fieady  and  pracliied ;  but,  to 
^  da  it  by  rule  or  compafs,  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  mafi  we  omit  to  mention  the  vahie  which 
the  art  of  printing  communicates  to  the  mofi  limit- 
ed exertions  of  literary  indufiry,  by  treafuang  them 
up  as  materials  for  the  future  examination  of  more 
enlightened  inquirers.  In  this  refped  the  prefs  be- 
fiows.upon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fomewhac  a- 
nalogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive 
from  the  divifion  of  labor.  As  in  thel'e  arts,  the 
exertions  of  an  uninformed  multitude,  are  united  by 
the  comprehenfive  ikill  of  the  artifi,  in  the  acconv 
plifhment  of  effefts  aftoniihing  by  their  magnitude, 
and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay ;  fo, 
in  the  fciences,  the  obfervatxons  and  conjeAures  of 
obfcure  individuals  on  thofe  fubjeds  which  are  lev- 
el to  their  capacities^  and  which  rail  under  their  own 
immediate  notice,  accumulate  for  a  courie  of  years ; 
till  at  laft,  foine  philoilbpher  arifes,  who  combines 
thefe  fcattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in  his  fyflem, 
not  merely  the  force  of  a  iingle  mind,  but  the  intel- 
ledual  power  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  thefe  laft  coniiderations,  much  more 
than  on  the  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I  would 
reft  my  hopes  of  the  progrels  of  the  race.  Whtrt 
;enius  alone  could  accomplifh  in  fcience,  the  world 
tas  already  feen :  and  I  am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of  its 
pcdt  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the 
fame  of  future  philofophers.  But  the  experiment 
yet  remains  to  be  tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown 
on  the  moft  important  of  all  fubjecb,  by  the  free 
difcuflionsof  inquifidve  nations,  unfettered  by  prej- 
.  udice,  and  fiimulated  in  their  inquiries  by  every 
motive  that  can  awaken  whatever  is  either  generous 
or  felfiih  in  human  nature.  How  trifling  are  the 
c&Sts  which  the  bodily  Itrength  of  an  individual  ist 
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able  to  produce,  (however  great  may  b6  iiis  natund 
endowmetita^)  when  compared  with  thofe  which 
have  been  iioxnDpliflied  by  the  con1^[nring  force  of  an 
ordinary  taultitude  ?  It  wae  not  the  fingle  arm  of  a 
Thefeusyjor  a  Hercules,  but  the  handb  of  fiith  men  ad 
ourfelyear  that^  in  ancient  Egypt,  raifed  thdSs  mon- 
uments of  archite£hire,  which  remain  from  aee  to 
age,  ta  attefi  the. wonders  of  combined  and  of  per* 
fevering- induftry  ;  and,  while  they  humble  the  im* 
portanceof  the  individual,  to  exalt  .the  dignity,  and 
to  animate  the  labors,  of  the  fpecies. 
'  Tbefe  views  with  refpeft.to  the  probaUe  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them,  that  even,  although 
they  were  founded  in  delu£on,  a  wife  man  iirould 
be  difpo£ed  to  cherifh  them.  What  fliould  have  in* 
duced  fome  refpedable  writers  to  controvert  thern^ 
with  (6  great  an  afperity  of  expreifion,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  coDJeAure ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  iheir 
truth,  their  pra&ical  tendency  is  furely  favorable  to 
human  happinefs ;  nor  can  that  temper  of  mind^ 
which  difpofes  a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome  recep- 
tion, be  candidly  fufpeded  of  defigns  hofiile  to  the 
interefis  of  humanity.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of 
the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of  its  impropabil- 
ity,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo  many  individ- 
uals ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  contrary  opin- 
ion becomes  general,  it  realifes  the  event  which  it 
leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing  can  have 
a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice  the  ex« 
ertions  of  individuals,  it  mufi  be  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring, 
and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits, 
which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to. 
inform  and  to  enlighten  them.  As  in  ancient  Rome, 
therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  ^  good 
citizen,  never  to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  th^  i^- 
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pubVc  ;-rfo  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatev- 
ejT  may  be  the  political  afped  of  his  own  times,  will 
never  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race ; 
but  will  zd:  upon  the  convidion,  that  prejudice, 
ilavery,  and  corruption,  muft  gradually  ^ve  way  to 
truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and  that,  in  the  moral 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther  our  ob- 
fervations  extend,  and  the  longer  they  are  continu- 
ed, the  more  we  Ihall  perceive  of  order  and  of  be- 
ne ^olent  deiign  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  iil 
confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hiflo* 
ry.  In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exifience 
is  preferved  by  inftincts,  which  difappear  afterwards, 
when  they  are  no  longer  neceflary«  In  the  £tvage 
ftate  of  our  fpecies,  there  are  inftinds  which  feem  to 
form  a  part  of  the  human  confiitution ;  and  of  which 
119  traces  remain  in  thofe  periods  of  fodety  in  which 
their  ufe  is  fuperfeded  by  a  more  enlarged  expert* 
ehce.  Why  then  ihould  we  deny  the  probability  of 
fomething  umilar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
cpnfidered  in  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already 
had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  governments  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  feen,  have  feldom  or  never 
taken  their  rife  from  deep-laid  fchenies  of  human 
policy.  In  every  ftate  of  fociety  which  has  yet  ex- 
ified,  the  multitude  has,  in  general,  aded  from  the 
immediate  impulfe  of  paffion,  and  from  the  preflure 
of  their  wants  and  neceffities  ;  and,  therefore,  what 
we  commonly  call  the  political  order,*is,at  leaft  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  refult  of  the  paffions  and  wants  of 
man,  combined  with  the  drcuniftances  of  his  fitua- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  refult  of 
the  wiCdom  of  nature.  So  beautifully,  indeed,  do 
thefe  pailions  and  drcuniftances  a&  in  fubferviency 
to  her  defigns,  and  fo  invariably  have  they  been 
found,  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to  conduct  him 
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in  time  ta  certain  beneficial  arrangements,  that  we 
can  hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  the  end 
was  not  fbrefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the 
purfuit.  Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety^ 
when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly' his 
iniiindive  principles  of  adion,  he  is  led  by  an  invifi- 
ble  hand,  and  contributes  his  iliare  to  the  execution 
of  a  plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he 
has  no  conception.  The  operations  of  the  bee, 
when  it  begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell, 
cbnveys  to  us  a  ftriking  image  pf  the  efforts  of  un- 
enlightened Man,  in  conducing  th^  operations  of  an 
infint  government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,, 
which  arc  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  our 
fpecies  in  certain  penods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem 
to  be  effentially  neceflaty  for  maintaining  its  order, 
in  aget  when  men  ^re  unable  to  comprehend  the 
purpofes  for  which  governments  are  inftituted.  As 
fociety  advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their 
influence  on  the  higher  claffes,  and  would  probably 
foon  difappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  ex- 
pedient to  prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a  fource  of  au- 
thority over  the  multitude.  In  an  age,  however, 
of  univerfal  and  of  unreftrained  difcumon,  it  is  ira- 
poifible  that  they  can  long  maintain  their  empire  ; 
nor  ought  we  to  regret  their  decline,  if  the  impor- 
tant ends  to  which  thev  have  been  fubfervient  in 
the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  are  found  to  be  ac- 
compli flied  by  the  growing  li^t  of  philofophy.  On 
this  fuppofition,  a  hiftory  of  human  prejudices,  as 
far  as  they  have  fupplied  the  place  of  more  enlarged 
political  views,  may,  at  fome  future  period,  furnish 
to  the  philofopher  a  fubjeft  of  fpeculation,  no  lefs 
pleaCng  and  inftruftive,  than  that  beneficent  wifdom 
of  nature,  which  guides  the  operations  of  the  lower 
animals ;  and  which^  even  in  our  own  fpecies,  takes 
upon  itfelf  the  care  of  the  individual  in  the  infancy 
of  human  reafon. 
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I  have  only  to  ohferve  farther,  that,  in  proportion 
as  thefe  profpe6b,  with  refpeA  tc  the  progrefs  of 
reafon,  the  cUffufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confix 
quenf  improvement  of  mankind,  fliall  be  realifed ; 
the  political  hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  reguhted 
bj  neady  and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher 
will  be  enabled  to  form  probable  conjeSures  with 
xefped  to  the  future  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  ^^  what 
^^  depends  on  a  few  perfons  is,  in  a  great  meafijre,  to 
<<  be  a&ribed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
^^  caufes :  what  arifes  from  a  great  number,  may  of- 
^^  ten  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known 
f^  caufes."  **  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he  continues,) 
*^  the  domefiic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  ftate 
^^  muft  be  a  more  proper  ob|e£l  of  reafbning  and  ob* 
^'  fervation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  wbidi 
*^  are  commonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons,  and  are 
^^  more  influenced  by  whim,  f^lys  or  caprice,  than 
^*  by  general  paffions  and  interefis.  The  depreffion 
^^  of  the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Commons,  in  En^- 
^^  land,  after  the  fiatutes  of  alienation  and  the  in* 
*^  creafe  of  trade  and  induftry,  are  more  eafiiy  ac- 
counted for  by  general  principles  than  the  depref- 
"  Con  of  the  Spaniih,  and  rife  of  the  French  monar- 
chy,^ after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Had 
Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis 
**  the  Fourteenth,  been  Spaniards ;  and  Philip  the 
**  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Sec- 
"  ond,  been  Frenchmen  ;  the  hiftory  of  thefe  na- 
"  tions  had  been  entirely  reverfed." 

From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  ne- 
ceflary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  cir- 
cumfiances  fhail  operate  which  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  illufirate,  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairir 
including  both  the  domeftic  order  of  fociety  in  par- 
ticular ftates,  and  the  relations  which  exift  among 
different  communities,  in  confequence  pf  war  and 
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negociation,  will  be  fubjeded  to  the  influence  of 
caufes  which  are  **  known  and  determinate/'  Thofe 
domeftic  affiirs,  which,  According  to  Mr.  Hume,  are 
already  proper  fubjef^  of  reafoning  and  obfervation, 
in  coniequence  of  thieir' dependence  on  general  in- 
terefts  and  paflions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more, 
daily*  as  {prejudices  Ihall  decline,  and  knowledge  (hall 
be  difiiifed  among  the  lower  orders:  while  the  re* 
lations  among  the  different  ftates,  which  have  depen- 
ded hitherto,  in  a  great  meafure.  On  the  *^  whim, 
**  folly,  and  caprice,''  of  fingle  perfons,  will  be  grad- 
ually more  and  more  regulated  by  the  general  inter- 
efts  of  the  individals,  who  compofe  them,  and  by 
the  popular  opinions  of  more  enlightened  times. 
^Already,  during  the  very  ihort  interval  which  has 
elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings, 
an  aftonilhing  change  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
The  myfteries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open  ;  the 
influence  of  fecret  negociation  on-  the  relative  fitua* 
tion  of 'ftates  has  declined ;  and  the  ftudies  of  thofe 
men  whofe  public  fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them 
to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  have  been  diverted 
from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  details  of  the 
diplomatic  code,  to  th,ie  liberal  and  manly  purfuits  of 
political  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOlJ  OF  IDEAS. 

V 

THE  fubject  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  natu- 
rally divides  itfelf  into  two  Parts.  The  firft,  relates 
to  the  influence  of  A-flbciation,  in  regulating  the 
^ucceffion  of  our  thoughts  ;  the  Second,' to  its  inflii- 
e  nee  on  the  intelledual  powers,  and  on  the  moral 
charader,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indifiblublfe  com« 
binations 'Which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and 
in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed  run  in^^ 
to  each  other  ;  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  th(9 
order  of  our  fpeculations^  to  keep  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement in  view.  '" 

PART  FIRST. 

OF  THB  INFLUENCE  OF  ASSOCIATION  IN  REOULATINC 
'    THE  SUCCESSION  OF  OUR  THOUGHTS. 

SECTION  L 

General  Ob fervaiions  on  this  Part  of  our  Con/Htutioni  and 
on  the  Language  of  Philofophers  with  rejfpeil  to  it. 

THAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
by  another  ;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  external  objefb 
often  recals  former  occurrences,  and  revives  former 
feelings,  are  fads  which  are  perfedly  familiar,  even 
to  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  fpeculate  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  paffing 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  ia 
the  company  of  a  friend^  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
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.verfation  ia  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  fre- 
4iuent]y  fuegefted  to  us  by  the  obje&s  we  meet  with. 
In  fuch  a  toene,  we  recoiled  that  a  particular  fubjed 
was  fiarted  ;  and,  in  pafling  different  houfes,  and 
plantations,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  dif- 
cuiling  when  we  lad  (aw  them,  recur  fpontaneoufly 
to  the  memory.  The  connedion  which  is  formed 
in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and 
the  ideas  they  denote  ;  the  connedion  which  is  for- 
med between  the  different  words  of  a  diicoiirfe  «(e 
Jbave  committed  to  memory ;  the  connedion  be- 
tween  the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  muiic  in  the 
mind  of  the  mufidan,  are  all  obvious  infiances  of  the 
iame  gener^  hw  of  our  nature. 
«  The  influence  of  perceptible  objeds  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  par- 
ticularly  remarkable.  After  time  has,  in  ibme  de- 
gree, reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how 
wonderfully  are  we  affeded  the  firft  time  we  enter 
the  houfe  where  he  lived  !  Every  thing  we  fee  j  the 
apartment  where  he  fludied  ;  the  chair  upon  which 
he  fat,  recal  to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  to- 
!gether  ;  and  we  ihould  feel  it  a  fort  of  violation  of 
that  refped  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage  in  any 
Kght  or  indifferent  difcourfe  when  fuch  objeds  are 
before  us.  In  the  cafe,  too,  of  thofe  remarkable 
-  fcenes  which  intereft  the  curiofity,  from  the  memo- 
rable perfons  or  tranfadions  which  we  have  been  ai> 
x:uftomed  to  conned  with  them  in  the  courfe  of  our 
iludies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the  adual 
perception  of  the  fcene  itfelf,  than  by  the  mere  con- 
ception or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleafure  we 
enjoy  in  vifiting  claifical  ground  ;  in  beholding  the 
retreats  which  infpired  the  genius  of  our  favorite 
■authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been  dignified  by 
exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the 
^emotions  produced  by  the  liveliefl  conception  of 
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modern  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidft 
tl^  ruins  of  Rome, 

**  He  drew  th'  inspiriog  breath  of  antieot  art9, 
'<  -And  trod  the  sacred  walks 

<*  Where,  at  each  step,  imagination  burns  V*^ 

The  well-known  eSeGt  of  a  particular  tune  on 
Swifs  re^ments  when  at  a  difiance  from  home,  fur- 
ni(hes  a  very  ftrikxng  illuftration  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impreffion  on  the 
fenfes,  to  awaken  aflbciated  thoughts  and  feelings  ; 
and  numberlefs  fa6ls  of  a  fimilar  nature  muft  have^ 
occurred  to  every  perfon  of  moderate  fenfibiiity,  bx 
the  courfe  of  his  own  experience. 

"  Whilft  we  were  at  dinner,*'  (fays  Captain  King,) 
**  in  this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
^  Awatlka  ;  the  guefts  of  a  people  with  whofe  exift- 
^  ence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  actjuainted,  arid 
^^  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe ;  a  folitary^ 
**  half- worn  pewter  fpoon,  whofe  fnape  was  familiar 
'^  to  us,  attrafted  our  attention ;  and,  on  examina- 
^'  tion,  we  found  it  ftamped  on  the  back  with  the 
•*  word  London.  I  cannot  pals  over  this  circumftance 
••  in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleaiant 
'^  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remem- 
*•  brances,  it  excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  have  expe- 
*•  ri^nced  the  eflFefts  that  long  abfence,  and  extreme 
•*  dillance  from  their  native  country,  produce  on  the 
"  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleafure  fuch  a  tri- 
"  fling  incident  can  give.** 

The  difference  between  the  efTeft  of  a  perception 
and  an  idea,  in  awakening  aflbciated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introdudion  to  the 
fifth  book  Definibus* 

"We  agreed,"  (fays  Cicero,)  "'that  we  fhould 
••  take  our  afternoon's  waik  in  the  academy,  as  at 

*"  ftoacanqae  ingredlmur,**  (says  Cicero,  speaking  of  Athens,) 
'^  in  aliqnam  bistoriam  vestigium  ponimus." 
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^.  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  aplace  whete  there' was 
*•  no  refort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
••  appointed^  we  went  to  Pifo's.  We  paffed  the 
•*  time  in  converfing  on  diflPerent  matters  during  our 
•*  Ihort  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came  to 
^*  the  academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot  ;  which, 
*•  as  we  wiflied,  we  found  a  perfedt  folitude."  "  I 
•*  know  not,*'  (faid  Pifo,)  **  whether  it  be  a  natural 
*«  feeling,  or  an  illufion'  of  the  imagination  founded 
•*  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  powerfully  affeded  by 
*^  the  fight  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  much 
*<  frequented  by  lUufirious  men,  than  when  we  either 
•*  liften  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great 
•*  actions.  At  this  monient,  I  feel  firongly  the  emo- 
-^^  tion  which  I  fpeak  of.  I  fee  before  me,  the  per- 
-^  fedt  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  difpute  in 
;*'  this  very  place :  thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him 
,**  to  my  memory,  but  prefent  his  very  perfon  to  my 
^  fenfes,  I  fancy  to  myfelf,  that  here  flood  Speufip^ 
*'  pus  ;  there  Xenocrates,  and  here,  on  this  bench^ 
**  fat  his  difciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our  antient  fenate- 
**  houfe  leems  peopled  with  the  like  v:fionary  Forms ; 
*•  for,  often,  when  I  enter  it,  the  fhades  <»f  Scipio,  of 
•'  Cato,  and  of  Laelius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  ven- 
*'  erable  grandfather,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In 
**  fhort,  luch  is  the  effeft  of  local  fituation  in  recall- 
*'  ing  aflbciated  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not 
"  without  reafon,  fome  philofophers  have  founded 
*'  on  this  principle  a  fpecies  of  artificial  memory." 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objeds^  in  awaken- 
ing affociated  thoughts  and  afl'ociated  feelings,  feems 
to  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  permanent 
operation  as  exciting  or  fuggelting  caufes.  When  a 
train  of  thought  takes  its  rife  from  an  idea  or  con- 
ception, the  firfl  idea  foon  difappears,  and  a  feries  of 
others  fucceeds,  which  are  gradually  lefs  and  lef$ 
related  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced  j 
but,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exciting  caufe 
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tnains  fteadily  before  us  ;  and  all  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the 
mind  in  rapid  fucceffion ;  ilrengthening  each  other's- 
efieds,  and  all  confpiring  in  the  fame  general  im« 
preffion. 

I  already  obferved,  that  the  connexions  which 
esift  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  l6ng  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philofophers.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poflefled] 
of  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefe  them ;  but  that 
the  general  faA  is  not  a  recent  difcovery,  may  be  in« 
ferred  from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  lug- 
gefted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  confiitu- 
tion.  When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule»  to  avoid  in  converfation  all  expreffions,  and 
all  topics  of  difcourfe,  which  have  any  relation, 
however  remote,  to  ideas  of  ah  unpleafant  nature, 
we  plainly  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are 
certain  connections  among  our  thoughts,  which 
have  an  influence  over  the  order  of  their  fucceffionl 
It  is  unneceflary  to  remark,  how  much  of  the  com- 
fort and  good-humor  of  focial  life  depends  on  an  at- 
tention to  this  confideration-  Such  attentions  are 
more  particularly  effential  in  our  intercourfe  with 
men  of  the  world  ;  for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has 
a  wonderful  eSeA  in  increafing  the  quicknefs  and 
the  facility  with  which  we  aflbciate  all  ideas  which 
have  any  reference  to  life  and  manners  }^  and,  of 

*  The  superiority  which  fhe  man  of  the  world  possesses  over 
the  recluse  atndenty  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind ,  is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  this  quickness  and  facility  of  association.  Those  trifling 
drcumstances  in  conversation  and  behavior,  which,  to  the  latter^ 
convey  only  their  most  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay  open  to 
the  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  .which  are  connected 
with  them,  and  freqaentl]^  give  him  a  distinct  view  of  a  character, 
op  that  very  side  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  oonccaled  from 
hi^ohacryatioo. 

H  H 


annj  qrgiwttancM  wUcfa,  from  ttw  le^tniefi  of 
Ibiir  xtiiium  to  the  fitti«tioD.iua4  bi^WT  <rf  tbe  par-' 
tiesi  mold  othervift  havA  ptfie^.  ustDOpccd. 

Wlwn  >^  ideal,  however,  i^diUBra^geAcd  by  a^ 
datien,  k  pradoces  a  fligUter  imprem^t  oi**  ^^  leaft^' 
k  jprodtCM  iu  unpcidBon  more  gradn^y,  tlianifit 
^nBrepreftntcd  more  dkoC&y  and  immeiSfitely.to 
lh*4iiind.  Andbence,  wben  «e  are  vnda  tbe  Dfr 
etfffilty  of  <ioDMnunkadng  aoy  ^Cigretible  infonn*' 
tiaa  to  anotbeTjdeUcacy lead3us;iBfieadofmeDtiollr 
BIK'  thrtbidg  ^If,  to  mention  fometbing  eUe,firom 
«&di  our  rhcaning  may  be  uoderftooa.  Intbj^ 
tfiumer^  we  prepare  oiu*  bearers  for  tbe  unwttlpDjpa^ 
intelUgence. 

•  Tbei&tlnfficuibetweeKigrols  and  delicate  flattery, 
11  fettoded  i^on  tbe  lame  priodple.  As  nothing  is 
IDon  oAmfive  than  fiattfery  which  is  direfl  and  point- 
ed, prufii  is  oonfidered  aihwpy  and  elegant,  in  pro- 
poitioo  to  the  flightneft  of  the  aflbdatioDs  by  which 
It  is  conveyed. 

-  To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intro- 
.duce  another,  f^ilofophers  have  ^ven  the  iWne  o^ 
the  Affoeiation  ^idsoi  ;  and,  as  I  wonid  noC  willk,  ex^ 
'  ccpting  in  a  cafe  of  necefllty,  to  depart  £rom  common 
lan^age,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  diarae  of  delj;* 
venog  old  dodrines  in  a  new  form,  I  flia3  contioife 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreffion.  I  am  &nCSbilfe, 
indeed,  that  the  expreffion  is  by  no  means  uneOKejit- 
tiooatde  \  and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently Itas 
been)  to  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  whidi  the  ^Hfr 
ceffion  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  ^  our  ipental  ^ 
«r»iona  is  regulated,  the  word  idea  muft  be  uodcr- 
'ftood  in  1  fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is^fiiV- 
.monly  em^oyed  in.  It  h  very  jofily  remarfcii^i'^ 
Pr.  Reidj  that  "  meoKny,  judgment^  rf^frnij^^j  - 
i!»- pa£otis,  afie^ws,  andpurpofes ;  in  a  wofrdniwy 
**  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  thofe.  c^  fppijli^ 
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^  excited  occafionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts  t 
^  fo  that,  if  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be' 
^  only  a  train  of  ideas,  the  word  idea  muft  be  under-* 
^  flood  to  denote  all  thefe  operations/'  In  contin- 
uing, therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this  fubjed:,  that 
language,  which  has  been  confecrated  by  the  pradice 
of  our  beft  philofophical  writers  in  England,  I  would 
not  be  underftood  to  difpute  the  advantages  wliich 
might  be  derived  from  the  introdu^on  of  a  new 
phrafe,  more^predfe  and  more  applicable  to  the 
faft. 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I  lafl.  quoted,  feems 
to  think  tnat  the  ajfociation  of  ideoi  has  no  claim  to  be 
confidered  as  an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate 
£pi6l  in  our  nature.  "  I  believe,**  (fays  he,)  **  that 
•*  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we 
^^  can  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our  confiitu- 
^<  tion,  are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly 
<<  thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  thena 
^  without  neceflity.  That  trains  of  thinking,  which, 
^  by  frequent  repetition,  have  become  fiimiliar, 
^  ihould'fpontaneoufly  offer  themfelves  to  our  fancy, 
^  feems  to  require  no  other  original  quality  but  the 
••  power  of  habit." 

With  this  obfervation  I  cannot  agree  ;  becaufe  I 
think  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power  of 
habit  into  the  affociation  of  ideas,  than  ta  refolve  the 
affociation  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  word  habit^  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  cooai- 
monly  employed,  expreffes  that  facility  which  the 
mind  acquires,  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 
intelledual,  in  confequence  of  pradice.  We  apply  it 
to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman  ;  to  the  extempo- 
raiy  fluency  of  the  orator  ;  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
arithmetical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the 
eflfed  of  pradice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a 
faA :  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fad, 
nor  incapable  of  analy(is. 
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In  the  Eflay  oo  Attention^  I  ihewed  that  the  efiefts 
of  practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and 
partly  on  the  mind.  The  nc^ufcles  vi^iich  we  employ 
in  mechanical  operations,  become  ftronger,  and  be- 
come more  obedient  to  the  will.  This  is  a  fad,  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be 
able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effeds  of 
pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as 
f^  as  this  b  the  cafe,  they  are  reiblvable  into  what 
philofophers  call,  the  ajfociation  of  ideas  ;  or  into  that 
general  fad,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  fiated,  ^^  that 
*^  trains  of  thinking,  which,,  by  frequent  repetition^ 
*'  have  become  familiar,  fpontaueoufly  offer  them- 
^'  ielves  to  the  mind."  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which 
ve  purely  intelledual,  the  efleds  of  pradice  refblve 
themielves  completely  into  this  principle  :  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  more  preciie  and  more  £itisfadory,  ta 
fiate  the  principle  itfelf  as  a  law  of  our  conftitution, 
than  to  flur  it  over  under  the  concife  appellation  of 
babit^  which  we  apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to 
body. 

1  he  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  afibciate  or 
conned  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called 
(but  very  improperly)  the  imagination.  Between 
thefe  two  parts  of  our  confiitution,  there  is  indeed 
a  very  intimate  relation  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  relation,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally  con- 
founded under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind  is 
occupied  about  abfent  objeds  of  fenfe,  (which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man- 
Js;ind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  feries  of  con* 
ceptions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  imaginations.* 
In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  af^ 

*  Aocordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  miisdy 
'<  Consequentia  sive  series  imaginationum."    ^*  Per  serietn  iauigti 
■'  nationum  intelligo  succesbionem  onius  co^itationis  ad  ^liam.**-^  . 
Leviathan,  cap.  iii. 
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ibdation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials  out  of 
which  its  oocnbinations  are  formed  ;  and  when  fuch 
an  imaginary  combination  is  become  familiar  to  the 
mindy  it  is  the  afibciation  of  ideas  that  conneds  its 
different  parts  together,  and  unites  them  into  one 
whole.  The  affociation  of  ideas,  therefore,  sdthough 
perfe£Uy  diftind  from  the  power  of  imagination,  is 
immediately  and  effentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  ex- 
ertions. 

The  laft  obfervation  fisems  to  me  to  point  out,  al« 
fo,  the  circumfiance  which  has  led  the  greater  part 
of  Engliih  writers,  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination 
afid  Fancy  as  fynonymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a  cre- 
ative imagination,  when  a  perfou  poiTefles  it  fo  ha- 
bitually  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
the  charaderifiics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of 
fummoning  up,  at  plealure,  a  particular  clais  of 
ideas ;  and  of  ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner  ;  which  power  can  be  the  refult  on* 
ly,  of  certain  habits  of  afibciation,  which  the  indi^ 
vidual  has  acquired.  It  is  to  this  power  of  the 
mind,which  is  evidently  a  particular  turn  of  thought, 
and  not  one  of  the  common  principles  of  our  nature, 
that  our  beft  writers  (fo  for  as  I  am  able  to  judge) 
refer,  in  general,  when  ihey  make  ufe  of  the  word 
fancy  :  I  fay,  in  general ;  for  in  difquifitions  of  this 
fort,  in  which  the  beft  writers  are  feidoro  predfe  and 
fieady  in  the  employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to 
their  prevailing  practice  that  we  can  appeal  as  an  au- 
thority. What  the  particular  relations  are,  by 
which  thofe  ideas  are  connected  that  are  fubfervi. 
ent  to  poetical  imagination,  I  (hail  not  enquire  at 
prefent.  I  think  they  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refem- 
blance  and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  power  of  fummoning  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  fo 
related,  as  it  is  the  ground- work  of  poetical  genius, 
is  of  fufficient  importance  in  the  human  confiitu- 
tion  to  deferve  an  appropriated  name  ;  and,  for  this 
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purpofe,  the  word  /m<7  would  appear  to  be   the 
moft  convenient  that  our  language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has^fomewhere  obferv^d,  that  ^^  the  part 
*^  of  our  conftitution  on  which  the  afiociation  of 

ideas  depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Englifh 

Writers, ^»/^  $r  fancy  /"  an  ufe  of  the  word,  we 
may  remark,  which  coincides,  in  many  inftances, 
with  that  wUch  I  propofe  to  make  of  it.  It  differs 
fromit  only  inthis,that  thefe  writers  applied  it  to  the 
affociation  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  refirid  its 
application  to  that  habit  of  affociation,  which  is  fub* 
fervient  to  poetical  imagination.  '*/ 

According  to  the  explanation,  which  hiffJih^ 
been  given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this^f^w- 
er  is  to  colled  materials  for  the  Imagination'!  and 
therefore  the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  formet^ 
wlule  the  former  does  not  neceffiirily  fuppofe  the 
latter.  A  man  whole  halnts  of  affociation  prefent  to 
him,  for  illuftrating  or  embelfifhing  a  fulgea,  a  num-* 
ber  of  refembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a 
nian  of  fancy  ;  but  for  an  effort  of  ima^nation,  va- 
rious other  powers  are  neceffary,  particularly  the 
powers  of  tafle  and  of  judgment  ;  without  which, 
we  can  hope  to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  fource 
of  pleafure  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which 
fupplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and 
with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
hb  allufions ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that 
creates  the  complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  St^ 
titious  charaders  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  ap 
ply  the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagin»^ 
tion,  thofe  of  beautiful  or  fublime. 
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SECTION  11. 

Of  the  principles  of  ajjociation  among  cur  ideas. 

\  THE  fads  which  I  ftated  in  the  former  feftion,  to 
iUuftrate  the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an 
idea,  to  fuggeft  ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious  as 
to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  relations 
which  conneft  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  mcceflion,  were  but  little 
attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
writings. 

It  b  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  con* 
yerfiint  with  the  prefent  date  of  metaphyfical  fci- 
ence,  that  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  re.^ 
duce  all  the  principles  of  aflbdation  among  our  ide:^ 
to  three  :  Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time,  and 
place,  and  Caufe  and  ESed.  The  jstttempt  was  great, 
and  worthy  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  has  been  ihewn  by 
feveral  writers  fince  his  time,*  that  his  enumeration 
is  not  only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indiilinA, 
fo  far  as  it  goes. 

*  See  in  particakr^  Lord  Katmes^s  Elements  of  Criticism,  and 
Dr.  Gerard*s  Essay  on  Genius.  See  also  Dr.  Campbeirs  Philoso- 
phy of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  somethin|^  like  an  attempt  t» 
enumerate  the  laws  of  association  is  to  be  found  in  ^ristotle ;  who, 
in  speaking  of  Recollection,  insinuates,  with  his  usual  brevity^ 
that  '*  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought  to  an- 
-•«  other,  in  tracing  out,  or  Aunting  afieri^  {»s  he  calls  it,)  *'  any  par- 
*  tioalar  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly 
*^  three ;  Resemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity." 

See  DissertatiofUj  Moral  and  Cr'tticalj  p.  9.     Also  p.  145. 

The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Seattle  refers,  is  as  follows  : 

*Orx9  Sv  enatii.tyumvn.uyi.^ot^  tuvtifxt^at  rut  v^onpojv  rtva  xamio'tufn  eus 
av  tuwn^ufMVy  fit3*  Vv  nuivv  av^t,  A<o  xaci  ro  i^B^yis  ^fwofjtM  foriauvrtf 
ama  Tit  VMT,  ti  oiXAtt  riire^,  xai  a^  o/xo<(^  D  rvavTitf,  i|  ra  (rvftyyvs*  ^<^ 
>rifro  yiftrau  V  atoiMfio'is. 

Aristot.  de  Jkl^nor.  tt  Rmmsc.  vol.  i,  p.  6dl.  Edit.  Pu  Val. 
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:  It  is  notueoeflary  for^my  prefetit  purpofe,  thatl 
fhould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part 
of  Mr.  Hume^s  fyftem  ;  or  that  I  Ihould  attempt  to 
fpecify  thofe  principles  of  aflbciation  which  he  has 
omitted.  Indeed  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the 
problem  admits  of  a  fatisfadiory  folution  ;  for  there 
18  no  pollible  relation  among  the  objedbs  of  bur 
knowledge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  connect  them 
together  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  although  oo^ 
enumeration  may  be  more  comprehenfive  than  an- 
other, a  perfedly  complete  enumeration  is  fcalrcely 
to  be  expeded. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  aflb- 
dated :  they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by 
means  of  relations  among  the  words  which  denote 
them  ;  fuch  as  a  fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances  ftill  more  trifling.  The  alliteratiop  which 
is  fo  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial'  layings, 
feems  to  arife,  partly  at  leafi,  from  aflbciations  of 
ideas  founded  on  the  accidental  circumfiance,  of  the 
two  words  which  exprefs  them  beginning  with  the 
lame  letter. 

*^  But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 
**  Die ;  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat." 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

"  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop." 

Id.  ImitatiOf  HoiUcfei 


'*  Pufis,  powders,  patches  ;  Bibles,  billets-doux-'* 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

This  indeed  ple^fes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  ft 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree  plaj^ 
iiil,  and  under  the  influence  of  thofe  principles  of 
aflbciation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we  art 
carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muft  be  of- 
fended with  the  fecond  line  of  the  fdilowing  couplet. 
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Ukrkich  forms  part  of  a  very   fublime  defcription  of 
the  Divine  power  ; 

**  Breathes  in  our  soul^  informs  oar  mortal  part, 
**  As  fully  as  perfect,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart.^ 

Essay  on  MaK,  £p.  i. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be  added,that  things 
which  have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  of- 
ten affodated,  in  confequence  of  their  producing 
iimibr  effeds  on  the  mind.  Some  of  the  fineft  po* 
etical  allufions  are  founded  on  this  principle  ;  and 
occordingly,if  the  reader  is  not  poflefled  of  fenfibility 
congenial  to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  apt  to  over- 
look their  meaning,  or  to  cenfure  them  as  abfurd. 
To  fuch  a  critic  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  the 
beauty  of  the  following  fianza,  in  an  Ode  addrefled 
to  a  Lady  by  the  Author  of  tbe  Sea/ens^ 

Oh  thoQy  whose  tender,  serious  eye 

Expressive  speaks  the  soul  I  love  ; 
The  gentle  aaore  of  the  sky. 

The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove« 

I  have  already  faid^  that  the  view  of  the  fubje& 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete 
enumeration,  of  our  principles  of  aflbciation.  There 
b,  however,  an  important  difiin£tion  among  them, 
to  which  I  ihall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer  i 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  attrad- 
ed  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relatione  up- 
on which  feme  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfedly 
obvious  to  the  mind  ;  thofe  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  confequence  of 
particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind, 
are  the  relations  of  Refemblance  and  Analogy,  of 
Contrariety,  of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arise  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  found 
of  different  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  conned:  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  take 

I  X 
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their  natund  coorb,  andivdbrea  we  am  conscious  of 
little  or  no  active  exertion.  Of  the  fatter  Idbd;  are 
the  relations  of  Caufe  and  ESed,  of  Means  and  End, 
of  Premifes  and  Concfnfion  ;  and  thofe  others, which 
regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  phi-^ 
lolopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  inveftt- 
gation. 

it  is  owinje  to  this  diftin6lion,  that  traniitioDSy 
which  would  be  highly  dBEenfive  sn  philoibphkdi 
writings,  are  the  naoii  plealins  of  any  in  poetry.  In 
the  former  fpeeie»  of  compontton,  we,  expeS  to  &e> 
an  author  lay  dowaa  diftind:  plan  or  ntetbod,  andob« 
ierveit  rigoroufly ;  without  allowing  himfelf  to  ran^ 
ble  into  digreflionsy  fuggefted  by  the  accidentaf  idieas 
or  expreffions  wbtck  may  occur  to  him  in  his  pn)g<» 
rels.  In  that  ftate  of  mind  in  which  poetry  h  read,. 
fuch  digreilioas  are  not  only  agreeable,  biit  aeceflluy 
to  the  effeft  ;  and  an  arrangement  founded  on  the 
fpontaneous  and  feemingly  ca&al  order  of  bur 
thoughts,  pleafesL  more  than  one  fuggeiled  by  an  ac- 
curate analylis  of  the  futj^ed. 

How  abfurd  would  the  long  digreffion  in  praife 
of  Iiidbftry,  in  Thompfon's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it 
occurred  in  a  profe  efiay  ! — a  digreffion,  however, 
which.  In  that  beautiful  poem,  arifes  naturally  and 
infenfibly  from  tb^  view  of  a  luxuriant  harveft ;  and 
which  as  naturally  leads  the  Poet  back  to  the  pomtd 
where  his  excurfion  began  : 

AH  18  the  gift  of  Iikhigtry  ;  whatever 
Exults^  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightfuf.     Pensive  Winter,  cheer'd  Bv  him, 
Sita  fCt  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
Th' exoluded  tempest  idlj  rave  along ; 
His  hardenM  fingdr^  deek  the  gaudy  Spring ; 
Without  him  Summer  wefean  arid  wiksle  ; 
Nor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tKaosmit 
Those  fall,  mature,  immeasunible  stores. 
That  waving  round^  recal  my  wandVing  Song. 
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.  la  GoldfinitVs  Traveller,  the  tratrlkions  are  mu 
aged  with  conlumtniite  skill ;  a«d  yet,  how  difibr- 
^t  from  that  logical  method  which  would  be  iuited 
tQ  a  pbilofophicaidifoourfe  on  the  .ftate  of  fodety  ia 
the  different  parts  of  Europe !  Some  of  the  fineft  are 
([uggefted  by  the  affociating  principle  of  Contraft* 
Thus^  after  defcrltHng  the  effeminate  and  deba&d 
Romans,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  tbe'Swiis : 

My  soul,  tarn  fromth^xn^-— tum  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  dimee  a  nobler  race  dUpla/. 

And,  after  painting  (bme  defeds  in  the  manners  of 
this  gallant  but  unrefined  peo{de,  his  thoughts  are 
led  to  thofe  of  the  French  : 


To  Idnder  ekfes,  where  genUer  auamam  teign, 
I  turn-^ftod  Prance  displays  her  brigtit-dontiun. 

"  The  tranlition  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines^ 
feems  to  l>e  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  mention  of 
a  word  ;  and  b  certainly  one  of  the  happeft  in  our 
language,  . 

Heavens!  how.  unlike  their  Beipc  Sires  of  eld! 
Xough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bokl ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow, 
How  much  unlike  the  Sons  of  Britain  now  ! 
—Fired  at  the  pound,  my  Genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  fliesy  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring. 

« 

Numberlefs  iihifirations  of  the  fame  remark  might 
be  coUedled  from  che  ancient  Poets,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  where  the  fingu* 
lar  felicity  of  the  tranfitions  ihas  attradcd  the  notice 
even  of  thofe,  who  have  been  the  leaft  diipoied  to  in* 
dulge  themfelves  in  philofophical  refinements  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  Criticifni.  A  celebrated 
inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  firft 
Book  : — the  coniideration  of  the  weather  and  of  its 
common  prognoftics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  firft 
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place,  to  thofe  more  extraordinary  p^enoInena 
which,  according  to  the  Ibperfiitious  belief  c if  the 
vulgar,  are  the  forerunners' of  political  Revolutic^ns ; 
and,  afterwards,  to  the  death  of  Caefar,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  PhaTfalia  andPhiUppL  Thie  cAMner  in  which 
the  Poet  returns  to  his  original  fubjeft,  dilplays  that 
exquifite  art  which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  the . 
diligent  and  «]dightened  ftudy  of  nature.  '  . 

Scilicet  et  tcmpuB  veniet,  cum  Bnibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  tcrram  niolitus  aratro, 
Exesa  invenict  8cat>ra  rubigine  pila  ; 
Aut  gravibus  rasrris  galeas  piilaabU  tnnnes, 
Grandiaque  eflPussis  luirabitUr  ossa  sepulchris* 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  afirxiated  in  the.  i 
xnind,  is  very  different  in  different  individuab  :  a 
circuxnfiance  which,  as  I  Ihall  afterwards  ihew,  lays 
the  foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among  men, 
both  in  reiped  of  genius  and  of   character.      I  am 
inclined,  too,  to  think  that  in  the  other  fex  (proba- 
bly in  confequerce  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more 
eafily  affociated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Hence  the  livelinels  of  their  fancy,  and    the  luperi- 
ority  they  pofleis  in  epiftolary  writing,  and  in  thofe 
kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recon^menda- 
tions  are,  eafe    of  thought  and  expreffion.     Hence, 
too,  the  facility  with  which  they  contract  or  lofe 
Jiabits,  and  accommodate  their  minds  to  new  iitua- 
tions  ;  and,l  may  add,  the  dilpofition  they  have. to 
that  fpecies  of  fuperftition  which  is  founded  on  acci•^ 
dental  combinations  of  drcumftances.     The  infiuv  •• 
ence  which  this  facility  of  affociation  has  on  the  pow«  ; 
er.of  Tafle,  fhall  be  afterwards  ccniidered^ 


\-  ' 
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SECTION  JIL 

C^ftbe  Power  which  the  Mind  has  wer  the  Train  cfUi 

Tbaughu. 

BY  means  of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas,  a  confiant- 
current  of  thoughts,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  is 
made  to  pafs  through  the  mind  ^hile  we  are  awake. 
Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the 
thoughts  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  coiife- 
quence  of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  other  men,  or  of 
tiie  obje^  of  perception  with  which  we  are  iur- 
rounded.  So  completely,  however,  is  the  mind  in 
tlus  particular  fiibjefted  to  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has 
been  juilly  obferved,*  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our 
will)  call  up  any  one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of 
our  ideas  depends  on  caufes  which  operate  in  a  man* 
ner  inexplicable  by  us. 

"  This  obfervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured 
as  paradoxical,  is  almoft  felt-evident ;  for,  to  call  up 
a^particular  thought,  fupp>ofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I  (hall  have  frequent  occaiion,  hom'ever, 
to  refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I  fliall  endea- 
vor to  obviate  the  only  objection  which,  I  think,  can 
reafonably  be  urged  againn  it ;  and  which  is  found- 
ed on  thst  operation  of  the  mind,  which  is  common-  < 
ly  called  reooIle£tion  or  intentional  memory.  • 

-It  is  evident,  that,  before  we  attempt  to  recolleft 
the  particular  circumllances  of  any  event,  that  event 
in  general  muft  have  been  an  objeft  of  our  attention. 
We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  ftory,  but  cannot 
at  firft  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wiih  to 
recal  thefe  circumftances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed.     We  muft  either  form  dif-* 

*  By  Lord  Kaimis,  and  othcra. 
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ferent  fuppofitions,  and  then  confider  which  of  th^fe 
tallies  beft  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  event ; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  cir^umftances  we 
remember,  we  muft  endeavor  to  excite  the  recollec*. 
tion  of  the  other  circumftances  aflbciated  with  them^ 
The  firft  of  thefe  procefles  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  famiflies  no  excep* 
iu}n  to  the  doArioe  already  delivered.  We  have  an 
inftance  of  the  other  mode  of  recdiecUpn,  when  wd 
are  at  a  lais  for  the  beginning  of  a  fenteoce  in  ndu 
ing  a  compofition  that  we  do  not  iperfeAly  jseiseoi* 
ber ;  in  which  cafe  we  oatucally.  Repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concladiog  wards  of  the  preceding 
Jentence,  in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  whscn 
ufed  to  be  oonneded  with  them  in  the  memory*  hn 
thb  inflance,,it  is  evident,  that  the  circumfiances  we 
defire  to  remember*  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  sq 
immediate  coniequence  of  an  exertion  of  voditioii, 
but  are  fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumfiances  with 
which  they  are  conne6led,  independently  of  our  wiU^ 
by  the  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  immediate  depen- 
dence of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  cf 
aiP  relation,  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  the  wiU  pof«> 
iefies  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed^ 
is  not  exercifcd  dire^y  and  immediateiy,  as  we  are 
apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  th^e  fkibjeft; 
but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  in  its  e&&  | 
and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  pofiisfled  bj 
.different  individuals,  conftitute  fome  of  the  mofl: 
firiking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point  of  intellect 
tud  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  po&fles  over  tins 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  nx^ft  ohvious  is  its  powfyr 
of  Angling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure  ;  of  de^ 
taining  it ;  and  of  making  it  a  particular  objed:  of 
attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  flop  the  fuc* 
ceflion  that  would  otberwife  take  place  ;  but  in  cou« 
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iequence  ci  our  bringing  to  view  the  leis  obvious  r&i 
latioDs  am<Mig  our  ideas^  we  frequently  divert  the 
current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  If,  for 
example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  inadive,  the  name 
of  1^  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  to  roe,  it  will 
perhaps  fuggefi,  one  after  another,  the  names  of 
ibme  other  eminent  mathematicians  and  afirono- 
ners,  or  of  fome  of  his  illuftrious  contemporaries  and 
friends  :  and  a  number  of  them  may  pafs  in  review 
before  me,  without  engagtoe  my  curioiity  in  any 
confiderabie  degree.  In  a  different  ftate  of  mitid^ 
the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughts  to  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  Kfe,  and  the  more  firiking 
features  of  his  charafter  :  or,  if  my  mind  be  ardeiMt 
and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  attention  to  the  fixblime 
difcoveries  he  ma<fe  ;  and  gradually  engage  me  in 
fome  phUofopfaical  inveitigation.  To  every  objed^ 
there  are  others  wUch  bear  obvious  and  ftrikxng  re- 
lations ;  and  others,  alfo,  whofe  rdation  to  it  does 
not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs  we  dweB  upon  it  for 
fomc^  time,  and  place  it  before  us  in  different  points 
of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  poffefs  over  the  train 
of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our 
habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  i^flbciation  ; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  often 
form  a  pretty  flirewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  be 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known, 
too^  that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  aflbdating 
principle  may  be  firengthened  to  fuch  a  degree,  ai^ 
to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  different  ideas  in 
our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  oth- 
€r ;  fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  dafs  occurs  to  us 
we  have  almoll  a  certainty  that  it  will  fuggeft  the 
reft.  What  confidence  in  his  own  powers  mufi  a 
ipeaker  p<)ffe&,  when  herifes  without  precnedication, 
in  a  popular  affembly,  to  amufe  his  audience  with  a 
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lively  or  an  humorous  ipeech  !  Su^h  a'Oonfidence,  k  * 
is  evident,  can  only  arile  from  a>  long  experience  of 
the  drength  of  particular  aflbciating  priociples. 

To  hour  great  a  degree  this  part  ot:  our  conftitu^i 
tion  may  be  influenced  by  habit»  appears  from  fads  ^ 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one. .  A  man  who  has  aa 
ambition  to  become  a  punfier,  feldom  or  never  faila  • 
in  the  attainment  of  his  objeft ;  that  is,  he  feldom  or 
never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men  have 
not,  of  fummoning up^on  a  particular  occafion^ a  mim-^ 
ber  of  words  different  from  each  other  in  meaning,  & 
refembling  each  other,  more  or  leis,  in  found. .  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  ac«' ' 
quired  in  a  (imilar  way  ;  and  that,  although  ibme  ' 
individuals  may,  from  natural  conflitution,  be  more 
fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this  habit ;  it  is  found* 
edin  every  cafe  on  a  peculiarly  ftrong  a£Ebdatioti 
among  certain  daffes  of  our  ideas,  which  gtvea  the 
perfon  who  poflefles  it,  a  command  over  thofe  ideas 
which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men«  But  there  is  tu> 
inilance  in  which  the  effect  of  habits  of  affociacion  is 
more  remarkable,  than  in  thofe  men  who  poflefs  a 
facility  of  rhyming.  That  a  man  ihould  be  able  to 
exprels  his  thoughts  perfpicuoufly  and  elegantly,  un* 
der  the  reftraints  which  rhyme  impofes,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
i'ddi.  Such  a  po>^er  implies  a  wonderful  command 
both  of  ideas  and  of  expreflbns ;  and  yet  daily  expe- 
rience {hews,  that  it  may  be  gained,  with  very  little 
pradice.  Pope  tells  us  with  refpeft  to  himfeLF,  that 
he  could  exprefs  himself  not  only  more  condfely, 
but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme  than  in  profe.* 

^  ■ 

*  *^  When  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  so  easy  as  practkat* 
**  Cicero  writes,  that  Aiiti pater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  forth 
^'  hexameters  extempore ;  and  that,  wlienever  he  chose  to  versify, 
**  words  followed  him  of  course.  We  may  add  to  Antipater,  the 
<^  aritientrhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  iroprovisatori 
*^of  the  Itelians/*  Harris's  PAil.  Inq.  109,  1 10. 
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^ Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accomplifhmentis 
that  vre  may  trace  the  influence  of  habirs  of  aflbcia- 
tion.  In  every  inftance  of  invention,  either  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  mefch^nical  arts,  or  in  the  fciences, 
thete  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  combination 
of  ideas;  brought  to  lijsjht  by  the  inventor.  This, 
^undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  .h^ 
is  unable  to  explain  ;  that  is,  his  invention  may  be 
fuggefted  to  him  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the  origin 
of  which  he  is  unable  to  trac^.  But  when  a  mah 
pofiefies  an  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any  par- 
ticular art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with  confidence, 
on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  Called  upon 
toj  «xert  them,  he  muft  have  acquired,  by  previous 
habits  of  ftudy,  a  command  over  certain  clafles  of 
his  ideas,  which  enables  him,  at  pleafure,  to  bring 
€hem  under  his  review.  The  illuftration  of  thefe 
fubjefb  may  throw  light  on  fome  pfocefles  of  thfe 
tnind,  which  are  not  in  general  well  underftood  : 
and  I  filall,N  accordingly^  in  the  following  Section,  of- 
fer a  few  hints  with  reifpeft  to  thofe  habits  of  aflb- 
dation  which  are  the  foundation .  of  wit  ;  of  the 
power  of  rhyming  ;  of  poetical  fancy  j  and  ot  in- 
vention in  matters  of  Icience. 


SECTION  IV. 

■    ■ 

Uluftratiuu  tf  tbe.Do3riHe /^ated  in  the  f  receding  Se6lionf 

I.  Of  Wit. 

ACCORDING  to  Locke,  Wit  coqfifts  "  in  the 
^  sdSemblage  of  ideas  ;  and  putting  thofe  together 
**  with  quickne^  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found 
^*  any  rrfeniblance  or  corigruity.*'*    I  would  add  to 

*     ^  ■ 

*^aiy  on  HrtBuui  tTndenUnding,  book  ii.  chap.  \l. 

Kk 
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this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of  explanation  tha5 
jmiendinent,)  that  Wit  implies  a  power  of  calling  VLf 
at  pleaiure  the  ideas  which  it  combines  :  and  I  am 
indined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  which  it 
gives  to  the  bearer,  is  founded,  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, on  his  furprife,  at  the  command  which  the  man 
of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  conftitution, 
which  is  fo  little  fuUe£l  to  the  will. 

That  the  effed:  ot  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on 
the  circnmftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a  bonmol^ 
which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  difguft  frotn  wit, 
when  we  fufped  it  to  be  premeditated.     The  plea^ 
fure^too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when 
the  original  idea  is  fiarted  by  one  peri^,  and  the  re- 
hted  idea  by  another*    Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked^ 
tt^t  *^  a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  (deafing^ 
"  tha!n  a  witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allufidn  wilt  ap- 
pear excellent  when  thrown  out  extemporein  con- 
^^  verfation,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in 
**  print/'     In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  confidered  abfo- 
lutely  is  the  iame.     The  relations  which  are  difcov* 
ered  between  the  compared  ideas  are  equally  new : 
and  yet,  as  foon  as  we  fufpeft  that  the  wit  was  pre- 
meditated, the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinite- 
ly diniiniihed.     Inftances  indeed  may  be  mentioned, 
in  which  we  are  pleafed  with  contemplating  an  un- 
expeded  relation  between  ideas,  without  aiiy  fiefer- 
ence  to  the  habits  of  aflbciation  in  the  mind  of  the 
perfon  whp  difcovered  it.     A  bon  mot  produced  at 
the  game  of  crofs-purpofes,  would  not  fail  to  create 
amvifement ;    but  in  fuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems 
chiefly  to  arife  from  the  furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extnu- 
ordinary  a  coincidence  between  a  queftion  and  an 
anfwer  coming  from  perfons  who  had  no  dired  coin- 
munication  with  each  other. 
Of  the  efiect  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude 
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.with  wLich  its  combinations  are  formed,  Fuller  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  very  juft  idea,  from  what  he  has 
recorded  of  the  focial  hours  of  our  two  great  Enjg- 
liih  Dramatifts.  ^'  lohnfon's  parts  were  not  fo  rea- 
*^  ijly  to  run  of  themfelves,  as  able  to  anfwer  the  fpur ; 
*Vfo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  had  an 
•*  elaborate  witj  wrought  out  by  his  own  induftry.— 
•♦  Many  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and 
^  Shakespeare,  which  two  I  behoM  like  a  Spaniih 
^  great  galleon,  and  an  Englifli  man  of  war.  John- 
^  fon  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learn- 
ing ;  folid,  but  flow  in  his  performances.  Shake- 
fpeare,  with  the  Englifh  man  of  war,  lefler  in  bulk, 
^  but  lighter  in  failing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
^'  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
",  quickneis  of  his  wit  and  invention."* 

I  before  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive 
itom  wit  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between 
which  the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggufied  by 
di&rent  perfons.      In  the  cafe  of  a  bon  mot  occur- 
ring in  converiation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundant- 
ly obvious  ;  becaufe,  when  the  x'^lated  ideas  ar^e 
uiggefted  by  different  perfons,  we  have  a  proof  that 
the  wit  was  not  premeditated.     But  even  in  a  writ- 
ten compoiition ,    we  are  much    more    delighted 
when  the  fubjeft  was  furniflied  to  the  author  by  an- 
other perfon,  than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which 
he  is  to  difplay  his  wit.     How  much  would  the  plea- 
fure we  receive  from  the  K/^y  to  the  Lock  be  diminifli- 
ed,  if  we  fufpedl^d  that  the  author  had  the  key  in 
view  when  hje  wrote  that  ppem  ;  and  that  he  intro- 
duced fome  e^^preiEons,  in  order  to  furnifh  a  fubjpA 
for  the  wit  of  thie  commentator  ?  How  totally  would 
it  deftroy  the  pleafure  w.e  receive  from  a  parody  on 
a  poem,  if  we  fufpefted  that  both  were  produftions 
of  the  fame  author  ?    The  truth  feems  to  be,  that 

*  History  of  the  Worthies  of  Engfaod.    I^ndon,  1 062. 
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when  both  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefied  by  the 
fame  perfon,  we  have  not  a  very  iktisfafltory  proof 
of  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  mtelleflual  habits  of 
the  author.  We  may  fufped  that  both  ideas  occur- 
red to  him  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  we  know  that  in 
the  dulleft  and  mod  phlegmatic  minds,  fuch  extra- 
ordinary aflbciations  will  feme  times  take  place. 
£ut  when  the  fubjed:  oi  the  wit  is  furnifhed  by  one 
perfon,  and  th?  wit  fuggefted  by  another,  we  have  a 
proof,  not  oqly  that  the  author's  mind  abounds  with 
fuch  lingular  wociations,  but  that  he  has  his  wit  per-^ 
feclly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefi?  obferva- 
tions,  we  may  remark,  that  ihe  more  an  author  ia 
limited  by  bis  fubjed,  the  more  we  are  pleaied  with 
his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the  effeA  of  wit  does  not 
arife  folely  from  the  unexpeded  relations  which  it 
prefents  to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  from  the 
furprife  it  excites  at  thofe  intelle^ual  habits  which 
give  it  birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  au- 
thor is  circumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials^ 
the  greater  muft  be  the  command  which  he  has  ac- 
quired over  thofe  aflbciatingpriticipJts  on  which  wit 
depends,  and  of  confequence,  according  to  the  fore- 
going doftrine,  the  greater  muft  be  the  furprife  and 
the  pleafure  which  his  wit  produces.  In  Addifon's 
celebrated  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  pi6t- 
ure  (^f  George  the  Firft,  in  which  he  compares  the 
painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  fubjeds  of  his  pencil  to 
the  Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was 
neceffarify  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds;  and 
what  princip''.!ly  delights  us  in  that  performance  is, 
the  furprifing  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs 
the  parallel  between  the  Englifih  hiftory  and  the 
Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allufions  which  the 
following  paflage  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken 
Cngly,  of  very  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yet  the  ef- 
fed  of  the  whole  is  uncommonly  great,  froni  the  iia- 
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gular  power  of  combination,  which  fo  long  and  io 
dlScult  w  exertion  difcovers. 


**  Wise  Phidias  thns,  qis  skill  to  provoi 
Thro*  jnany  »  god  advanced  to  Jove, 
^  And  taught  the  polish'd  rocks  to  shine 
**  Wi\h  airs  and  lineannents  divine, 
H  Till  Greece  amazed  and  half  afraid, 
Th'  asse-nbled  Deities  survey'd. 
**  Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  oba^e  the  fair. 
And  Iov*d  the  spreading  oak*  was  there ; 
'  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up -east  eyes, 
'  Beheld  his  abdicated  skies  ; 
'fAnd  mighty  Mars  for  war  reno^vQ*d, 
^  In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ; 
'  By  him  the  childless  Goddess  ro^, 
'  Minerva,  studious  to  compose 

*  Her  twisted  threads  ;  the  web  she  strung, 
^  dnd  o*er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 
'  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 

<  Matched  with  a  o^ortal  next  w^  seen, 
^  Reclin  n^  on  a  funeral  urn, 

<  Her  short-iiv^d  darling  son  to  mourn ; 

*  The  last  was  he  whose  thunder  slew 
^  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 

That  from  a  hundred  hills  allyM, 

In  impious  league  their  King  defyM.*' 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  Wit,  the  pleifure  we  derive  from  that  af- 
feinblage  of  ideas  which  it  prefent3,is  greatly  height- 
ened and  enlivened  by  our  furprife  at  the  command 
difplayed  over  a  part  of  the  conftitution,  which,  in 
our  own  cafe,  we  find  to  be  fo  Utile  fubjeft  to  the 
will.  We  confider  Wit  as  a  fort  of  feat  or  trick  of 
intelledlual  dexterity,  analogous,  in  fome  refpe&s,  to 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  jugglers  and  rope« 
dancers  ;  and«  in  both  cafes,  the  pleaiure  we  receive 
from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part^  (I,  by  no 
means,  fay  entirely  J  on  the  fame  principles. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  it  feems  to  follow  as  a  con- 
fequence,  that  thofe  men  who  are  moft  deficient  in 
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the  power  of  prompt  combination,win  be  moil:  poign^ 
antly  affeAed  by  it,  when  exerted  at  the  will  of  an> 
other :  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealoufy  and  en- 
vy brought  againft  rival  Wits,  when  difpofed  to 
look  gra^e  at  each  other's  jefts,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated in  a  way  lefs  injurious  to  their  chara&ers. 

The  fame  remarks  fugged  a  limitation,  or  rather 
an  explanation,  of  an  aflertioa  of  Lord  Chefterfield^ 
that  '*  genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh 
"  fince  the  creation  of  the  world/*  The  obferva^ 
tion,  I  believe;  to  be  juft,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we 
mean  wit  wholly  divefted  of  every  mixture  of  hum- 
or :  and  if  by  laughter  we  mean,  that  convulfive  and 
noify  agitation  which  is  excitedby  the  ludicrous.-?- 
But  there  is  unqueflionably  ^fmile  appropriated  to 
the  flafhes  of  wit  ;-*-a  fmile  of  furprife^and  wonder^ ; 
«-*not  altogether  unlike  the  effe6t  produced  on  the 
mind  and  the  countenance,  by  a  feat  of  legerdemwi 
when  executed  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 

11.  Of  Rhyme. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife,  partly,  from  oar  furprife  at  the  cammand 
which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train 
of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  expr^^fs  himfelf 
^th  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe.  under  the 
reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in  hu- 
morous performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  enliven 
that  which  the  wit  or  the  humor  produces,  and 
renders  its  effefts  more  fenfible;  How  flat  do  the 
livelieft  and  moft ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in  blank 
verfe  ?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope 
heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which 
it  is  exprefled  ? 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,    either  in  the 
^  cafe  of  wit  or  pi  rhyme,that  the  pleafure  arifes  folely 
from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits  of  aflbci<r  • 
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Ation  which  the  author  difcovers.      In  the  former 
Caie,  there  muft  be  prefented  to  the  mind,  an  unej&- 
peAed  analogy  or  relation  between  different  ideas  t 
and  perhaps  other  circumfiances  muft  concur  to  ren- 
der the  witperfed.     If  the  combination  has  no  oth- 
er merit  than  that  of   bringing  together  two  ideas 
which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  furprifed  at  its 
oddity,  but  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy   or  rela- 
tion between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  fufpeft, 
that  the  one   did  not  fuggefi  the  other,  in  confe- 
quenca  of   any  habits  of  aflbciation  ;  but  that  the 
two  were  brought  together  by  fiudy,  or  by  mere 
•accident.     All  that  I  a&m  is,  that  when  the  analo- 
gy or  relation  is  pleaiing   in  itfelf,  our  pleafure,  is 
heightened  by  our  furprilte  at  the  author's  habitt*  of 
.aflbciation  when  compared  with  our  own.    In  the 
cafe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly   a  certain 
degree  of  pleafure   ariiing  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  found.     We  frequently  obferve  children 
amufe  themfelves  with  repeating  over  fingle  words 
which  rhyme  together :  and  the  lower  people,  who 
derive  little  pleafure  from  poetry,    excepting  in  fo 
far  as  it  affeds  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed  with  the  echo 
of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read  verfes  where  it 
is  not  perfeft,  they  are  apt  to  fupply  -the  Poet's  de- 
feds,  by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion.    This  pleafure,  however,    is  heightened  by 
our  admiration  of  the  miraculous  powers  which  the 
poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train  of  his  ideas, 
and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  exprefiiou  which 
the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  inftru^tion 
and  entertainm^t,  without  tranfgreifing  the  eftab- 
lifheH  laws  of  regular  verfification.     In  fome  of  the 
lower  kinds  of  poetry  ;  for  example,  in  acrofiics, 
'  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to  bouts  rimes ^  the 
merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  of  thought  and 
expreifion ;  or,  in  other  words^  in  ^a  command  of 
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ideas  founded  on  extraordinary  habits  of  aSbciation. . 
Even  fame  authors  of  a  fuperior  <ia^  occaflonally 
ihew  an  inclination  to  difplay  their  knack-  at  rhym- 
ing, by  introducing,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  line  of  a 
couplet,  fome  word  to  which  the  language  hardly  af- 
fords a  correfponding  found.  Swift,  in  his  more 
trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  infiances  of  this  ;  and 
in  Hudibras,  when  the  author  ufes  his  double  and 
tripple  rhymes,  many  couplets  have  no  merit  what- 
ever but  what  arifes  from  difEculty  of  execution. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferious 
compofitions,  arifes  from  a  combination  of  different 
circumfiances  which  my  prefent  fubjedt  ddes  not 
lead  me  to  invefiigate  particularly.*  I  am  peHuad- 
ed,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our  fur*  - 
prife  at  the  Poet's  habits  of  afibciatlon,  which  enable  . 
him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  eaie  and  beauty, 
notwithftatiding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his 
choice  of  expreilion  is  ccmfined.  One  proof  of  this 
is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of  conftraint,  eith- 
er in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expreflion,  our  pleafure  is 
proportionally  diminiihed..  The  thoughts  muft 
feem  to  fuggell  each  other,  and  the  rhymes  to  he  only 
an  accidental  circumfiance.     The  fame  remark  may 

*^  In  Elegiac  poetry,  th«  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  and  the 
uniformity  in  the  strocturt;  of  the  vt^rsification  which  this  neces- 
sarily occasions,  are  p»*culiarly  suited  to  th.e  inactivity  of  the  mind, 
iknd  to  the  stow  and  equabte  succession  of  its  ideas,  when  under 
the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  passions;  and,  accordiifgl/, 
in  such  cases,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the  geniust  of  their 
language  be  very  iil  fitted  tot  oompositious  in  rhyme,  occasionally 
indjtlge  themselves  in  something  very  nearly  approaching  t^  it. 

"  Memnona  si  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 
<'  £t  tangant  magnas  tristia  fata  Deas  ; 
'*  Flebilis  indigoos  Eiegeia  solve  capillos, 
f    '*  Ah  liimis  ex  vefo  nunc  tibi  nomeu  erit.'-* 

MaJiy  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  ^oduced  frcm  thfi» 
Elegiac  verses  of  Ovid  and  Tiballus. 
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te  made  on  the  meafure  of  the  verfe.  When  in  its 
greateft  perfedion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  re- 
fult  of  labor^  bilt  to  be  didated  by  nature,  or 
proinpted  by  infpiration.  In  Pope*8  beft  verfes,  the 
idea  is  exprefl^  with  as  little  iAverfion  of  ftyle,  and 
with  as  n^Qch  concifenels,  precifion,  and  propriety, 
as  the  author  could  have  attained,  had  he  been  writ- 
ing profe  :  without  any  aj^xurent  exertion  on  his 
part,  the  words  feiem  fpontaheoufly  to  arrange 
themleives  in  the  moft  mufical  numbers. 


^  While  still  a  diild,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
'*  I  lisped  in  numbere,  for  thfi  Quiubers  came. 


>9 


This  facility  of  verfification,;  it  is  true;  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  moft  cafes,  only  apparent  :  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  the  moll  perfed  poet? 
ical  produdions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words,  but 
the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes.-^ 
In  a  profe  compofltion,  the  author  holds  on  in.  a  du 
red  courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he.  has  previoufly 
formed  ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhyn)es  which  occuc 
to  him  are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  by  fuggefting  ideas  which  do 
not  naturally  rife  out  of  his  fubjed.  This,  I  pre- 
fume^  is  Buder's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

**  Rbym«6  the  rudder  are  of  verses 

«  With  wbicfay  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses." 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  faA,  the  Poet' 
muft  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it :  inlomucb  that, 
if  he  finds  himfelf  under  the  neccflity  to  ini  rc)duce,on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a  fuperfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  expreffion,  he  muft  place  it  in  the  firft 
line  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  lecond  ;  for  the 
reader,  naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  wer-  cfiraL* 
poled  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  arranges 

L  I. 
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them*,  is  more  apt  to  fufped  the  feoondfine  to  be  ac^ 
commodated  to  the  firft^  than  the  firft  to  the  fecond. 
And  this  flight  artifice^  is»  in  general,  fufficient  tq^ 
impofe  on  that  degree  of  attention  widi  which  ■  poe# 
try  is  read.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  fcdlow* 
ing  lines.  Pope  wrote  the  firft  for  the  bke  of  the 
iecond  ? 

<<  A  wit*8  a  feather,  and  a  clMef  a  rod  ; 
^'     *^  An  honest  ittau's  the  noUest  wwdc  of  God.** 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a  line  eqitally  un- 
meaning,  placed  lal^  the  couplet  would  have  ap- 
peared execrable  to  a  perfon  of  the  moft  moderate 
tafte. 

It  affords  a  firdng  confirmatioR  of  the  foregoing 
cbfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  de- 
lighted in  the  pradice  of  alliteration,  as  wdl  as  of 
rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered  it  9»  an  eflential 
circumftance  in  verfification.  Dr«  Beattie  ob&rves, 
that  '^  fome  antient  Englifli  poems  are  more  diftin- 
^  guiflied  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical 
^  contrivance-  In  the  works  of  Langhnd,  even 
•*  when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to 
^  a  rude  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have 
**  been  a  rule,  that  three  words,  at  leaft,  of  each  line 
•*  ihould  begin  with  the  fame  letter.**  A  late  author 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration 
is  confidered  as  a  circumftance  no  lefs  eflential  than 
thyme.*  He  mentions  alfo  leveral  other  reftraints, 
which  muft  add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  ver- 
fification ;  and  which  appear  to  lis  to  be  perfeftly 

*  *'  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  thrnge  ;  viz.  words  with 
^  the  same  initiai  letters,  and  words  of  the  same  sound.  It  was 
^  divided  into  stanzas,  each  of  which  coiisisted  of  four  couplets; 
<*  and  each  of  tliece  couplets  was  again  composed  of  two  hemis- 
^  ticks^  of  which  every  one  contained  six  syllables  ;  and  it  was 
<*  not  allowed  to  augment  this  namber,  except  in  cases  of  the 
^  greatest  aeoessity."     See  Van  Trqil's  Letters  on  Iceiaud,  p.  208^ 
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ilf)iChKry  md  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the  cafe^ 
the  whole  pleafure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes 
-from  his  furpriie  at  the  facility  of  the  Poet's  compo- 
Arion  under  thefe  complicated  reftraints  ;  that  is» 
from  his  furprife  tt  the  command  which  the  Poet  has 
acquired  over  his  thoughts  and  exprefQons.  In  our 
rhyme,  I  acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence  of  found 
is  agreeable  in  itfelf ;  and  only  affirm^  that  the  plea- 
fure which  the  ear  receives  from  it^ls  heightened  jjy 
the  other  confideration. 

ffl.     Cf  Poetical  Fancy. 

There  is  another  habit  of  aflbciation,  whicb^in 
fome  men,  is  very  remarkable  ;  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Poetical  Fancy  :  a  talent  which  agrees 
with  Wit  in  fome  circumftances,  but  which  differs 
from  it  effentially  in  others* 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one 
particular  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  poet- 
ical allufions  ;  that  m  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with 
contemplating  an  analogy  between  two  different 
subgeds.  But  they  diner  in  this,  that  the  man  of 
Wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous 
ideas  ;*  whereas  no  sdlufion  can,  with  propriety^ 
have  a  place  in  ferious  poetry,  unle&  it  either  iiluf- 
trate  or  adorn  the  principal  fubject.  If  it  has  both 
thefe  recommendations,  the  aUufion  is  perfeA.  If 
it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  allufions 
of  Cowley  and  of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  de- 
generates into  Wit. 

If  the  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fuggeft 
a  rule  with  refped  to  poetical  allufions,  which  has 
not  always  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  It  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  two  fubjeds  bear  an  analogy  to  each 

*I  speak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of  wit^  blended, 
as  it  18  moMI  commonly,  with  some  degree  of  humor. 
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Other  in-morie  refpefte  than  one  i  and  where  jbdi 
^can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly  fomifli  the  iroft 
favorable  of  aill  oceafionsfor  tbedifplay  of  Wit.— 
But  in  ferious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
however  ftriking  thefe  analogies  may  be ;  and  al- 
though each  of  them  might,  with  propriety,  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  ileparate  aliufion  ;  it  is  im« 
proper,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  alluQon,  to  include 
njore  than  one  of  them  ;  as,  by  doing  fo,  an  author 
difcovers  an  aflfedlation  of  Wit,  ojr  adefire  of  tracing 
analogies,  inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorning  the  fub* 
je£t  of  his  compoiitioii., 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  aflbci* 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  resemblance  and 
analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  g^Ven 
of  Wit.  In  order  to  difcover  the  neceflary  Umita^ 
.  tiona,  we  (hall  confider  what  the  circun:ftances  are^ 
which  pleafe  us  in  poetical  allulions.  As  thelc  allu- 
fions  are  fuggefted  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  moft  ildk« 
ing  inftances  in  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the  received 
rules  of  Critics  with  refped  to  them,  may  throw 
fome  light  on  the  mental  power  which  gives  them 
birth. 

1.  An  aliufion  pleafes,  by  illuftrating  a  fubjtft 
comparatively  obfcure.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will 
be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intellectual  world 
to  the  material,  are  more  pleafing,  than  from  the 
material  world  to  the  intelle^ual.  Mafon,  in  hid 
Ode  to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  fac- 
ulty over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general 
over  his  troops ; 

■  ■■■  ■<*  thoo,  whose  sway 
**  The  throngM  ideal  hosts  obey  ; 
<<  Who  bidst  their  ranks  now  vanish,  now  appear, 
^  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear." 

Would  the  aliufion  have  been  equally  pleafiiig,  from 
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2'geiBmd  marfhalling   his  foldiers,  to  Memory  and 
tlie  fuGceffion  of  ideas  ? 

.  The  elSect  of  a  literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of  a 
^rork  of  genius,  haft  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  which  we  fee,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong 
fide  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry.  The  allufion  is 
ingenious  and  happy  ;  but  the  pleafure  which  we 
receive  from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  tlie  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  us,  but  from  the  iiluftratioa 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea-  No  one,  fure- 
ly,  in  fpeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapeftry,  would  think 
of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to 
that  between  an  original  compofition  and  a  literal 
ttanflation  ! 

Cicero,  and  after  Wm  Mr. .  Locke,  in  illuftrating 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjefts  of  our  con- 
fdoufiaefs,  have  compared  the  mind  to  the  £ye» 
wjiich  fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  is  invifible  to 
itfelf«  To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  refpeft, 
to  the  Mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

iJVSr,  Pope's  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youth- 
ful curiofity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a 
traveller  among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juftly, 
admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allufion 
have  been  diminifhed,  if  t;h^  Alps  had  furnifhed  the 
original  fubge^t,  and  not  tbe^  illuftrition  ! 

But  altl)ough  this  rule  hold^,  in'  general,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  infiances  may  be  produced,  from 
our  moft  celebrated  poetiaiT' perfornlances,  of  allu- 
fions  from  material  dbjeSi^s,  botir  to  the  intetle6hial 
anid  the  moral  worlds.  Thefe;^ however,  are  com- 
paratively few  10  numjber,  ktid  ate  not  to  be  found 
m^  defcriptive  or  in  (^^dic  works  ;  but  in  compo- 
fitions  written  under  the  iufluence  of  fome  particu- 
lar pafiion,  or  whicjh  are  meant  to  exprefs  fome  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a  melan- 
choly man,  who  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  in 
Mffi  will  b§  apt  to  moralize  on  every  phyfical  evenf , 
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and  every  appearance  of  nature ;  btoiufe  Kis  atteni^ 
lion  dwells  more  habitually  on  htiman  life  and  con* 
du&j  than' on  the  material  objeds  around  hitn.  Thift 
1$  the  caie  with  the  banifhed  Duke,  in  Shakpfpeare'« 
\ds  you  like  it^  who^  in  the  language  of  that  Pbet, 

**  nnds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  ranning  brooks, 
^  Sermoiis  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thifig." 

w 

But  this  is  pbinly  a  diftempered  fiate  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  allufions  pleafe,  not  fo  much  by  the  analp- 
gies  they  preient,  as  by  the  pidure  they  give  of  the 
charafter  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  oc- 
curred. 

■  2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a  new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the 
refemblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal 
fubjed,  b  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceffary 
f o  rurniih  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which  the 
writer  makes ;  but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully  height- 
ened, when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a  beau- 
tiful one.  The  following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Home's  tragedies,  appears  to  me  to  unite  almoft 
every  excellence : 

- — -**  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  s way'd  bis  breast ; 
<<  Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field, 
«<  Coursing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
<<  Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun.** 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfeft  ;  not  onr 
ly  between  light  and  hope,  and  between  darknefii 
and  fear  ;  but  between  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  Kg^t 
and  fhade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefd 
oppoiite  emotions  :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new 
image  which  is  prefented  to  us,  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  and  ftriking  in  nature. 

The  foregoing  observations  fuggeft  a  reafon  why 
the  [Hrincipal  ftores  of  Fancy  are  pommonly  fuppofed 
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tp  be  borrowed  from  the  material  world.  Wit  has 
a  mote  exteniive  province^  and  delights  to  make  new 
combinatioas,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pared ideas  :  but  the  favorite  excurfions  of  Fancy:, 
are  from  intelle&ual  ai|d  moral  fubje^  to  the  ap- 
pearances with  which  our  fehfes  are  converiant. 
The  truth  is,  that  fuch  allufions  pleafe  isxove  than  anj 
others  in  poetry.  According  to.  this  limited  idea  c^ 
Fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  pofleflbd  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural  ob- 
jeAs,  and  a  mind  fufceptible  of  flrong  impreffions 
from  them.  It  is  thus  only  that  a  fiock  of  images  cap 
be  acquired  ;  and  that  thefe  images  will  be  ready  to 
prefent  themfelves,  whenever  any  analogous  fulled 
occurs.  And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius 
is  aTmoft  always  united  with  an  exquifile  fenfibUity  to 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  fubje&  of  fancy,  it  may  not  he 
improper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  UveK- 
hefe  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the 
quickneis  of  the  aflbciation.  The  word  rich  or  lutm- 
riant  to  the  variety  of  aflbciated  ideas. 

IV.    Of  Invention  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences* 

To  Thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Invent 
tion  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  ftriking  refem-* 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a  ccrmmand  over  cer- 
tain cla0es  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men  are  not 
equally  fubjed  to  the  will :  and  like  them,  top,  it  is 
the  refult  of  acquired*habits,  and  not  the  originsd  gift 
of  nature. 

Of  the  proce&  of  the  mind  in  fcientific  invention, 
.  I  propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article 
of  Reafoniug  ;  and  I  (hall  therefore  confine  mvfelf 
at  prefent  to  a  few  detached  remarket  i^pon  fome 
views  of  the  fubje&  which  are  fu^^fted  by  the  fore- 
going  inquiries. 


I   . 
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Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  tatef  no^ 
tice  of  the  dittindion  between  Inwntion  and  Difco^ 
very.  The  otned  of  the  former,  as  has  been  frcst 
<)uently  remarked,  h  to  produce  fomelhing  which 
had  no  exiftence  be£pre ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  bring 
to  light  fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was 
concealed  from  common  obfervation.  Thus  we  fay. 
Otto  Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump ;  Sandoriul 
invented  the  thermometer  ;  Newton  and  Gregory 
invented  the  reflecting  telefcope  :  Galileo  difcover- 
edthe  folar  fpots ;  and  Harvey  difcovered  the  cirou 
lation  of  the  blood*  It  appears^  therefore,  that  im^ 
provementsin  the  Arts  are  properly  called  inventions} 
and  that  fads  brought  to  light  by  means  of  obferva- 
tion, are  properly  called  di/coveries. 

AgreeaUe  to  this  an^dogy,  is  the  ufe  which  wi^ 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub^^ 
jeAs  purely  intelle^al.     As  truth  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  has  n6  dependence  on  our  belief  br 
difbelief  of  it,  a  perfon  who  brings  to  light  a  truth' 
formerly  unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a  difcovery.     A" 
perfon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  ne\r 
method  of  difcovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor. 
Phythagoras,  we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-fevenih 
propofition  of  Euclid's  firfl.  book  ;  Newton  difcov- 
ered the  binomial  theorem  ;    but  he  invented  the 
method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  ;  and  he  inven*  ^ 
ted  the  method  of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  H 
confidered  as  a  difcovery  ;  every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  effedt,  or  accomplifli  an  end,  is 
confidered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience^ 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  Occident,  imply 
the  exercife  of  invention  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  origin- 
ality of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  general  fenfe  that  I  employ  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations^ 
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it  was  before  rematked,  that  m  every  infiance  of 
iQveotion,  there  i&ibme  new  idea,  or  fome  new  com* 
hixiation  of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the> 
inventor  (and  that,  although  this  may  fometime^ 
happen^in  a^vay  which  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet- 
when  a  mza  poflefles  an  habitual  fertility  of  invenw 
tion  in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can'  rely, 
mfith  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever 
he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them  ;  he  muft  have  ac-* 
quired^  by  previous  habits  of  ftudy,  a  command  over 
thofe  cladfes.of  his  ideas,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the 
particular  effort  that  he  wifhes  to  make.  In  what 
manner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  poffible^ 
perhaps,  to  explain  completely  ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  firft 
place,  by  his  habits  of  fpeculation,  he  may  have  ar- 
ranged his  knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  ren* 
der  it  eafy-for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure,  all  th» 
various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation' 
to  the  fubjed:  about  which  he  is  occupied  :  or,  fe-' 
epndly,  he  may  have  learned  by  experience,  certain 
general  rules,  by  means  of  which,  he  can  dire<^  the 
train  of  his  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the 
ideas  he  is  in  queft  of  may  be  mofl  likely  to  occur 
to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  fhall  not 
fiop  to  iUuflrate  particularly,  at  prefent ;  as  the  fame 
fubjeft  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of 
Memory.  It  is  fuiEcient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this 
chapter  j  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  have, 
a  tendency  to  claiSfy.our  ideas,  by  leading  u»  to  ro^ 
fer  particular  fads  and  particular,  truths  to  general 
principles  ;  and:  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and 
comparifon  of  related  ide<is,  that  new  difcoveries  in 
tnofk  infiances  refult ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philofo* 
pher,  even  fuppofiing  that  it  is  not  more  extenlive,  is 
arranged  in  a  manner  much  more  favorable  to  in- 
vention, than  in  a  mind  unaccuftomed  to  fyfienu.  " 

Mm 
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How  imich  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combi-  , 
nation  of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
from  the  rcfources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  loweft 
degree  of  ingenuity,  when  they  arc  preffed  by  any 
alarming  diftcuhy  and  danger  ;  and  from  the  unex- 
pected exertions  made  by  very  ordinarry  charafters, 
^en  called  '  to  iituations  which  roufe  their  latent 
|K>wer8.     In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  ne» 
ctflity  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  l^y 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  of 
ideas  ;  by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other*  *  As  the 
^me  idea  may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  vsftiety 
of  others  by  different  relations  ;  it  may,  according 
to  circumftances,  at  one  time,  fuggeft  one  of  thefe 
ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a  different  one.     Wheq 
we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all  tb# 
ethers  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are 
forniihed  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed*     The  ef- 
led  of  the  divifion  of  labor^  in  multiplying  ^echan^- 
ical  contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the 
£ime  principle.     It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar fubject,  and  familiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  poflip 
ble  combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation 
to  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  fuggeft  a  remarkable  difference 
bet^ween  Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends, 
in  moft  inftances,  on  a  combination  of  thofe  ideas^ 
which  are  connected  by  the  lefs  obvious  principles 
of  affcxiation  ;  and  it  may  be  dalled  forth  in  almoft 
iny  mind  by  the  prefiure  of  external  circumftances. 
The  ideas  which  muft  be  combined,  in  order  to  prcj- 
duce  the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  aflbciated  by 
thofe  fligbter  connexions  which  take  place  when  the 
mind  is  carelefs  and  difengaged.  ^*  If  you  have  re$J[ 
?'  wit,"  fays  Lord  Chefterfield,  *•  it  will  flow  fponta- 
^  oeouAy,  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  thai: 
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*^  cafe,  tbejrule  of  the  gofpel  Is  reverfed  ;  and  it  will 
^^  prove,  feek  and  you  fliail  ndt  find-''  Agreeabljf 
to  tbis  observation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain  de- 
gree o£  tntoxication,  which  prevents  the  exercife  of 
that  attention,  which  is  neceflary  for  invention  in 
matters  of  Science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  whd 
Bave  the  reputation  of  Wits,  are  commonly  mea 
confident  in  their  own  powers^  who  allow  the  ttaia 
of  their  ideas  to  follow  in  a  great  meafure,  its  natural 
courfe  ;  and  hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good 
or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them.  Men  of  mod^y  and 
taffe  feldom  atteinpt  wit  in  a  proniif<;;uous  fociety  ; 
or  if  they  are  forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion^  they 
are  feklom  fuccefsful.  Such  men,  however,  in  the 
circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbofom 
themfelves  without  referve,  are  frtifuentty  the  mofl: 
amufing  and  the  mod  interefiing  of  companions ;  as  ^ 
the  vivacity  of  their  wit  is  tempered  by  a  corred: 
judgment,  -and  refined  manners  ;  and  as  its  effed  is 
heightened  by  that  fenfibitity  and  delicacy,  with 
which  we  fo  rarely  find  it  accompanied  in  the  coin* 
mon  inter  courfe  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  mak»  an  exertion  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf,  his  fallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetch- 
ed to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a  (late  ap^ 
proaching  to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rath- 
er ingenious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with 
jthe  writers  whom  Johnfon  drlUnguifhes  by  the  name 
of  the  Metaphyficai  Poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  neceiHty  occa- 
fionally  caHs  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fbmi  indi- 
viduals poflefs  habitually.  The  related  ideas  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  forn^er,!  are  brought  together  by 
the  flow  efforts  of  attenfion  and  recoUeftion,  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  i  more 
fyflematicat  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The 
inftantaneoufiiefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combina- 
.  Hions  ai:e  effe£):ed».  footietxmes  appear  fo  wamterfnl. 
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that  we  arc  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fbmethitig  like  infpi* 
ration  ;  but  it  mufl:  be  remembered,  that  when  any 
fubject  ftrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts, 
it  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moft 
trivial  circumftance  v^hich  we  fufped  to  have  any  re- 
lation to  it,  however  difiant  ;  and  by  thus  render* 
ing  the  common  objeds  and  occurrences  which  the 
accidents  of  life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one  par- 
ticular employment  of  the  intelledlual  powers,  eftab-- 
liihes  in  the  memory  a  connection  between  our  fa* 
vorite  purfuit,  and  all  the  materials  with  which  expe- 
rience and  refleAion  have  fupplied  us  for  the  farther 
profecution  of  it. 

II.  I  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
xnay  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  dired  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  par- 
ticular channels.  Thefe  rules  (to  afcertain  which, 
ought  to  be  one  principal  objed  of  the  logician)  will 
aftertrards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I  come 
to  examine  thofe  intellectual  procefles  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  At  prefent,  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  remarks  ;  in 
Hating  which,  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  fliew,  to 
how  great  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cultivation 
and  habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally fuppofed,  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural 
genius. 

When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
the  ancients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibit- 
ed in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  fur- 
vived  to  our  times,it  is  feldom  poflible  for  us  to  trace 
the  fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  condu- 
fions :  and,  indeed,  the  objefts  of  this  fcience  are  fe 
unlike  thofe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for 
a  perfon  who  enters  on  the  ftudy,  to  be  dazzled  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conception 
of  the  genius  of  thofe  men  who  .  firft  brought  to 
light  fuch  a  variety  of  truths,  fo  profound  and  fo 
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remote  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations. 
We  fiad,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the 
ancient  analyfis  was  unknown  to  the  moderns ;  I'uch 
liiathematicians  as  had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  concluded  apri- 
m^  that  the  difcoveries  of  the  Greelc  geometers  did 
«6t,  at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  ftated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing 
opinion  was,  that  they  had  Ifeen  poffeffed  of  fome 
fecret  method  of.inveftigation  j  which  they  carefully 
€oncealed  from  the  world ;  and  that  they  publillied 
the  refuk  of  their  labors  in  fuch  a  form,  as  they 
thought  would  be  moft  likeiy  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  their  readers,  "  O  quam  bene  foret,"  fays 
Petrus  Nonius^  "  fi  qui  in  fcientiis  mathematicis  fcrip- 
**  ferint  authores,  fcripta  reiiquiffent  inventa  fua 
'^eadem  methodo,  et  per  eofdem  difcurfus,  quibus  ip- 
^*  fi  in  ea  primum  inciderunt ;  et  uon,  ut  in  mecha-- 
"  nica  loquitur  Arifloteles  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis 
**  foris  oftendunt  fuasquas  fecerint  machinas,  fed  ar- 
^  tificium  abfcondunt,  ut  magis  appareant  admirabi- 
**  les.  Eft  utique  inventio  in  arte  qualibet  diverfa 
•*  multum  a  traditione  :  neque  putandum  eft  pluri- 
•*  mas  Euclidis  et  Archimedis  propofitioncs  fuiffe  ab 
•*iUis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis  illi  ipfas  tradide- 
"  runt/'*  The  revival  of  the  ancient  analyfis,  by 
fome  late  mathematicians  in  this  country,  has,  in 
part,  juftified  thefe  remarks,  by  fhewing  to  how 
great  a  degree  the  inventive  power  of  the  Greek 
geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion  ;  and  by  exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of 
addrefs  in  the  praftical  app'ication  of  it. 
•  The  folution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention 


*  Sec  some  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose,  quoted  froin  dif- 
ferent ^rriters,  by  Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  pfeface  to  his  RtfstoratioM 
of  the  Loci  Plani^f  Appolionius  Pergd9U3,  GkCsg.  174Q. 
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may  be  difplayed.  The  difcov^ry  of  iiew  truths  is 
what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius  ;  an  d 
thfi  method  of  analylis  gives  us  no  fatisfaction  wi  tbi 
refped;  to  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may 
be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreigu 
to  this  work.     In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro* 
cefs  of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occaHons,  a  little  lefs  myf» 
terious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  :  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource 
of  difcoveries    is  the  inveftigation.  of  probienis  f 
which  feldom  fails  (even  although  we  Ihould  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attainment  of  the  objed:  which  we  have 
in  view),  to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations  formrerly  un- 
obferved  among  ^e  quantities   which  are   uw\&t 
coniideration.     Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  con** 
centrate  the  attention   to  a  particular  (ub}e£t^  aoid 
to  check  that   wandering  and  diffipated  habit  o£ 
thought,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  moil  perfons,  renders 
their  fpeculations  barren  of  any  profit  either  to  them- 
felves  or  to  others.     Many  theorems,  too,  have  been 
fuggefted  by  analogy  ;  many  have  been  inveltigated 
from  truths  formerly  known  by  altering  or  by  gen- 
eralifing  the  hypothefis  ;  and  many  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  fpecies  of  induction.     An  iliuftration  of 
thefe  various  proceffes  of  the  mind  would  ttot  only 
lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks,  but  would  co»» 
tribute  to  diminilh  that  blind  admiration  of  original 
genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obttacles    to   the 
improvement  of  fcience. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  aft^' 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  aflfords  another  very  ftrik* 
ing  proof,  how  much  the  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery  may  be  affifted  by  the  ftudy  of  method  : 
and  in  all  the  fciences,  without  exception,  whoever 
employs  his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  fu6- 
cefs,  plainly  ihews,  that  it  b  by  meaas  of  general 
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yuks  that  his  inquiries  are  conduced.  Of  thefe 
rules,  thei^e  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never 
ftated  to  himfelf  in  words  ;^  and,  perhaps,  he  may 
even  be  unconfcious  of  the  affiftance  which  he  de-^ 
rives  from  them  ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius 
appears  unqueflionably  from  the  uniformity  with 
which  it  proceeds  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be 
afcertained  by  his  own  fpeculations,  or  collected  by 
the  logician  from  an  examination  of  his  refearches, 
fimilar  powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  other  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the 
fame  fhidy. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philofoph- 
ieal  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different 
employments  of  our  intellefhial  powers. 

"  What  we  now  call  genius,  begins,  not  where 
••  rules,  abftraftly  taken,  end  ;  but  where  known, 
^  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.— 
^  It  muft  of  neeeflity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as 
^  well  as  every  other  effeft,  as  it  muft  have  its  caufe^ 
^  ttiuft  Hkewife  have  its  rules ;  it  cannot  be  by 
••  chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 
^  conftancy,or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  thena- 
**  ture  of  chance  ;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of 
^  extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  called  men  of 
**  genius,  work,  are  either  fucb  as  they  difcover  by 
♦'  their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a  nice 
^  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  expreff- 
^  ing  in  words. 

"  Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feem^ 
^  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writ- 
•*  ing,  they^are  ftill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the 
"  artift  ;  and  he^works  from  them  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, as  if  they  were  embodied  as  I  may  fay, 
upbn  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined  principle* 
**  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
••  grois  rules  of  Art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
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**  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a  train,  that  It  fhaU 
^  perceive,  byu  kind  of  fdentific  fenfe,  tbaf  propria 
*  €ty,  wlw:hivords  can  but  very  feebly  fuggeft/'*  * 


SECTION  V-.         : 

Jfplicatim  $ftbe  Princrples  fialed  in  the  foregoing  Secf 
tions  of  this  Chapter^  to:  explain  the  Phenomena  Pf 
Dreaming.    ^  -  ;; 

WITH  reljjeft  to  the  Phenotiietia  of  Dreaminjfi 
three  diflferent  queftions  may  be  propofed.  Rrlr; 
What  is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ?  or,  in  oth^ 
words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  operate^  HdA. 
"what  faculties  are  then  fufpended  ?  Secondly  ;  ho# 
iar  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  Our 
bodily  fenfations  j  and  in  what  refpefts  do  they  vary^ 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  in  ficknefs  ?  Thirdly  j  what  is  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  x^^ith 
which  our  mental  operations  are  mote  immediately 
conneded ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  di* 
verfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of  thefe  three  queft 
tions,  the  firft  belongs  to  the  philofbphy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  ;  and  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the  foP 
lowing  inquiry  is  almoft  entirely  confined.  The  lec^ 
ond  is  more  particularly  interefting  to  the  medical 
inquirer,  and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of 
this  work.  The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  afub^ 
jeft,  which  is  placed  beyond  the  Teach  of  the  humalS 
faculties.  ' 

It  will  be  gran  ted,  that,  if  we  coiild  afcertain  th^ 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refol  vi? 

■.  •. 
■  / 

•  Discoursei  by   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  fmallet 
numlxsr  of  general  principles  ;  and  mil  more,  if  ^fe 
could  refolve  them  into  one  general  fa6t ;  we  fhould 
be  advanced  a  very  important  ftep  in  our  enquiries 
upon  this  fubjed: ;  even  although  we  fhould  find  it 
impoffible  to  Ihew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in 
the  fkzle  of  the  mind  refults  from  the  change  which 
4eep  produces  in  the  flate  of  the  body.  Such  a  £lep 
would  at  leaft  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  difpo- 
fition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  afcend  from 
particular .  fads  to  general  laws  ;  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  refearches  ;  and^ 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
\t  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfed  faculties  enable 
3ULS  to  proceed. 

In  condu&ing  this  inquiry  with  refped  to  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  in  fleep,  it  feems  reafonable  to  exped^ 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  drcumftances  which  accelerate  or  retard 
its  approach  ;  for  when  we  are  difpofed  to  reft,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  ap- 
proaches to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when 
we  feel  ourfelves  alive  and  adive,  and  capable  of  ap- 
plying all  our  various  faculties  to  their  proper  purr 
pofes. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach 
of  lleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  which 
diminiihes  or  sufpends  the  exercife  of  the  mental 
powers  ;  and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which  ha$ 
a.  contrary  tendency.  When  we  wifh  for  fleep,  wf 
naturally  endeavor  to  withhold^  as  much  as  poffible^ 
911  the  active  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging 
our  attention  from  every  interefting  fubjeft  of 
thought.  When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we 
naturally  fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjed  which  is 
calculated  to  afford  employment  to  our  intelledlual 
powers,  or  to  roufe  and  exercife  the  aOive  principles 
of.  our  nature, 

N  N 
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It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a  particular  clafe 
of  founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bee»  ;  the  murmur  of  a  fountain  ;  the  reading  of  an 
iminterefting  difcourfe  ;  have  this  tendency  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  If  we  examine  this  elafs  of  founds^ 
we  fball  find  that  it  confifts  wholly  of  fuch  as  are  fit- 
ted to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its 
own  thoughts ;  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  not 
fuffictently  interefting  to  engage  its  attention  to 
themfelves. 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chit 
dren  and  perfons  of  little  refleftion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  fenfible  objeds,  and  whofe  mental 
activity  is,  in  a  great  meai'ure,  fufpended,  as  foon  as 
their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed ;  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  fame 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time^ 
like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almoft  completely 
divided  between  fleep  and  their  bodily  exertions.* 

From  a  confideration  of  thefe  fads,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  in  fleep  thofe  operations  of 
the  mind  are  fufpended,  which  depend  on  our  voli- 
tion ^  for  if  it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fall  afleep, 
we  muft  withhold,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  ex- 
ercife  of  all  our  different  powers  ;  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined,  that,  as  foon  as  fleep  commences,  thefe 
powers  fliould  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more 
probable  concluiion  is,  that  when  we  are  defirous 
to  procure  fleep,  we  bring  both  mind  and  body,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  ftate  in  which  they  are 
to  continue  after  fleep  commences.     The  difference, 

*  "  Tl>e  existence  of  the  Negro  shives  in  America,  appears  t© 
•*  partic-pate  more  of  sensation  than  reflection.  To  this  mast  be 
*^  a^ribed,  their  disposition  to  sleep  when  abstraotod  from  their 
<'  diversions,  and  nnemDloved  in  their  labor.  An  animal  whose 
•*  body  is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect,  must  be  disposed  to 
^  sleep  of  oourse."         Notes  on  Virginia ,  hy  Mr.  Jhffbrson,  p.  255. 
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therefore,  between  the  ftate  of  the  mind  when  we 
are  inviting  fleep,  and  when  we  are  adlually  afleep, 
is  this  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe,  although  its  aftivc 
exertions  be  fufpended,  we  can  renew  them,  if  we 
pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  will  lofes  its  influence 
'over  all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  phylical  alteration  ip*  the  fyftem, 
which  we  Ihall  never,  probably,  be  able  to  ex- 
plain. 

In  order  to  illufirate  this  conclufion  a  little  farth- 
.er,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  our  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted 
as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can 
be  formed  concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is,  that  the 
power  of  volition  is  lufpended  ;  the  other,  that  the 
will  lofes  its  influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  thofe  members  of  the  body ,  which,  during  our 
waking  hours,  are  fubjefted  to  its  authority.  If  it 
can  be  Ihewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppcfition  is  not 
agreeable  to  fad,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems  to  fol- 
low as  a  neceflary  confequence. 

1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  lufpended 
during  fleep,  appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  are 
confcious  of  making  while  in  that  fituation.  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger  ;  and  we 
attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, is^  in  general,  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  founds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftinft  ;  but  this 
only  confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  necciTary  confequence 
of  the  fuppdfition,  that,  in  fleep,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  dis- 
turbed, or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the 
power  of  volition  is  demonftrated  by  the  effort,  how- 
ever ineffe6hial. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming 
<lream,we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  making  an  ex- 
ertion to  fave  ourfelves,  by  flight, from  an  apprehend- 
ed danger }  but  in  ijpite  of  all  our  e£brts^  we  contin- 
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uein  bed.    In  fuch  cafes;  we  commonly  dream,  that 
we  are  alte'mpting  to  efcape,  and  are  prevented  by 
fome  external  obftade  ;    but  the  fad  feems  to  be, 
that  the  body  is,  at  that  time,  not  fubjed  to  the  will. : 
During  the  diflurbed  reft  which  we  fometinies  have 
when  the  body  is  indifpofed,  the  mind  appears  to 
reitain  fome  power  over  it ;    but  as,  even   in  thefe  • 
cafesi  the  motions  which  are  made,  confift  rather  of 
a  general  agitation  of  the  whole  fyftem,  than  of  the 
regular  exertion  of  a  particular  member  of  it,  with 
a  view  to  produce  a  certain  eSeSt  ;  it  is  reafonable . 
to;  conclude,  thai,  in    perfeftly  found  fleep,    the . 
mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition,  rew 
tains  noinfluence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs^ . 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  fyftem,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  incubus^  we  are  con£cious  of 
a  total  want  of  power  over  the  body  :  and,  I  be- 
lieve,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  this  want  of  - 
power  which  diftinguifhes  the  incubus  from  all  the 
other  modifications  of  fleep.  But  the  more  probable 
fuppolition  feems  to  be,  that  every  fpecies  of  fleep  is 
accompanied  with  a  fufpenfion  of  the*faculty  of  vol- 
untary motion  ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  it  but  this,  that  the  uneafy  fenfaticns  which 
are  produced  by  the  accidental  pofture  of  the  body, 
and  which  we  find  it  impoffible  to  remove  by  our 
own  efforts,  render  us  dillinftly  confcious  of  our  in- 
capacity to  movg.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
inftantof  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the 
command  of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the. 
fame. 

2.  The  fame  condufion  is  confirmed  by  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  fubjeft.  It  is  probable,  as  was  al- 
ready obferved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  to  pro- 
cure fleep,  the  ftate  into  which  we  naturally  bring  -. 
the  mind,  approaches  to  its  ftate  after  fleep  commen- 
ces. Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  means  which  na-* 
Mre  direds  us  to  employ  on  fuch  occafions,  is  not  to 
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fiifpend  the  power  of  volition,  but  to  fufpend  the  ex- 
ertion of  thofe  powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on- 
volition.  If  it  were  neccffary  that  volition  {hould 
be  fufpended  before  we  fall  afleep,  it  woul4  be  im- 
poffible  for  us,  by  our  own  efibrts,  to  haften  the  mO'* 
ment  of  reft.  The  very  fuppofition  of  fuch  efforts 
is  abfurd  ;  for  it  implies  a  continued  will  to  fupend 
the  ads  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  dodrine  with  refpeA 
to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  ileep,  the  effed:  which  is 
produced  on  our  mental  operations,  is  ftrikingly  an- 
alogous to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily^ 
powers.  From  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
ah-eady  made,  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  fleep,  the  body  is, 
in  a  very  inconfiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubje^  to 
our  command.  The  vital  and  involuntary  motions, 
however,  fuffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when 
wfe  are  awake,  in  confequenpe  of  the  operation  of 
fome  caufe  unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would 
appear,  that  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  which  de-< 
pend  ah  our  volition  are  fufpended  ;  while  certain 
other  operations  are,  at  leafl,  occafipnally,  cariied 
on.  Thi^  analogy  naturally  fuggefis  the  idea,  that 
all  our  mental  operations,  which  are  independent  of 
our  will,  may  continue  during  fleep  ;  and  that  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced 
by  thefe,  diverlified  in  their  apparent  effefts,  in  con- 
feqUence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

:  If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during  - 
^ep,  are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general 
principle,  it  will  poffefs  all  the  evidence  which  the 
naturel  of  the  fubjeft  admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  fhewn,  that  the  train  of  thought 
in  the  mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will, 
but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  aflbcia- 
tion.  At  the!  fame  time,  it  appeared,  that  among 
the  variots  fubjedls  which  thus  fpontaneouily  pre- 
fent  themi^vwto  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of 
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fingling  out  any  one  that  we  chufe  to  confide  r,  and 
of  making  it  a  particular  objed  of  attention  ;  and 
that  by  doing  fo,  we  not  only  can  flop  the  train  that 
would  otherwife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can 
4divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. It  alfo  appeared,  that  we  have  power  (which 
may  be  much  improved  by  exercife)  of  recalling 
paft  occurrences  to  memory,  by  a  voluntary  effort 
of  recoUedion. 

The  indired  influence  which  the  mind  thus  poffeiT- 
es  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a  reverie, 
and  fuffer  our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natural 
courfe,  the  order  of  their  fucceilipn  is  always  regu- 
lated more  or  lefs  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in 
regulating  the  train  of  thouglit,  can  operate  only  (as 
I  already  ihewed)  by  availing  itfelt  of  the  eftabliihed 
laws  of  affociation  ;  but  ftill  it  has  the  power  of  ren- 
dering this  train  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  thefelaws  had  taken  place  without  its 
interference. 

From  thefe  principles,  combined  with  the  general 
faft  which  I  have  endeavored  to  eftablilh,  with  re- 
fpeci:  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  two  obvious 
confequences  follow  :  Firft, Th^t  when  we  are  in  this 
^tuation,  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociation,  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknown  caufes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake  ;  and.  Sec- 
ondly, that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  thefe  two 
fiates  of  the  mind,  muft  be  very  different ;  inafmuch 
as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the  laws  of  affoci- 
ation ;  and  in  the  other,  on  thefe  laws,  combined 
with  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  to  alcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  are 
agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  them 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For 
which  purpofe,  I  (hall  endeavor  to  ihe w^  Firu,  That 
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f he  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is  regulated 
by  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbctation,  to  which  it  is 
fubjefted  while  we  are  awake  ;  and.  Secondly,  That 
the  circumftahces  which  difcriminate  dreaming  front 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  piuft  neceffarily 
arife  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
irill. 

I.  That  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  h 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  Jaws  of  aflociation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  confiderations. 

1 .  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations  :  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  what  we  experience  while  awake,that  particu- 
lar ideas  are  frequently  very  ftrongly  aflbciated.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that  having  occaiion,  in 
confequence  of  an  indilpofition,  to  apply  a  bottle  of 
hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  dream* 
ed  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
Mount  iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almoft  infupportable.  Another  perfon,  hav- 
ing a  blifter  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was 
fcalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  believe  every  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreaming,  will  recollect  inftan- 
ces,  in  his  own  cafe,  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  mind  ;  and  vary,  in  their  complexion, 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time,  in- 
clines us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to  melancholy.  Not  that 
this  obfervation  holds  without  exception  ;  but  it 
holds  fo  generally,  as  must  convince  us,  that  the 
ftate  of  our  fpirits  has  fome  effeft  on  our  dreams,  as 
well  as  pn  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  no  lefs  than  in  the.  former,  this  efieft  may 
be  counterafted,  or  modified,  by  various  other  cir- 
cumilahces. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  efcape  from  any  al- 
arming danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  inthecourfe 
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of  our  fleep,  with  fudden  ftartings  ;  imagining  that 
wc  are  drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.—- 
A  fevere  misfortune,  which  has  afleded  the  mind 
deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a  fimiiar  way  ;  and' 
fuggells  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diftrefs 
arifes.  Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreanusr^ 
•f  the  f orfaken  Dido. 

'*  — — Agit  ipse  furentem, 
'*  In  somis  ferus   iEaeas  ;    semperque  relinqui, 
*^  Sola  sibi ;  semper  longam  iicomitata  videtur, 
•*  Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  deserta  quaerere  terra.'* 


3»  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing^ 
habits  of  aflbciation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  confidered  tht 
extent  of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire 
oyer  the  train  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  I  obferved,  that 
tbofe  intelledual  diverfities  among  men,  which  w$ 
commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at 
leaft  in  a  great  meafure,  refolvable  into  diflferences 
in  their  habits  of  aflbciation.  One  man  pofiefles  a 
rich  and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedi* 
ent  to  his  will.  Another  pofiefles  a  quicknefs  of  je- 
colleclion,  which  enables  him,  at  a  moment's  warn* 
ing,  to  bring  together  all  the  refults  of  his  paft  expe- 
rience, and  of  his  paft  reflcftions,  which  can  be  of  u(e 
for  illuftrating  any  propofed  fubjed:.  A  third  ciin, 
without  effort,  colled  his  attention  to  the  moft  ab^ 
ftraft  queftions  in  philofophy ;  can  perceive,  at  a 
glance,  the  fliorteft  and  the  mofl:  efiedlual  proceft 
for  arriving  at  the  truth ;  and  can  banifli  from  hit 
mind  every  extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual 
affociation  may  fuggeft,  to  diftracl  his  thoughts,  or  to 
miflead  his  judgment.  A  fourth  unites  all  thefe  pow- 
ers in  a  capacity  of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almoft 
intuitive  rapidity  ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which  ena- 
bles him  to  command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his 
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istieti^Qry  and  his  fancy  can  fupj^lyy  to  illu (Irate  and  to, 
sidbro  It.  The  occafional  exercife  which  fuch  men, 
Qiake  of  thieir  powers,  jnay.  undoubtedly  be  faid,  iqi 
cine  ferife,  to  be  unpremeditated  or  unftudied  ;  but 
d&ey  all  inclicale  previous  ,babUs  of  meditation  or 
ftudy,  as  unq^ueftionabjly,  as  the  ijexterity  of  the  ex- 
TCrt  accountant » or  the  rapid  e:^ecutioh  of  tiie  profef- 
fibhal  mu&cian^ 

From  what  has  beeii  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train 
of  thought.which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  pain- 
ful effort  of  ftiidy,  may,  in  another,  be  almbft  ^on- 
taneous  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted»  that  the  reveries 
of  fiudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as 
ti^y  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  courfe, 
aire  more  or  lefs  connected  together  by  thofe  prindr* 
pies  of  aflbdatioiK,  which  their  favorite  purfuits  tend 
mpre  particularly  to  ftrengthen.  . 

'  The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced' 
dliftinftly  in  flcfep.  There  are  probably  few  mathc- 
liiatidans,  who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  interefting 
problem,  and  "^ho  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
were  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
Ibccef^.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence,  aire  frequently  confdous,  during 
fleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and 
fometim^  feel  themfelv.es  pbffeffed  of  a  fluency  of 
fpeedi,  which  they  never  experienced, before.  The 
Poet,  in  his  dreaiUs,  is  tranfpoi^ed  into  Elyfium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfadtory  enjoyments  of 
liumanity,  to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchantment 
sAttd  rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  the  divine 
*nag^atiohs  of  Vii^l  and  of  Taflb.   . 

■■■■'*»  And  hkber  Morphetis  sent  his  kinder  dreams, 
•  ■'■  ^  Raising.a  world  of  gayer  tinet  and  grace ; 
,  ^  0*er  which  were  shadowy  east  Ely sian  gleams, 

**  That  plavMy  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 

**  And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  6u;e. 

Oo 
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*^  Not  Titian^s  pencil  e'er  could  so  umVy 
'*  So  fleece  with  doiids  the  pare  etbenal  space ; 
^*  Nor  coald  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
**  As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  langoishingly  lay. 

**  No,  fair  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
*^  My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land : 
'*  She  has  no  colours,  that  like  yoar*s  can  glow ; 
*^  To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  hand.*** 

.As  a  farther  proof  that  the  fucceifion  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevail- 
ing habits  of  afleciation  ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Icenes  and  occurrences  which  moft  frequently 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep, 
are  the  fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early 
youth.      The  facility  of  aflbciation  is  then  mu^ 
greater  than  in  more  advanced  yeai^ ;  and  akhou^ 
during  the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  aflb- 
dated,  may  be  baniihed  by  the  objeds  and  purfuits 
which  prels  upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a  more  perma- 
nent hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  ac- 
quifitions ;  and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  poflefs 
of  our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and 
incorporated  with  all  its  moft  efiential  habits.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  difengaged  from  the  world,   the 
tranlaclions  of  their  middle  age,  which  once  feemed 
fo  important,  are  often  obliterated  ;  while  the  mind 
4wells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  fports  and  the  compan- 
ions of  their  infancy. 

I  ihall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  head,  that  Ir 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionaUy 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  infirument  of  thought. 
Such  dreams,  however,  do  not  affed:  the  mind  with 
fuch  emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in 
which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with  particular 
objeds  of  fenfe.   The  effect  of  philofophical  ftudies, 

*  Castle  of  Indolence. 
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in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almoft  conftant  em- 
ployment of  this  inflrument,  and  of  confequence,  its 
efiea  in  weakening  the  imagination,  was  formerly 
remarked.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  influence  of 
thefe  circumfiances  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the  hiftory 
of  our  dreams ;  which,  in  youth,  commonly  involve, 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  exercife  of  imagination  ; 
and  afie£i:  the  mind  with  much  more  powerful  emo- 
tions, than  when  we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer 
faculties  in  more  general  and  abftra^  fpeculations. 

From  thefe  difierent  obfervations,  we  are  author- 
ifed  to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  affociation 
which  relgitlate  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we 
are  awake,  continue  to  operate  during  fleep.  I  now 
proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  circumfiances  which 
difcriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts^ 
correfpond  with  thofe  which  might  be  expeAed  to 
refult  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the  wilU 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  du- 
ring fleep,  all  our  voluntary  Operations,  fuch  as  re- 
colledion,  ^reafoning,  &c.  muft  alfo  be  fufpended* 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and 
inconfiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficien t  proofs.  We 
frequently  confound  together  times  and  places  the 
mofl;  remote  from  each  other  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon  as  exift- 
ing  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  we 
imagine  ourfelves  converflng  with  a  dead  friend, 
without  remembering  the  circumftances  of  his  death, 
although,  perhaps,  it  happened  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  afieAed  us  deeply  All  this  proves  clearly, 
that  the  fubje&s  which  then  occupy  our  thoughts, 
are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  fpontane- 
oufly  ;  and  that  we  have  no  power  of  employing 
our  reafon  in  comparing  together  the  difierent  parts 
of  our  dreams ;  or  even  of  exerting  an  aA  of  recol- 
le^on,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  they  are  con- 
fifient  and  poifible. 
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The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometlmeft 
fancy  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  furnifh 
no  exception  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  ;  for  al* 
though  every  fuch  proce&,  the.  firfi  time  we  form  it, 
implies  volition  ;  and»  in  particular,  implies  a  recol- 
ledion  of  the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
fion  ;  yet  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  often 
prefented  to  us  as  neceflarily  connected  with  each 
other,  this  feries  may  afterwards  pa6  through  the 
mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  affociation,  without 
any  more  adivity  on  our  part,  than  in  thofe  trains 
of  thought  which  are  the  mod  loofe  and  incoherent^ 
Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I  may  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  confcioufnefs  of  every  man  accuftomed  to; 
dream,  whether  his  reafoning&  during  fleep  do  not 
ieem  to  be  carried  on  without  any  exertion  of  his 
will ;  and  with  a  degree  of  facility,  of  which  he  waS' 
never  confcious  while  awake.  Mr.  Addiibn,  in  oner 
of  his  Spe&ators,  has  made  this  observation  ;  and 
his  tefiimony ,  iq  the  prefent  inftance,  is  of  the  greater 
weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory  on  thefub* 
jeft  to  fupport.  *'  There  is  not,"  (fays  he,)  "  a  more 
painful  aAion  of  the  mind  than  invention,  yet  in 
dreams,  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  adivity,  that^ 
we  are  not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is  employed. 
**  For  inftance,  I  believe  every  one,  fome  time  or 
"  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  op 
"  letters  ;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts  fo 
^  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impoled  on,  and  mif- 
^'  takes  its  own  fuggeftiops  for  the  compoiition  of 
*^  another.*'* 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  fleep  be  fu& 
pended,  the  mind  will  remain  as  pafnve,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  as  it 
does  during  our  waking  hours  while  different  per-i 
ceptible  objects  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

*N0.  487. 
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Of  this  paffive  fiate  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it 
is  unneceflary  to  multiply  proofs  ;  as  it  has  always 
been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
drcumftances  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  If 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were 
fubjeci  to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that, 
in  the  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  en- 
deavor to  banifh,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea 
which  had  a  tendency  to  difturb  us;  and  detain 
thofe  only  which  we  found  agreeable  ?  So  far,  how- 
ever, is  this  power  over  our  thoughts  from  being 
exercifed,  that  we  are  frequently  opprefied,  in  fpite 
of  all  our  efit)rtsto  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which 
T&d:  us  with  the  moft  painful  emotions.  And,  in* 
deed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreams 
are,  in  every  cafe,  involuntary  on  our  part  ;  and 
that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on  us  by  fome  ex- 
ternal caufe.  This  fa£):  appeared  fo  unaccountable  to 
the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave  rjfe  to  his  very 
whimfical  theory,  in  which  he  afcribes  dreams  to 
the  immediate  influence  of  feparate  fpirits  on  the 
mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible 
objeds  will  be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  ex- 
iftence,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  the  fame  objeds 
is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  1  former- 
ly obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  indie- 
pendent  exiftence  of  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions, 
is  the  refult  of  experience ;  which  teaches  us  that 
thefe  perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I 
open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing 
the  prolpeft  before  me.  The  cafe  is  different  with 
refped:  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the 
mind,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I  endeav- 
ored to  fiiew,  that  they  are  always  accompanied 
with  belief  \  but  as  we  can  banifli  them  from  the 
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mind,  during  our  waking  houra,  at  pleafure  ;  and 
28  the  momentary  belief  which  they  produce,  is  con- 
tinually checked  by  the  furrounding  objeds  of  our 
perceptions,  we  learn  to  conlider  them  as  fidions  of 
our  own  creation  ;  and,  excepting  in  fome  accident- 
al cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  If  the  doftrine,  however,  formerly  ftated  with 
refped  to  conception  be  Juft,  and  if,  at  the  fame 
tioie,  it  be  allowed,  that  fleep  fufpends  the  influence 
of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  weihould 
naturally  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  fame  belief  which 
accompanies  perceptions  while  we  are  awake,  fiiould 
accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our 
dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  for  me  to  remarkf 
how  ftrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  with  ac- 
Ibnowledged  fads. 

May  it  not  be  coniidered  as  fbme  confirmation  of 
Hie  foregoing  do&rine,  that  when  opium  fails  in 
producing  complete  fleep,  it  commonly  produces  one 
of  the  effefts  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie  ;  and  that 
while  we  are  in  this  flate,  our  conceptions  frequent- 
ly affed  us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  ob- 
je&s  conceived  were  prefent  to  our  fenfes  ?* 

Another  circumftance  with  refpeA  to  our  concep- 
tions during  fleep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fub- 
jefts  which  we  then  think  upon  occupy  the  mind 
exclufively  ;  and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by 
the  objefts  of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions 
muft  be  proportionably  lively  and  fleady.  Every 
perfbn  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  compari* 
fon  of  what  we  can  form  with  our  eyes  fhut  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
all  our  other  fenfes,  the  Uvelinefe  of  our  conceptijon 


*  See  the  Baron  de  Totf's  Account  of  the  Opium-takers,  at 
Constantinople. 
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increaies.  To  this  caiile  is  to  be  afcribed,  in  part, 
the  effed  which  the  dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has 
on  fbnie  perfons,  who  are  fiilly  convinced  in  fpecula^ 
tion,  that  their  apprehenfions  are  groundlefs  ;  and  to 
this  alfb  is  owing,  the  eflfeA  of  any  accidental  per- 
qeption  in  giving  them  a  momentary  relief  from 
their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature 
points  out  to  us,  when  We  find  ourfelves  overpow- 
ered by  imagination.  If  every  thing  around  us  be 
filent,  we  endeavor  to  create  a  noife,  by  fpeaking  a- 
loud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is,  we  firive 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubje&s  of  our  im« 
agination,  by  prefenting  aa  objed  to  our  powers  of 
perception.  The  conclufion  which  I  draw  from 
thefe  obfervations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  fiate  of  the 
body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  thit 
the  ol^ed:s  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft  then 
make  an  impreffion  on  the  mind,  beyond  compari- 
fon  greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have 
experience  while  awake. 

From  thefe  principles  may  be  derived  a  fimple, 
and,  I  think,  a  fatisfadlory  explanation  of  what  fome 
writers  have  reprefented  as  the  moft  myfterious  of 
all  the  drcumftances  conneded  with  dreaming  ;  the 
inaccurate  eftimates  we  are  apt  to  form  of  Time, 
while  we  are  thus  employed ; — an  inaccuracy  which 
fometimes  extends  fo  far,  as  to  give  to  a  fingle  in- 
ftance,  the  appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days. 
A  fudden  noife,  for  example,  fuggefts  a  dream  con* 
neAed  with  that  perception  ;  and,  the  moment  af- 
terwards, this  noife  has  the  eSed:  of  awaking  us ;  and 
yet,  during  that  momentary  interval,  a  long  feries 
of  drcumftances  has  pafied  before  the  imagination. 
The  ftory  quoted  by  Mr.  Addifon*  trom  the  I'urkiih 
Tales,  of  the  Mirade  wrought  by  a  Mahometan 

*  Spectator,  No.  94. 
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Doftor,  to  convince  iin  infidd  Sultaxiyis,  in  fuch  cafeai. 
nearly  verified. 

The  tA&s  I  allude  to  at  prelent  are  generally  ex*' 
plained  by  fuppofing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapdi- 
ity  of  thought  is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake  2 
but  there  is  no  neceffity  for  having-  recourfe  to  fuch 
a  fuppofition«  rhe  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all 
times  fuch,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd 
of  ideas  may  pafi  before  us,  to  which  it  would  re- 
quire a  long  diicourfe  to  give  utterance  ;  and  tranf- 
ii&ions  may  be  conceived^  which  it  would  re- 
quire days  to  realise*  But,,  in  Heep,  the  conceptions 
oi  the  mind  are  miftaken  for  realities ;  and  there-" 
fore,  our  eftimates  of  time  vtrill  be  formed,  not  accor-^ 
ding  to  our  experience  of  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
but  according  to  our  experience  of  the  time  requi* 
fite  for  realizing  what  we  conceive^  Something 
perfectly  analogous  to  this  may  be  remarked  in  the 
perceptions  we  obtain  by  the  feniie  of  fight.  When 
I  look  into  a  fhew-box,  where  the  deception  is  im« 
perfed,  I  fee  only  a  fet  of  paltry  daubings  of  a  few 
inches  diameter  ;  but,  if  the  reprefentation  be  exe- 
cuted with  fo  much  Ikill,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea 
of  a  diftant  profpecl,  every  objeft  before  me  fwells 
in  its  dimenfions,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
fpace  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy ;  and  what  feem» 
ed  before  to  be  fliut  up  within  the  limits  of  a  fmall 
wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprehenfioa, 
to  an  immenfc  landfcape  of  w^ods,  rivers,  and  moun« 
tains* 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explain- 
ed, take  place  when  fleep  feems  to  be  complete ;  that 
is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  all  thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will.  There 
are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  fleep  feems  to 
be  partial  ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influ- 
ence overyS/w^  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  /ommimbuli^  it  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  it  polfefles  no  influence  over  its  owh 
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tibdUghts,  and  fear cely  any  over  the  body  j  excepting 
thofe  particular  members  of  it  which  are  employed 
in  walking.  In  madnef?,  the  power  of  the  will  over 
ike  body  remains  undiminifhed,  while  its  influence 
in  regulating  the  train  of  thought  is  in  a  great  meai^ 
^e  fufpended  ;  either  in  confequence  of  a  particU" 
br  idea,  which  engrofles  the  attention,  to  the  exclu*' 
iion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find  it  impo£- 
fible  to  bani(h  by  our  efforts  ;  or  in  confequence  of 
our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with  iiich  rapid* 
ity,  that  we  are  unable  to  ftop  the  train.  In  botk 
qf  thefe  kinds,  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark; 
that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  be^ 
coming  independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be 
miftaken  for  adual  perceptions,  and  to  afied  us  in 
the  fame  manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a  partial  fleep,  znj 
apparent  exceptions  which  the  hifiory  of  dreamt 
may  afford  to  the  general  principles  already  dated, 
admit  of  an  eafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing^  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it 
does  not  occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  irdlance 
tranfgreffed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  which, 
fince  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to, 
w  the  tefts  of  found  inveftigation.  For,  in  the  firfi: 
place,  I  have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not 
known  to  exift  ;  and  fecondly,  I  have  (hewn,  that 
tlie  phenomena  under  our  confideration  are  neceffa- 
ry  confequences  of  the  caufes  to  which  I  have  refer* 
red  them.  I  have  not  fuppofed,  that  the  mind  ac- 
quires in  ileep,  any  new  faculty  of  which  we  are  not 
coofcious  while  awake  ;  but  only  (what  we  know 
to  be  a  fad;)  that  it  retains  fome  of  its  powers,  while 
the  ex)ercile  of  others  is  fufpended :  and  I  have  de« 
duced  iynthetically,the  known  phenomena  of  dream* 
ing,  from  the  operation  of  a  particular  clais  of  our 
faculties,  unconne<Eted  by  the  operation  of  another. 
I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 

P  p 
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only  throw  ibme  light  on  the  date  of  the  mind  Is 
iteep ;  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  illuftrate 
the  mutual  adaptation  and  fubferviency  which  exifb 
among  the  different  parts  of  our  conftitution,  when 
we  are  in  a  complete  pofleffion  of  all  the  faculties  andi 
principles  which  belong  to  our  nature^* 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


PART  SECOND. 

Qf  the  Influence  of  Aflbciation  on  the  Intelledilal 

and  on  the  Adiv^  Powers. 


SECTION  I. 

C^tbe  b^uenc$  ofcafual  AJfociations  tm  aur  Jfcculativ^ 

Conciufions. 

THE  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  has  a  tendency  to  warp 
our  fpeculative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  follow- 
ing ways : 

Firft,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehenfions, 
things  which  are  really  diftind:  in  their  nature  ;  fo 
as  to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  pro- 
cefe  of  reafontng  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipationt 
of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  our  conftitution 
difpofes  us  to  form^  md  which  are  the  great  founda- 
tion of  our  condud  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  conneding  in  the  mind  erroneou* 

♦  Ste  Note  [O.] 
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xfpitAtinay  with  truths  wbkfa  inrefiftibly  commmd 
our  affent,  and  which  wte  f^l  to  be  of  importanoe  to 
human  haf^pinefs. 

A  ihort  illuftration  of  thefe  rdmarks,  will  tbroitr 
light  on  the  drigin  of  various  prejudices .;  and  nia)if, 
perhaps,  fuggeft  feme  pradipal  hints  with  refp^A  19 
the  conduA  of  the  underfianding. 

I.  I  formerly  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  in- 
fiances  of  very  intimate  aiTociations  formed  between 
itwo  ideas  which  have  no  neceflary  conne^on  with 
each  othen  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  is,  that 
which  exifts  in  every  perfon's  mind  between  the  no- 
tions of  colour  and  of  esctenjion.  The  former  of  thefe 
words  expreffes  (^at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we 
commonly  employ  it)  a  fenfation  in  the  mind  ;  the 
latter  defiotes  a  qtiality  of  an  external  obje^l ;  ib  fhat 
there  is,  in  faA,  no  more  eoime&ion  between  the 
two  notions  than  between  thofe  of  pain  and  of  il> 
lidity  ;"*  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  always  per- 
ceiving extenfion,  at  thi^  fame  time  at  which  the  fed- 
.  &tion  of  colour  is  excited  in  the  mind,  we  find  it 
impoilible  to  think  of  that  fenfatto^j  without  con- 
ceiving extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  aflbciation  is  formed  in  every 
mind  between  the  ideas  o(fpace  and  of  tme.  When 
we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  coi*- 
ceive  it  as  fomething  analogous  to  a  line,  and  we 
apply  the  fame  language  to  both  fufa^cd:s.  We  fpeak 
of  a  long  znd  Jhort  time,  a&  well  of  a  long  znAJhott  S^ 
ance^  and  we  are  not  confciouB  of  any  metaphor,  ik 
doing  fo.  Nay,  fo  very  perfeft  does  the  analogyap^ 
'  pear  to  us,  that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious 
circumftance,  that  extenfion  fhould  have  three  div 
mentions,  and  duration  onlv  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  be  founded 
wholly  Oft  Q^  afibciation  between  th^  lA^iA  of  fpa^ 

*  *  See  Note  [P.] 
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•  and  of  tim^arifingfrom  our  always  meafuring  the 
'one  of  thefe  quantities  by  the  othen  We  measure 
time  by  motion,  and  motion  by  extenfipn.  In  an 
hour,  the  band  of  the  clock  moves  over  a  certain 
fpace  ;-  in  two  hours,  over  double  the  fpace  ;  and 
fo  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time  become 
very  intimately  united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter 
tHe  words  long  ;mdJbortj  be/are  and  after^  in  the  fame 
manner  as  to.  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation 
which  the  different  notes  in  the  fcale.of  mufic  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  fuperiority  and  in- 
feriority, in  refped  of  pofition,  among  material  ob- 
jeds,  arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  affociation  of 
ideas. 

What  this  affodation  is  founded  upon,  I  (hall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  it  is  the  effeA 
of  accident,  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not 
only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations ; 
but  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  affociation  which  was 
once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Greg* 
ory,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works, 
that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked 
upon  grave  founds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low  ; 
and  that  the  prefent  mode  of  expreffion  on  that 
fubjed,  was  an  innovation  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.* 

In  the  inftances  which  have  now  been  mentioned, 
our  habit  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things, 
becomes  fo  ftrong,  that  we  find  it  impoffible  to  think 
of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of 
the  other.  Various  other  examples  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  combination,  although,  perhaps,  not  alto* 
gether  fo  ftriking  in  degree,  might  eafily  be  coile&ed 
from  the  fubjecls  about  which  our  metaphyfical  fpec'' 
ulations  are  employed.    The  fen/ationsi  for  inftance, 

«  See  Note  [a.] 
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which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objedlg, 
znd  the  perceptions  oi  material  qualities  which  follow 
thefe  fenfations,  are  to  he  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  only  by  long  habits  of  patient  refleftion.  A 
dear  conception  of  this  diftinftion  may  be  regarded 
as  the.  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid*s  reafonings  concerning 
the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception  ;  and,  till  it  has 
once  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great 
part  of  his  writings  muft  appear  unfatisfaftory  and 
obfcure. — In  truth,  our  progrefs  in  the  philofophy  of 
thehunian  mind  depends  much  more  on  that  fevere 
and  difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to 
feparate  ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  intimate- 
ly combined,  than  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fer- 
tility of  invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphyt 
ical  ftudies  are  the  beft  of  all  preparations  for  thofe 
philofophical  purfuits  which  relate  to  the  conduft  of 
life.  In  none  of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual  com- 
binations fo  intiiDate  and  indifibluble  as  thofe  which 
occur  in  metaphyiics  ;  and  he  who  has  been  accu£> 
tomed  to  fuch  difcriminations  as  this  fcience  requires; 
will  not  eafily  be  impoled  on  by  that  confufion  of 
ideas,  which  warp  the  judgments  of  the  multitude 
in  moral,  religious,  and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  fafts  which  have  now  been  ftated,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  aifociation 
of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment,  in 
the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enumerated. 
When  two  fubjecls  of  thought  are  fo  intimately  con- 
neded  together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  fcarcely 
pofiibie  to  confider  them  apart  ;  it  muft  require  no 
common  eflForts  of  attention,  to  conduft  any  procefs 
of  reafoning  which  relates  to  either.  I  formerly 
took  notice  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of 
the  neceffity  of  frequently  checking  and  correcting 
our  general  reafonings  by  means  of  particular  ex- 
S^ples  i  but  in  the  cafes  to  which  I  allude  at  prefent. 
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there  is  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion)  an  ambiguity 
of  things  ;  fo  that  even  when  the  mind  is  occupied 
about  p«rticiilars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the 
t>roper  objed  of  its  attention  from  others  with  which 
It  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  blend  them.  The 
cafes,  indeed,  in  which  fuch  obftinate  and  invincible 
afibciations  are  formed  among  di£Perent  fubje6is  of 
thought,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly 
in  our  metaphyiical  refearches  ;  but  in  every  mind, 
cafusU  combinations,  of  an  inferior  degree  (^ftrengtb, 
-have  an  habitual  eSeGt  in  difturbing  the  intelledual 
powers,  and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  per- 
levering  exertions,  of  which  few  men  are  capable. 
The  obvious  effe^  which  this'  tendency  to  combinap- 
tion  produces  on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
metaphyfician  to  diftinguifli,  fufficiently  illufirate  the 
^ode  of  its  operation  in  thoie  numerous  inftancefl* 
in  which  its  influence,  though  not  fb  complete  and 
firiking,  is  equally  real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

II.  The  aflociation  of  ideas  is  a  fource  of  fpecula- 
tive  error,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of 
the  future  from  the  paft,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  conduft  in  life* 

The  great  objeft  of  philofophy,  as  I  have  already 
remarked  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws; 
which  regulate  the  fucceflion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  worlds  ;  in  order  that,  when 
called  upon  to  a<^  in  any  particular  combination  of 
circumfiances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience 
and  to  regulate  our  conduft  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  eftabliflied  connexions 
among  events,  is  the  foundation  of  fagacity  and  of 
ikill,  both  in  the  pra(^ical  arts,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a  firong 
difpofition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curiofity^ 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  dbferved  to  hap 
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pen  nearly  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations, 
the  laws  of  aifociation  in  the  human  mind.  By  ren- 
dering contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  firongeft  of  our 
affociating  principles,  fhe  has  conjoined  together  in 
otir  thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found 
conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommo-- 
dated  (without  any  eflFort  on  our  part)  the  order  of 
our  ideas  to  that  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  to 

aa. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiflence,  is  acquired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efforts  of  lludy. 
The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  material  for  ua 

'  to  know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervatian 
of  our  fenfes ;  and  eftablifli,  by  means  of  the  princi- 
ple of  aflbdation,  a.  correfponding  order  in  our 
thoughts,  long  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  re- 
fledion  ;  or  at  leaft  long  before  that  jpertod  of  child- 
hood, to  which  our  recdiedion  afterwards  extends. 
This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  aifociate  together 
events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  ;  although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  may  occafiondly  be  a  fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  rea- 
fon and  of  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  re- 
gulation. Among  the  various  phenomena  which 
are  continually  pafllng  before  us,  there  is  a  great 

'  proportion,  whole  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate 
a  conftancy  of  conjundion  ;  and  unlcis  we  be  care- 
fiil  to  make  the  diftindion  between  thefe  two  clafies 
of  connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to 
correfpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other ; 
acnd  our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  paft,  will 
fill  the  mind,  in  numberiefs  inftances,  with  vain  ex- 
pe6tations,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the 
future.    This  difpdition  to  confound  together  acci- 
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dental  and  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great 
fource  of  popular  luprrfiitions.  Hence  the  regard 
which  is  paid  to  unlucky  day^  ;  to  unlucky  colours  ; 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets;  apprehenfions 
which  render  human  life,  to  many,  a  contii  ued  fe- 
ries  of  abfurd  terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them  to 
thofe  which  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  exift-* . 
ince  of  fpirits  in  the  dark : 

*^  Ac  veiuti  paeri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  coecis 
**  In  teiiebris  metuunt,  sic  nos  in  luce  timemus, 
'*  Intrant  nihilo  qaae  sunt  metuenda  magis.'* 

Such  fpedtres  can  be  difpelled  by  the  light  of  phi-^ 
kifophy  only  ;  which,  by  accuftoming  us  to  trace 
efiabliflied  connedions,  teaches  us  to  defpife  thofe 
which  are  cafual ;  and,  by  giving  a  proper  diredion 
to  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of 
iuperftition,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

In  the  inftances  which  ure  have  now  been  confide 
ering,  events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumfiance  of 
their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  moment  when  we 
perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  confined, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlight- 
ened minds  ;  or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  from  na- 
ture or  education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility 
of  aflbciation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  com- 
binations, which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  moft  vig- 
orous underflandings  ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are 
the  natural  and  neceflary  refult  of  a  limited  experi- 
ence, no  fuperiority  of  intelleft  is  fufiicient  to  pre- 
ferve  a  philofopher,  in  the  infancy  of  pfayfical 
fcience. 

As  the  connections  among  phyfical  events  are  dis- 
covered to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  we  fee  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number, 
of  different  circumftances,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
determine,  by  any  reafoning  a  prioriy  which  of  thefe. 
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etrCQinftances  ar^  to  be  regarded  as  tfae  conflant^  aftd 
which  as  the  accidental^  antecedents  of  the  effe6t. '  liF, 
in  the  cotirfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame  combina- 
tion of  circumftances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  with- 
6ut  any  alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed  by  tBre 
&me  refult^  we  muft  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  wte- 
Aerthis  refolt  be  connected  with  the  whole  cemb?« 
nation,  or  with  one  or  morte  of  the!  circumftancA 
combined  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
any  occafion,  to  produce  a  iimilar  efFeSb,  the  only 
rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfed  fecurity,  is  to 
imitate  in  evCry  particular  circumftance  the  combina- 
tion  which  wd  have  feen.  It  is  only  where  we  have 
ao  opporttmity  of  ieparating  fucb  circumftances  frotd 
each  other  ;  of  combining  them  varioufly  together; 
alad  of  obferving  the  effe^  which  refult  from  thefe 
difierent  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain  with 
precifion,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  drip  phyf* 
kalcaufed  of  their  accidental  and  uneflential  concom- 
icaiits. ' 

I'o  illuftfate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  favage,  who,  in  a  particular  inftance,  had  fouriil 
hihrifelf  relieved  of  fome  l^odily  indifpofition  by  a 
di^ght  of  cold  water,  is  a  fecond  time  afflifted  with- 
a  fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the  fame 
remedy.  ■  With  the  limited  degree  of  experience 
which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  pofTefs,  it  would 
be  knpoffible  for  the'  acuteft  philofopher,  in  his  fitu- 
ation,  to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to 
the  water  ^hich  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it 
was  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which  it  was 
tsftien,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or  to  the 
particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
enfute  the  luccefs  of  the  remedy,  he  will  very  nat- 
urally, and  very  wifely,  copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recoUeft, 
every  circumftance  which  accompanied  the  firft  ap- 
plication  of  it.  He  will  make  ufe  of  the  fame  cup, 
draw  the  water  from  the  iame  fountain,  hold  his 
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body  in  the  fame  pofture,  and  turn  his  face  in  t&e 
fame  diredibh  ;  and  thus  all  the  accidental  circum- 
fiances  in  which  the  firfl;  experiment  was  made,  wilt 
come  to  be  aflbciated  equally  in  his  mind  with  the 
eSedi  produced.  The  fountain  from  which  the  wa- 
ter was  drawn  will  be  confidered  as  pofiefied  of  par- 
ticular virtues ;  and  the  cup  from  which  it  was  drunk, 
will  be  fet  apart,  from  vulgar  ufes,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  may  afterwards  have  occafion  to  apply  the 
remedy.  It  is  the  enlargement  of  experience  alone^ 
and  not  any  progrefs  in  the  art  of  reafoning,  which' 
can  cure  the  mind  of  thefe  aflbcialioosymnd  free  the 
practice  of  medicine  from  thoie  fuperftitibus  obfer- 
vances  with  which  we  always  find  it  incumbered 
among  rude  nations.  ^  ^  ^-  ) 

Many  inftances  of  this  fpecies  of  fuperftition  might, 
he  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  wh^ 
have  fiourifhed  in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  par«^ 
ticular,  many  might  be  produced  firom  the  writings 
of  thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  immediately  fucceed*^ 
ed  to  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  ar- 
guments, of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a  priori ^cotk-- 
cerning  the  laws  of  nature^  were  frequently  apt  t©- 
run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every 
drcumftance,  even  the  mod  ludicrous,  and  the  mofl: 
obvioufly  ineffential,  which  attended  their  experi- 
ments.* 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
relate  entirely  to  affociations  founded  on  cafual  com- 
binations of  material  pbjefts,  or  of  phyjical  events. 
The  effeds  which  thefe  afibciations  produce  on  the 

*  The  readeF  will  scarcely  believe,  that  the  followng  cure  for  9 
dysentery,  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Boyle : 

*<  Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a  hanged  man,  (perhaps  another  may 
(<  serve,  but  this  was  still  made  use  of,)  calcine  it  to  whiteness,  and 
<<  having  purged  the  patierit  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  give  him 
<<  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dose,  in  aotat  good  con 
<^  dial,  whether  conserve  or  (iquor* 
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underftanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  wiU 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to 
make,  on  fome  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our 
opinions  on  fiill  more  important  fubjed:s« 

As  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  the  material  world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfcs  from  our 
infancy,  gradually  accommodate  to  themfelves  the 
order  of  our  thoughts  j  fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and 
capricious  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  a  long  and 
confiant  and  exclufive  operation  on  the  mind,  ac-* 
4]uire  fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intdledual 
habits,  that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  pro- 
euces  furprife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  con- 
tempt  and  of  ridicule.  A  perfon  who  has  never  ex- 
tended his  views  beyond  that  fociety  of  which  he 
^imfelf  is  a  member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  pecu- 
£arities  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  country- 
tnen  as  founded  on  the  univerfal  principles  of  the 
human  conftitution  ;  and  when  he  hears  of  other 
nations,  whofe  praftices  in  fimilar  cafes  are  different,! 
he  is  apt  to  cenfure  them  as  unnatural,  and  to  del> 
pife  them  as  abfur A  There  are  two  claffes  of  men 
who  have  more  particularly  been  charged  with  this 
weaknefs  ;  thofe  who  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
thofe  who  have  reached  the  fummit  of  the  fcale  ot 
refinement ;  the  fromer  from  ignorance,  and  thejat- 
ter  from  national  vanity. 

For  curing  this  clafs  of  prejudices,  die  obviotw' 
expedient  which  nature  poifats  out  to  us,  is  to  extend 
our  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  either  by 
means  of  books,  or  of  perfonal  obfervation.  The  ef- 
fefts  of  travelling,  in  enlarging  and  ehlightening  the 
jnind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily  experience  ;  and 
fimilar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although,  per- 
haps, not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  ftudy 
of  the  mahners  of  paft  ages  or  of  diftant  nations,  as 
they  are  defcribed  by  the  hiftorian.    In  making, 
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ho^evetythtfy  attemptis  ior  ouV  imeUe£hial  tmprcfveH 
Stfent,  it  is  (tf  the  utinoft  confeqmence  to  us  jto  vary^ 
taa  confiderable  degree,  the  obje£te  of  our  attention  $ 
ip  order  to  prevent' any  Sanger  of  our  acquiring  an 
excluiive  preferetice  for  the  caprices  of  any  one  peo^ 
ple^whdfe  political  fituation,  dr  wh^fe  moral  char- 
ter, may  attach  va  to  theni  as  faultier  models  for 
0ilr  imitation.  The  fame  Weaknefi  and  verfatility 
of  mind ;  the  &me  facility  c^  aflbciation,.  which,  io 
the  cafe  pf  a  perfon  who  has>  never .  extended  Ua 
views  beyond  his  own  community^  is  a  fouros  of  n^ 
tional  prejudice  and  of  national;  bigotry » renders  the 
mind,  when  forced  into  new  fitusltions,  eadfily  fufcepn 
tible  of  other  prejudices  no  lelsc^apricioils  ;  'andfin^ 
quently  prevents  the  time,  wWh  is  devoted,  to.  ttat 
vdling,  or  to  fiudy,  from  being  fiibfewi^At  to  any 
better  purpofe,  than  an. importation  of  foreign  iaib* 
ions,  or  a  flill  more  ludtcrous  imitation  of  antieal 
follies. 

The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitusd^f 
ly,  not  merely  upon  what  is^  or  what  has  been^ 
but  upon  what  is  beft  and  mofi  expedient  for  man- 
kind ;  who,  to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  oJ>- 
fervation  of  manners,  has  added  a  careful  exami* 
nation  of  the  principles  of  the  human  confiitia«» 
tion,  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to  regulate  the  fecial 
order  ;  is  the  only  perfon  who  is  effeftually  fecured 
againfl  both  the  weaknefles  which  I  have  defcribed. 
By  learning  to  feparate  what  is  eflentiat  to  morality 
and  to  happinefs,  from  thofe  adventitious  trifles 
which  it  is  the  province  of  fashion  to  dired,  he  ia 
equally  guarded  againi):  the  follies  of  national  pi^u* 
dice,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters  of  indi£fer» 
ence,  from  eftablifhed  ideas.  Upon  his  mind,  thus 
occupied  with  important  fubjefts  of  refleftion,  the 
fluduating  caprices  and  fafhions  of  the  times  lofe 
their  influence  ;  while  accuftomed  to  avoid  the  flave^ 
ry  of  local  and  arbitrary  habits,  l^e  poflefies,  in  his 


own  genuine  fimplicity  6f  chara&er^  the  &me  p6w^ 
er  pf  accommoda.tion  to  external  curcumftancea^ 
which  m^n  of  the  world  derive  freni  the  pliabiiitjP 
of  their  tafte,  and  the  verfatility  of  their  manners^ 
^s  the  order^  too,  of  his  ideasf  is  accommodated,  not 
to  what  is  cafMlly  prefented  from  without,  but  to 
his  own.  fyftematical  principles,  his  aflbciations  are 
fubjed:  only  to  thofe  flow  and  pleafing  changes  which 
arife  from  his  growing  light  and  improving  reaibn ; 
sitid,  in  fuch  a  perioa  of  the  world  as  the  pref^it, 
when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes  the  poilibility  of  a 
permanent  retrogradation  in  human  affairs,  but  ope* 
rates  with  an  irrefiftible  though  gradual  progrefs,  in 
undermining  prejudices  and  in  extending  the  tri« 
umphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  indulge  the 
hope,  that  fociety  will  every  day  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  wh^t  he  wifhes  it  to  be.  A  man  of 
filch  a.  charader,  inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  paft 
with  regret,  finds  himfelf  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreft 
fion)  more  zt  home  in  the  world,  and  more  fatisfied 
with  its  order,  the  longer  be  lives  in  it*  The  mdU 
9ncholy  contrafts  which  old  men  are  fometimes  di& 
pofed  to  ftate,  between  its  condition,  when  they  are 
about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which  they  found  it  at 
the  commencement  of  their  career,  arifes,  in  mofi 
cales,  from  the  unlimited  influence  which  in  their 
early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the^fafhions  of  the 
times,  in  the  formation  of  their  chara£^ers.  How 
different  from  thofe  fentiments  and  profpeAs  which 
dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and  brightened  the 
declining  years  of  Franklin  ! 

The  querulous  temper^  however,  which  is  iticL* 
dent  to  old  men,  although  it  renders  their  niannert 
difagreeable  in  thr  intercourie  of  focial  life,  is  by 
no  means  the  moft  contemptible  form  in  which  the 
prejudices  I  have  now  been  defcribing  may.  difplay 
their  influence.  Such  a  temper  indicates  at  leafl;  a 
certain  degree  of  obfervation>  in  marking  the  yxdSi- 


tildes  of  human  aff^rs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fen-\ 
fibUity  in-  early-life,  which  has  conneded  pleafing  '^ 
id^s  with  the  fcenes  of  infancy  and  youth.    A  ve- 
ry great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a  great 
ikieafure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  ; 
and,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along 
with  the  ftream  of  fafliion,  and  finding  their  opinions' 
md  their  feelings  always  in  the  fame  relative  fitua- 
tkm  to  the  fleeting  objeds  around  them,  are  per- 
fediy  unconicious  of  any  progrefs  in  their  owii 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age* 
In  vain  the  philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opm- 
ions  they  y efterday  held ;    and  forewarns  tbem^  ' 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  of  thofe  which  they  are; 
to  hold  tomorrow.     The  opinions  of  the  prefent 
moment  feem  to  them  to  be  infeparable  from  thdr 
conftitution  ;  and  when  the  profpe6b  are  realifed^" 
which  they  lately  treated  as  chimerical,  thdr  minds 
vefo  gradually  prepared  for  the  event,  that  they  be- 
hold it  without  any  emotions  of  wonder  or  curiofi- 
ty  ;  and  it  is  to  the  philofopher  alone,  by  whom  it 
was  predided,  that  it  appears  to  furnifh  a  fubje6l 
worthy  of  future  refleftion. 

The  prejudices  to  which  the  laft  obfervations  re- 
late, have  their  origin  in  that  difpofition  of  our  na- 
ture, which  accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas, 
and  our  various  intelledual  habits,  to  whatever  ap- 
pearances have  been  long  and  familiarly  prefented 
to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  prejudices,  which, 
by  being  intimately  aflbciated  with  the  efiential 
principles  of  our  conftitution,  or  with  the  original 
and  univerfal  laws  of  our  belief,  are  incomparably 
more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and  have  a  far 
more  extenfive  influence  on  human  chara<3:er  and 
happinefs. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  clafs  of  our  fpecu- 
mive  errors,  may  be  conceived^  in  part,  from  what 
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was  formerly  (aid,  concerniDg  the  fu])erftitious  ob- 
fervances,  which  are  mixed  with  the  practice  of  med* 
idne  among  rude  nations.     As  all  the  di£ferent  cir* 
cumilances  which  accompanied  the  firft  adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  remedy,  come  to  be  coniidered  as  eflential 
to  its  future  fuccefs,  <md  are  blended  together  in 
our  conceptions,  without  any  difcrimination  of  their 
relative  importance ,  fo,  whatever  tenets  and  cere* 
monies  we  have  been  taught  to  conned:  with  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  our  infancy,  become  almofi  a  part  of 
our  conil^tution,  by  being  indiflblubly  united  with 
truths  which  are  efiential  to  happinefs,  and  which 
we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love,  by  all  the  beft 
"  difpofitions  of  the  heart.     The  afioniihment  which 
the  peafant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of  a  religion 
different  from  his  own,  is  not  lefs  great  than  if  he 
faw  fon^e  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or 
ibme  direft  aft  of  impiety  to  Ood  ;    nor  is  it  eafy 
for  him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing 
worthy  in  a  mind  which   treats  with  indifference, 
what  awakens  in  his  own  bread  all  its  bell  and  fub- 
limeft  emotions.     "  Is  it  pofSble,**  (fays  the  old  and 
expiring  Bramin,  in  one  of  Marmontel's  tales,  to  the 
young  Englifh  officer  who  had  faved  the  life  of  his 
daughter,)  "  is  it  poflible,  that  he  to  whofe  compaf-  . 
**  fion  I  owe  the  prefervation  of  my  child,  and  wha 
^  now  foothes  my  laft  moments  with  the  confolations 
**  of  piety,  fliould  not  believe  in  the  god  Vijinou^  and 
•*  his  nine  metamorphofes  !'* 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperftition,  may  be  applied  to  many  other  fubjefts* 
In  particular,  it  may  be  applied  to  thofe  political 
prejudices  which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlight- 
ened  men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe 
important  principles,  which  intereft  the  good  man  in 
the  prol^perity  of  the  world  y  and  more  elpecially  in  • 
the  profperity  of  that  beloved  community  to  whiclr 
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he  belongs!   How  fm all,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the 
number  of  individuals  ^orho,  accoftomed  to  cohtem- 
plate  one  modification  alone  of  the  focial  order,  are 
able  to  diftinguiih  the  circumftances  which  are  ef- 
fential  to  human  happineis,  from  thofe  which  are  in« 
different  or  hurtful  !  Iti  fuch  a  iituatipn,  how  natu^ 
ral  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an'  im 
difcriminate  and  fuperftitious  veneration  for  all  the^ 
infiitutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated ;  ai 
thefe  inftitutions,  however  capricious  and  abfutd  sni 
themfelves,  are  not  only  familiarifed  by  habit  to  all 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confecrated  in- his 
mind   by  an   indiffoluble  aflbciation    with   duties 
which  nature  recommends  to  his  affe&i^ns,  and 
which  reafon  commands  him  to  fulfil.     It  is  on  thefcT 
accounts  that  a  fuperftitious  zeal  againft  innovation 
both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently- 
grafted  on  piety  to  God,  and  good-u'iU  toniankindj^ 
however  it  may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  tnore  en-"^ 
lightened  philofopher,  i*  juftly  entitled,  not  only  to^ 
his  indulgence,  but  to  his  efteem  aiid  affeftion.         ' ' 
The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  fhew,  how  neceffarv  it  is  for  us,  in  the' 
formation  of  our  phiiofophical  principles,  to  eXam-' 
ine  with  care  all  thofe  opinions  which,  in  our  early  - 
years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our  inftruftors  ;    oi'" 
which  are  connedled  with  our  own  local  Situation;  * 
Nor  does  the  univerfality  erf  an  opinion  among  men  * 
who  have  received  a  fimilar  education,  afford  any 
prefumption  in  its  favor ;  for  however  great  the  dif-  ^ 
ference  is,  which  a  wife  man  will  always  pay  to  ccm«  --^ 
mon  belief,  upon  thofe  fubjecls  which  have  employ-  ■ 
ed  the  unbiaffed  reafon  of  mankind,  he  certainly  ^^ 
owes  it  no  refpecl,  in  fo  far  as  he  fufpeds  it  to  be  ih-»  ^ 
fluenced  by  fafhion  or  authority.     Nothing  can  be  ^ 
more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fontenelle,  that   * 
'*  the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a  fyftem  a!-'  ; 
"  ready  eftablilhed  in  the  world,  does  not,  in .  the 
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*^  ieaO;,  add  to  its  credibility  ;  but .  that  the  number 
^*  of  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  dimin^ 
«ifliit> 

The  (ame  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
another  conclufion  of  fiill  greater  importance  ;  that, 
ootwithftanding  the  various  falfe  opinions  which  are 

'  current  in  the  -world,  there  are  fome  truths,  which 
^e  infeparable  from  the  human  underfianding,  and 
by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  mo& 
inllauces,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A  weak  nr^ind,  unaccuftomed  to  refledion,  and 
which  has  paffively  derived  its  moft  important  opin- 
ions from  habit  or  from  authority,  when,  in  confe- 
^uence  of  a  more  enlai^ed  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  &cr^d,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and- 

"  worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  rever-. 
ence  for  the  ftmdamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which! 
thefe  acceflbry  ideas  are  grafted,  and  eaiily  falls  a^ 
prey  to  that  fceptical  philou^phy  which  teaches,  t^at 

.  all. the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  adion  by 
which  mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  education  and  exma^de.  Amidfl:  the 
infinite  yariety  of  forms,  however,  which  our  verfa* 
tile  nature  aifumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  an  atten- 
tive obferver,  that  there  are  certain  indelible  fea- 
tures common  to  them  all.  In  one  fituation,  we 
find  good  men  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  in  another,  to  a  monarchy ;  but  in  all  fit- 
uations,  we  find  them  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  their 
country  and  of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to  regard, 
with  reverence  and  love,  the  moft  abfurd  and  capri- 
cious infiitutions  which  cufiom  has  led  them  to  con- 
nect with  the  order  of  fodety.  The  different  ap- 
pearances, therefore,  which  the  political  opinions 

-and  the  poUticai  condud  of  men  exhibit,  while  they 
demonftrate  to  what  a  wonderful  degree  human. na- 
ture may  be  influenced  by  fituation  and  by  early 
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ittftnidioii,  evince  ^  tie  exifteiu^  of  fotne  common 
and  original  principles^  wjiich;  fit  it  fpr  the  political 
onion,  and  iUuftrate  the  uniform  operation  of  thofe 
laws  of  ailbcbtion,  to  wbich^  in  aU  the  ftages  of  fo' 
ciety,  it  is  equally  fubjed. 

Similar  obfervations  are  a^^plicable,  and,  indeed, 
ia  a  ftiU  more  ftriking  degree^  to  the  opinions  of 
nankind  on  the  important  queftions  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  variety  of  fyftems  which  they  have 
formed  to  theinfelves  concerning  thefe  fubjefts,  has 
often  excited  the  ridiculed  the  teeptic  and  the  liber- 
tine ;  but  if,  on  the  one  band,  this  variety  (hews, 
the  folly  of  bigotry,  and  the  realbnablenefi  of  mu- 
tual indulgence ;  the  curiofilty  wluich  had  led  m^n  iafi 
09ety  fituation  to  fuch  Speculations,  and  the  li^ta^ 
tace  wluch  their  condunons,  however  abfurd>.  h^t^ 
kad  on  their  chata^r  anditluor  happinej&,  proVe^  W 
k&  clearly , on  the  other,that  there  muft  be  ioiiie  prin« 
dples  from  which  they  all  derive  their  origin  ;  and 
invite  the  philoibpher  to  afcertain  what  are  thef^ 
original  and  immutable  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

*'  Examine'*  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  the  religious  prin- 
**  ciples  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You 
*•  will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing 
*•  but  fick  men's  dreams  ;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard 
^'  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of  monkeys 
^  in  human  ihape,  than  the  ferlous,  pofitive,  dog-^ 
^^  matical  afleverations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies  bim« 

**  felf  with  the  name  of  rational/' ^^  To  oppofe 

*'  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch  feeble 
^*  maidms  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
^^  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  that  the  whole  is  greats 
**  er  than  a  part ;  that  two  and  three  make  five  :  is 
**  pretending  to  flop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrum.** 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by 
thefe  obfervations  ?  Is  it,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  this 
ingenious  writer,)  "  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an 
^^  senigma,  an  inexplicable  myfiery  j  and  that  doubt^ 
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Hncertainty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult 
"  of  our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fob- 
**  jed  ?"    Or  Ihould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hit. 
tories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  ca^ 
prices  of  fuperftition,  dired  our  attention  to  thofe 
£icred  and  indelible  characters  on  the  human  mind^ 
which  all  thefe  perverfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to 
obliterate  ;  like  that  image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidif* 
lis  wifhed  to  perpetuate,  by  ftamping  it  fo  deeply  on 
the  buckler  of  his  Minerva ;  "  ut  nemo  deleie  poll 
^^  fet  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  fiatuam  non  imminuer- 
**  et.***    In  truth,  the  more  ftriking  the  contradict 
tions>  and' the  more  ludicrous  the  ceremonies  to 
which  the  pride  oi  human  reafon  has  thus  been  rec^ 
ondled  ;  the  ftronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion 
Jias  a  fcH&ndation  in  the  nature  of  man.     Wh«a  the 
greateft  of  modern  philofophers  declares,  that  ^'  he 
^*  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
^^  and  the  Talmud,  and  Alcoran,  than  that  this  unio 
•*  verfal  frame  is  without  mind  ;"t  he  has  exprefled 
-  the  lame  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has 
led   good  men,  unaccuftomed  to  reafoning^  to  an 
implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ; — a  feel- 
ing  which  affords  an  evidence  of  the  exiftence  pf 
the  Deity,    incomparably   more  ftriking,  than   if, 
unmixed  with  error  and  undebafed  by  fuperftition, 
this  moft  important  of  all  principles  had  command- 
ed  the  univerfal  a^nt  of  mankind.     Where  are  the 
Mher  truths,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  iiciences^ 
Which  are  fo  efiential  to  human  happinefs,  as  to  pro- 
cure an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for 
whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with 
them  ?  Where  are  the  truths  fo  venerable  and  com- 
manding, as  to  impart  their  own  fuUimity  to  every 

*  Select  Discourse?  by  John  Sahth,  p.  1 1 9.     Cftmbridge^  1  &7^. 
^  Lotd  Bacon,  in  his  Essays. 
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trifling  memorial  which  recals  them  to  our  remem- 
brance ;  to  beftow  folemnity  and  elevation  on  every 
mode  ofexpreflion.by  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and 
which,  in  whatever ifcene  they  have  habitually  occu- 
pied the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  pbjeft  which  it 
prefents  to  our  fisnfes,  and  the  very  ground  we  have 
been  accufiomed  to  tread?  To  attempt  to  weakea 
the  authority  of  foch  impref&ons,  by  a  detail  of  the 
^ndlcfs  variety  of  £briBs,  which  they  derive  fvoln 
cafual  aflbciatidns,  is^furely  an  employment  unfuita- 
blc  to  the  dignhy  cjf  pbilofophy*'  To  the  vulgari  it 
may  be  amuiiog^iti  this;  as  in  other  inftances,  to  in- 
dulge their  wonder  at  wh^txis  new  or  uncommo&i; 
d}Ut  to  the.philofapher  it  belongs  to  perceive,  undtf 
all  thefe  various  di%uiies,  the  workings  of  the  iaroe 
common  iiature ;  and*  in;  the  fuperftitions  of  £gypt» 
no  left  than  lA  the  4ofty  vifions  of  Plato,  to  recog^ 
xiize  the  exiftente  of  thofe  n^oral  ties  which  unite  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 


SECTION  II. 

Influence  of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas  on  our  Judgments  in 

Matters  ofTafte. 

THE  very  general  obfervations  which  I  am  to 
make  in  this  Sedion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particu- 
lar theory  concerning  the  nature  of  Tafte.  It  is  iuf- 
ficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Tafte  is  apt 
;a  fimple  and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradually 
formed  by  experience  and  obfervation.  It  implies, 
indeed,  as  its  grouixd-^work,  a  certain  degree  of  nat-^ 
ural  feniibility  ;  but  it  implies  alfo  the  e:^ercife  of 
the  judgment ;  and  is  the  flow  refult  of  an  attentive 
examination  and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or  diia* 
greeable  efieds  produced  on  the  mind  by  external 
objefts. 
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' '    Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with .  **  An 
*'Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Principies  of  Tafte,"  late- 
ly publifhed  by  Mr.  Alifon,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that.  I  decline  the  difcuffion  of  a  fubjed  which  be 
fias  treated  with  fe  much  ingenuity  and  elegance.  ; 
-    The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  pro; 
«ce&,  by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material 
^world  are  inveftigated,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to 
dlluftrate  by  the  ftate  df  medicine  among  rude  ns^ 
tions,  is  ftriftly  applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  Tafte. 
"That  certain  objefts  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and 
others  difguft,  tothe  mind,  we  know  from  experi- 
^.ence  alone ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  by  any  rea*- 
tfoning  a  pridri^  to  exphbij  Jbinv  the  pleafureor  the 
:pain  is  produced.      In  the  works  of  nature  we  find, 
in  many  inftances.  Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved 
among  circumftances,  which  are  either  indifferent, 
t}r  which  obflru£ls  the  general  effed :  and  it  is  onfap 
by  a  train  of  experiments,  that  we  can  feparate  thote 
circumftances  from    the  reft,  and  afcertain  with 
what  particular  qualities  the  pleafing  effed:  is  con- 
nected.      Accordingly,    the    inexperienced  artift, 
when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy  her  fervilely,  that 
'^e  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the  pleafing  effeft ; 
and  the  beauties  of  his  performances  will  be  encum- 
bered with  a  number  of  fuperfluous  or  of  difagreea- 
^'ble  concomitants.      Experience  and  obfei^ation  a- 
lone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  difcrimination : 
'  <o  exhibit  t'he  principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadul- 
terated, ahdto  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  more 
feultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  his 
fettfes. 

This  analogy  bcltween  the  progreft  of  Tafte  from 
rudenefs  to  refinement ;  and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical 
knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a  favage  tribe, 
to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds 
6n  the  fujipoution,  that,  as  in  the  material  world 
there  are  general  fads,  beoynd  which  philofoi^y  is 
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finable  to  proceed ;  fo,  in  the  confiitution  of  man, 
there  is  an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to 
the  obje^  wUh  which  his. faculties  are  converfant ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  theie  objeds  are  fitted  to 
produce  agreeable  or  di&greeable  emotions.  In  both 
cafes,  reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to 
refer  particular  pnenomens^  to  general  principles  ; 
l»it  in  both  cafes,  we  muil  at  laft  arrive  at  principles 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is 
the  will  ef  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were 
»ade  in  the  laft  Section  on  the  origin  of  popular 
pregudices,  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence 
of  caliial  affociations  on  Ta&e  i  but  thefe  remarks  dp 
aot  fo  completely  exhauft  the  fubjed,  as  to  fuperfede 
the  necefficy  of  farther  illufiration.    In  matters  <Kf 
Tafte,  the  eSe&s  which  we  confider,  are  produce^ 
on  the  Mind  itfelip;  and  are  accompanied  either  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain.     Hence  the  tendency  to  cafual 
affociatiou,  is  much  ilronger  than  it  commonly  is^ 
with  refped  to  phyfical  events  ;  and  when  fuch  af- 
fociations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to 
any  important  inconvenience,  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
refult  from  phyfical  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely 
to  be  corrected  by  mere  experience,  unaffifte^d  by 
fiudy.     To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  af- 
fociation  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and 
deformity,  is  ftill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpec« 
ulative  conclufions  ;  a  circumftance  which  has  led 
ibme  philofophers  to  fuppoie,  that  afTociation  is  fuf* 
ficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  thefe  notions  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftandard  of  Tafte, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  human  confiitution. 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  puCbing  the  theory  a  grea^ 
deal  too  far.     The  aflbciation  of  ideas  can  never  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion  ;    or  of  a  plea- 
fure eflentially  di£Ferent  from  all  the  others  which, 
we  know.    It  may  indeed^  enable  us  to  conceive 
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hour  a  thing  indifferent  in  itfelf,  may  become  a  fource 
of  pleafure^  by  being  conneAed  in  the  mind  wkli 
fomething  elfe  which  is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it 
prefiippo^s,  in  every  inftance,  the  exiftence  of  thoie  , 
notions  and  thofe  feelings  which  it  is  its  province  to 
Combine  :  infomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be 
found,  wherever  aflbciation  produces  a  change  in 
our  judgments  on  matters  of  Tafie,  it  does  lo,  by  co- 
operating with  fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind, 
and  implies  the  exiftence  of  certain  original  fourcet 
of  pleafure  and  uneafinefs. 

A  mode  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward^ 
acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  noonths,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being '  accuflomed  to  fee  it  worn 
by  thofe  whom  we  connder  as  models  of  Tafte,  it  be^ 
Comes  affodated  with  the  agreeable  impreffiont 
which  we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and. re* 
finement  of  their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  by  it- 
felf, the  effed  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  ob^ed  ac- 
tually before  us,  but  to  the  impreffions  with  whidi 
it  has  been  generally  connefted,  and  which  it  nat- 
urally recals  to  the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  perpet- 
ual  viciffitudes  in  dr^s,  and  in  every  thing  who£6 
chief  recommendation  arifes  from  fafliion.  It  is  evi* 
dent  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effect  of  an  orna^ 
ment  arifes  from  aflbciatioh,  the  effedt  will  continue 
only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higheft  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to 
be  aflbciated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refinement,  but 
it  is  aflbciated  with  ideas  of  affectation,  abiurd  imi- 
tation, and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  afide 
by  the  higher  orders,  who  ftudioufly  avoid  every 
circumfiance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  de^ 
bafed  by  low  and  common  ufe  ;  and  they  are  led  to 
exercife  their  invention,  in  the  introduction  of  fome 
new  peculiarities,  which  firft  become  fafhionaUe^ 
then  comoMn,  and  laft  of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vul- 
gar. 
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It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain 
period  in  the  progrefe  of  fociety,  the  public  Tafte 
becomes  corrupted  ;  and  the  difiPerent  produdions 
of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  iim- 
pHcity,  which  they  had  attained  in  their  ilate  of 
greateft  perfeftion.  One  reafon  of  this  decline  is 
fikggefted  by  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
natural  progrefe  of  Tafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from  fuperfluous  and  from  of<^ 
fenfive  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a 
limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity  cannot  be 
carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  cre- 
ations of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom 
in  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that 
after  a  period  of  great  refinement  of  Tafte,  men  be- 
gin to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fu- 
perfluous  circumftances  to  the  finifhed  models  ex- 
hibited by  their  predeceflors,  or  by  making  other 
trifling  alterations  on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of 
diverlifying  the  effeft.  Thefe  additions  and  altera- 
tions, indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree 
offenfive  in  themfelves,  acquire  foon  a  borrowed 
beauty,  from  the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  them, 
or  from  the  influence  of  faftiion ;  the  fame  caufe 
which  at  firft  produced  them,  continues  perpetually 
to  increafe  their  number }  and  Tafte  returns  to  bar- 
barifm,  byalmoft  the  fame  fteps  which  conduced 
it  to  perfection. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  ftill  more 
ftriking.to  thofe  who  confider  the  wonderful  effeft 
which  a  writer  of  fplendid  genius  but  of  incorreft 
tafte,  has  in  misleading  the  public  judgment.  The 
peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  by 
the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even 
pleafe,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the 
excellencies  of  his  compofition,  by  recalling  to  us 
the  agreeable  impreffions  with  which  they  have  been 
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formerly  aflbdated.     How  many  imitations  have 

we.feen,  of  the  afiedations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who 

'  were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties  ?    And  yet  thefe 

'imitations  of  his  defeds  ;  of  his  abrupt  manner ;  of 

his  minute  fpedfications  of  drcumilances ;  and  e- 

-'Veh  of  his   dafhes,  produce,  at  firft,  fome  effed  on 

'^ders  of  feniibility,  but  of  uncultivated  tafte,  in 

cpnfequence  of  the  exquiiite  firokes  of  the  pathetic, 

and  the  Angular  vein  of  humour,  with  which  they 

^e  united  in  the  original. 

"■^  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
drcumftances  which  please,  in  the  objects  of  Tafte, 
are  of  Two  kiuds :  Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
leife  by  nature,  or  by  ailbciations  which  all  man« 
iind  are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition ; 
and  Secondtys,  thofe  which  pleafe  ip  confequence  of 
aflbciations  arifihg  from  local  and  accidental  drcum^ii 
fiances.  Hence,  there.are  two  kinds  of  Tafie :  the 
one  enablihg.^us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  whick 
have  a  founcjiation  in  the  human  confiitution ;  the^ 
other,  of  fuch  objeds  as  derive  their  principal  reoi^ 
ommendation  from  the  influence  of  fafhion. 

Thefe  two  Idnds  of  Taf(e  are  not  always  united  in 
the  fame  perfon :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
that  they  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfe(9ion  of 
the  one,  (depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  able  to  free  th?  mind  from  the  influence  of 
cafual  aflbciations  ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contra* 
ry,  depends  on  a  facility  of  aflbciation  which  ena- 
bles us  to  fall  in,  at  once,  with  ail  the  turns  of  the 
fafhion,  and  (as  Shakefpeare  exprefles  it,)  ^Ho  catch 
the  tune  of  the  tiriies.** 

i  Ihall  endeavour  to  illufbate  fome  of  the  forego- 
ing remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubject  of 
language,  which  afibrds  numberlefs  inftances  to  ex- 
emplify the  influence  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
has  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  drefs 

St   •     ■  ■  ■   / 
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acquires  an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
from  the  perfons  by,  whom  it  is  habitually  worn;  fo 
a  particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air 
of  fafhion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the  perfons  by  whom 
it  is  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is 
furely  in  itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifh  ;  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  yet 
liow  offenfive  does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when 
compared  with  that  which  is  ufed  by  our  fouthern 
neighbours !-— No  reafon  can  be  given  for  this,  but 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a  provin- 
cial town,  and  London  is  the  feat  of  our  court. 

The  diftin6lion  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  ail  civilifed  nations,  between  low  and  po- 
fite  modes  of  expreffion,  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes. 
It  is,  indeed,  amufing  to  remark,  the  folidtude  with 
which  the  higher  orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  mod« 
em  Europe,  avoid  every  circumftance  in  their  exte- 
rior appearance  and  manner,  which,  by  the  moft 
remote  aflbciation,  may  in  the  minds  of  others, 
conneft  them  with  the  idea  of  the  multitude.  Their 
whole  drefs  and  deportment  and  converfation  are 
fhidioufly  arranged  to  convey  an  impofing  notion 
of  their  confequence  ;  and  to  recal  to  the  fpeftator 
by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  unintentional 
hints,  the  agreeable  imprellions  which  are  aflbcia- 
ted  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflbciation  on  language,  it  is 
neceflary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
wiflies  to  expreis  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the 
attainment  of  correftnefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of 
words,  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may 
be  a  fufficient  guide ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  ©f 
this  clafs  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of 
ftyle  are  to  be  ftudied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of 
a  gentleman  can  be  acquired  only  by  living  habitu« 
ally  in  the  befi  fociety,  fo  grace  in  compofition  muft 
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.b^  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  daffi* 
cal  writers.  It  is  indeed  neceflfary  for  our  informal 
tion,  that  we  ihould  perufe  occaGonally,  many  books 
which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreifion ;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  extremely  uleful  to  all  literary  mei]» 
to  counter aA  the  effed  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading, 
by  maintaining  a  conftant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  moil  fauldefe  models  which  the 
language  affords.  For  want  of  fome  fiandard  of 
this  fort,  we  frequently  fee  an  author's  tafte  in  wri- 
ting alter  much  to  the  wo/fe  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life ;  and  ^  his 'later  produdions  fall  below  the  level 
of  his  early  effay  s.  D' Alembert  tells  us,  that  Vol- 
taire had  always  lying  on  his  table,  the  Petit  Car- 
&me  of  MaffiUon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine ;  the 
former  to  fix  his  tafte  in  profe  compofidon,  and  the 
latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreffions  which  are  de* 
bafed  by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  a  danger  of  running, 
into  the  other  extreme,  in  queft  of  fafhionable 
words  and  phrafes.  Such  an  affectation  may,  for  a 
few  years,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world;  but  the  rep- 
utation it  beftows,  is  of  a  very  tranfitory  nature. 
The  works  which  continue  to  pleale  from  age  to 
age,  are  written  with  perfed  fimplicity ;  while  thofe 
which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a  display  pf  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  >  they  ihould  fur- 
vive  the  fa(hions  to  which,  they  are  accommodated, 
remain  only  to  futnilh  a  fubjeA  of  ridicule  to  pof- 
terity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the 
fafhionable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe  at  the  mo- 
ment  it  is  painted ;  nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  more 
than  in  any  that  the  fancy  of  the  artift  could  have 
fuggefted  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft 
drapery,  that  the  mofi  perfect  form  can  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  advantage  to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  literature 
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feems  to  furnifh  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  ooly  ap^ 
parent.      That,  iti  the  works  of  our  beft  authors, 
there  are  many  beauties  which  have  long  and  gen^ 
eraily  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their  whole 
effe€t  to  afforiation,  cannot  be  disputed :  but  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  will    always  be  found,  that    the  aflbcia« 
tions  which    are  the  foundation  of  our  pleafiire, 
have,  in  confequence  of  fome  peculiar  combination 
of  circumftances,  been  more  widely  dififufed,  aind 
more   permanently    eflablifhed    among    mankind, 
than  thoie  which  date  their  origin  from  the  capri- 
ces  of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.      An  ad- 
miration for  the  cbifical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at 
prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advan- 
tagei^  of  a  liberal  education :  and  that  fuch  is  the  ef- 
fed  of  this  admiration,  that  there  are  certain  capri« 
ces  of  Tafte,  from  which  n&  man  who  is  well  edu- 
cated is  entirely  free.      A  compofition  in  a  modem 
language,  which  {hould  fometimes  depart  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  expreilion,  from  an  affe^ation  of 
the  idioms  which  are  confecrated  in  the  claflies, 
would  pleafe  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  prevalence  of  claffical  aflbciations ; 
and,  therefore,  fuch  aflfeftations,  however  abfurd 
when  carried  to  a  degree  of  Angularity,  are  of  a  far 
fuperior  clafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the  fafli- 
ions  of  the  day.      But  ftill  the  general  principle 
holds  true,  that  whatever  beauties  derive  their  ori- 
gin merely  from  cafual  affociation,  muft  appear  ca^ 
pricious  to  thofe  to  whom  the   affociation  does  not 
extend ;  and  that  the  fimpleft  ftyle  is  that  which 
continues  longeft  to  pleafe,  and  which  pleafes  moft 
univerfally      In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  is 
a  certain  claffical  air,  which  will  always  have  many 
admirers,  while  antient  learning  continues  to  be 
cultivated  ;  but  which,  to  a  mere  Englifli   reader, 
appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful,  when 
compared  with  the  compofition  of  Swift  or  of  Ad- 
difon. 
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The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  paintings 
may  be  of  ufe  in  iiluftrating  thefe  Temarks.      The 
influence  of  antient  times  has  extended  to  thefe,  as 
well  as  lo  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  no 
lefs  than  in  the  other,   the  tranfcendant  power  of 
genius  has  eftablifhed  a  propriety  of  choice  in  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  confecrated, 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  its  own  caprices. 
"  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,**  (fays  Sir  Jofiiua 
Reynolds,)  •^  thofe  at  leajft  for  which  no  reafon  can 
*'  be  giveni,  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and 
^'  acquire  their  confequence,  from  the  company  in 
"  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.     As  Greece 
"  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have 
"  flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration 
*'  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure 
'^  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afibrded  us,  we 
voluntarily  add  our  approbation  of  every  orna^ 
ment  and  every  cufliom  that  belonged  to  them, 
even  to  the  fafliion  of  their  drefs.     For  it  may  be 
**  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied  with  them  in  their 
*'  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dreffing  ftat- 
*'  utes  of  modern  heroes  or  fenators  in  the  fafliion 
"  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful  robe  ;  and  e- 
«  ven  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  ftatue  in  any  oth- 
"  er  drapery." 

"  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
*'  have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
*'  remain  almoft  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  ancient 
♦*  art.  We  have  (o  far  aflhciated  perfonal  dignity 
**  to  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth  of 
art  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.  This 
"  is  not  fo  in  painting :  becaufe,  having  no  excellent 
*'  ancient  portraits,  that  connexion  was  never  form- 
**  ed.  Indeed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint 
"  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  than 
^^  we  could  make  a  ftatue  in  the  prefent  uniform. 
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<<  But  fince  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  fhew 
««  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudi- 
*^  ces,  we'make  the  beft  authority  among  the  mod- 
*«  erns  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  great  variety  of 
**  excellent  portraits  with  which  Vandyke  has  en* 
<^  riched  this  nation,  we  are  not  content  to  admire 
**  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our  approba« 
<^  tion  even  to  the  drefs  which  happened  to  be  the 
*'  fafhion  of  that  age.  By  this  means,  it'  muft  be 
*<  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pidlures  acquired 
**  fomething  ot  the  air  and  effeft  of  the  works  of 
<«  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firft  fight, 
^  better  pidhires  than  they  really  were.  They  ap- 
**  peared  fo  however,  to  thofe  only  who  had  the 
*  means  of  making  this  affociation.*'* 

The  influence  of  affociation  on  our  notions  con- 
cerning language,  is  ftill  more  fh-ongly  exemplified 
in  poetry  than  in  profe«  As  it  is  one  great  objed 
of  the  poet,  in  his  ferious  produ6lions,  to  elevate  the 
imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  groifnefs  of  fen- 
fible  objefts,  and  the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  neceffary  for  him  to  rejed  the  ufe 
of  all  words  and  phrafes  which  are  trivial  and  hack- 
neyed. Among  thofe  which  are  equally  pure  and 
equally  perfpicuous,  he,  in  general,  finds  it  expedient 
to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leaft  common.  Milton 
prefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more 
common  words  Rhine  aud  Danube. 

^'  A  multitude,  like  which  th«  populous  North 
**  Pour'd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
"  Rhene  or  the  D*naw."t 

In  the  following  line, 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,** 

♦Reynold's  Discourses,  p.  313,  et  seq. 
t  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  I.  351. 
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how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  ftyle  does 
the  expreflion  appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid, 

^  Thingg  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  verse." 

Id  another  pkflage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
he  has  made  ufe  of  the  laft  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epi- 
thet, to  remove  it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  or- 
dinary  difcourfe. 


•>*  in  prose  or  numerous  verse."* 


In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes 
gradually  in  every  language  a  poetical  didion, 
which  differs  widely  from  the  common  didion  of 
profe.  It  is  much  lefs  fubje^t  to  the  vicif&tudes  of 
fafhion,  than  the  polite  modes  of  expreflion  in  fa« 
miliar  converfation ;  becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been 
adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  profe 
writeis,  as  being  too  elevated  for  that  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  It  may  therefore  retain  its  charm,  as  long 
as  the  language  exifts  ;  nay,  the  charm  may  increafe, 
as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  didion  muft  increafe 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances. 
For  when  once  a  fet  of  words  has  been  confecrated 
to  poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  independently  of 
the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear 
it,  the  agreeable  impreilions  which  were  conneded 
with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performan- 
ces  of  our  favorite  authors.  Even  when  flrung  to- 
gether in  fentences  which  convey  no  meaning,  they 
produce  fome  effed  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  fen- 
Ability  :  an  efFed,  at  leafl,  extremely  diflferent  from ' 
that  of  an  unmeaning  fentence  in  profe. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the 
copioulne£  of  their  poetical  didion.     Our  own  pof- 

*  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1. 150.    See  Newton'^s  Edit. 
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iefles,  in  this  refped,'  important  advantages  pver  the 
French^  i  ^ot  tbat^  in  this  langu^, .  there  are  no 
words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  becaufe  tb^ 
nnmber  is^  comparatively  fpealdng^  extremely  lim- 
ited. 

•  The  fiantinefi  of  the  Trenqh  poetical 'diftiion  is, 
probably,  attended  vtritkthe  leis  inconvenience,  that 
the  phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe  -writing  are 
I^  d^raded  by  vulgar  application  than  in;£ngliih, 
incon&quence  of  the  line  being  morediltindly  and 
more  firongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  ex- 
preffions  In  that  language  than  in  ours*  Our  po- 
wers, indeed,  by  having  a  language  <  a[q^ctoriated . 
to  their  own  purpofes,  not  only  can  preiervfe  a 
dignity  of  expremon,  but  can  conned,  witfa^he. 
|iiktu(ai  pf  their  compofitions,  the  pleafing  ina^ 
^Jrefficms  whidh  have  been  produced  by  thofe  of 
their  predeceflbrs*  And  hence^  in  the  higher  forts 
of  poetry  where  their  objed:  is  to  kindle,  as  mueK  . 
as  poilible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they 
not  only  avoid,  ftudioufly,  all  expreffions  which 
are  vulgar,  but  all  fuch  as  are  borrowed  from  fefli- 
ionable  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an 
equal  degree  by  a  poet  who  writes  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

In  Englilh,  the  poetical  diftion  is  fo  extremely  co- 
pious, that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ;  as  it  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  authors  of  genius^  merely  by  ringing 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  currency  to  the  moft  unmeaning  compo- 
fitions. In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Per/on  of  Quality^  the 
incoherence  of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is 
to  be  found  in  fome  admired  pafiages  of  our  fafh- 
ioriable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words,  that  the 
language  of  poetry  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
proie.  When  a  poetical  arrangement  of  words  has 
once  been  eftablifhed  by  authors  of  reputation,  the 
moft  conamon  expreflions',  by  being  prefented  in  this 
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coniecrated  order,  may  ferve  to  excite  poetical  affo* 
ciations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  de- 
ftroys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a  firing  of  words 
which  the  cuftom  6f  ordinary  difcourfe  has  arran- 
ged in  fo  invariable'an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe 
may  be  antidpated  from  hearing  its  commencement. 
A  (ingle  word  frequently  ftrikes  us  as  flat  and  proiaic^ 
.in  confequencc  of  its  familiarity  ;  but  two  fuch 
words  coupled  together  in  the  order  of  (Sonverfation 
can  fcarcely  be  introduced  into  ferious  poetry  with- 
out appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fliewn  fo  ftrikingiy 
as  Milton,  the  wonderftil  elevatioti  which  ftyle  may 
derive  from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while 
it  is  perfeftly  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that 
to  which  we  are  in  general  accuftomed.  Many  of 
his  moft  fublime  periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words 
is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined; 
and,  of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures 
an  author,  to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imi- 
tators  who  fpoil  the  effeft  of  whatever  is  not  beyond 
their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe,^  it  is 
an  acquifition  of  fiill  more  eflential  confequence  thaa 
to  him  who  exprefles  himfelf  in  rhyme  ;  for  the 
more  that  the  ftrufture  of  the  verfc  approaches  to 
profe,  the  more  it  is  neceflary  to  give  novelty  and 
dignity  to  the  compofition*  And  accordingly,  a- 
mong  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thoufand  catch  the 
ftrufture  of  Pope's  verfification,  for  one  who  ap- 
proaches to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or  of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  eve* 
ry  other,  increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who 
have  fliudied  it  with  fuccefs ;  for  the  more  numer- 
ous the  authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in 
any  one  direftion,  the  more  copious  are  the  materi- 
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als  out  of  which  mediocrity  may  feled:  and  combine, 
-  fb  as  to  efcapi^  the  charge  of  plagairifm.  And,  in 
£ift»  in  our  own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
great  refoilrce  of  poetiotl  expreflion,  the  employ- 
ment of  appropriated  words,  has  had  its  effed:  fo 
much  impaired  by  the  abule  which  has  been  made 
of  it,  that  a  few  of  our  beft  poets  of  late  have  en- 
deavored to  firike  out  a  new  path  for  themfelves,  by 
refiing  the  elevation  of  their  compdfitidn  chiefly  on 
a  Angular,  and,  to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattaina- 
ble union  of  harmonious  verfification,  with  a  natu- 
ral arrangement  of  words,  and  a  fimple  elegance  of 
esi^reflion.  It  is  this  union  which  ,feems  to  form 
the  diftinguiihing  charm  of  the   p6etry  of  Gold- 

fmith/ 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  on  our  judg- 
njients  in  matters  of  tafte^  it  is  obvious  how  muw 
the  opinions  of  a  nation  with  refped  to  merit  in 
the.  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form 
of  their  government,  and  the  ftgte  of  their  mah- 
ners,  Voltaire,  in  his  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his 
reception  into  the  French  academy,  gives  feveral 
reafons  why  the  poets  of  that  country  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded  in  defcribing  rural  fcenes  and  employments. 
The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  pov- 
erty and  wretchednefe,  which  the  French  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  aflbciate  with  the  profeffion  of  hufbandry. 
The  fame  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in 
the  preliminary  difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranflation 
of  the  Georgics.  "  A  tranflation,*'  fays  he,  '*  of  this 
poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of 
genius,  would  have  been  better  calculated  than 
*'  any  other  work,  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our 
*^  language.  A  verfion  of  the  -ZEneid  itfelf,  howev- 
"  er  well  executed,  would,  in  this  refpeft,  be  of  lefs 
*'  utility  ;  inafmuch  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  ac- 
«<  commodates  itfelf  more  eafily  to  the  defcription 
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^^  of  heroic  achievements,  than  to  the  details  of  iiat« 
<<  liral  phenomena,  and  df  the^eperations  of  hufband* 
*^  rj*  To  force  it  to  exprefs  thefe  with  fui table  dig* 
*'  nity,  would  have  been  a  real  conqueft  over  thsbt 
"  falfe  deJicacy,  which  it  has  contracted  from  our 
"  unfortunate  prejudices." 

How  different  muft  have  been  the  emotions  with 
which  this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  ancient  Roman,  while  he  recolle&ed  that  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  hSs  country,  wh^n  dilators  were^ 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  ftate,' 
and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupa- 
tion. A  ftate  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  authcn: 
of  a  later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufialm^ 
4:hat  he  afcribes,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flour- 
ifiiing  flate  of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the 
grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the 
lUuftrious  hands  by  which  (he  was  cultivated.-^ 
^^  Gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato^  et  triumpiiali 
"  aratore/'* 


/■ 


SECTION  in. 

Of  the  Influence  of  AJfociation  on  our  ailive  Principles^  oAd 

on  our  moral  Judgments. 

IN  order  to  illuilrate  a  little  farther,  the  influ- 
^nce  of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 
ihall  add  a  few  remarks  on  lom^  of  its  effeds  on  our 
adtive  and  moral  principles.  In  flating  thefe  rc^- 
marks,  I  {ball  endeavor  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible, 
every  occailon  of  controverfy,  by  confining  myfelf 
to  fuch  general  views  of  the  fubjeft,  as  do  not  pre- 
fuppofe  any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original 
principles  of  adion,  or  any  particular  fyftem  con- 

*  PHd.  Nat.  Hi^.xviiL  4. 
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cernuig  the  natiire  of  the  moral  faculty.  If  tny 
.health  and  leL^e  enable  me  to  carry  my  plans  inte 
.execution,  I  propoie,  in  the  fequel  of  this  wOrk»  to 
reiiime  thefe  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  various 
opinions  to  which  they  have  given  rife.   , 

The  manner  in  which  the  wbciationc^  ideas  ope- 
rates in  producing  new  principles  of  adion,hasbeen 
explained  very  diftindly  by  different  writers.  What- 
ever conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  ap- 
petite, or  of  any  natun^  deilre,  is  itlelf  defired  on 
axxoimt.  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fufafervient;  and 
by  being^thus  halntually  aflbciated  id  our  apprehen- 
.fion  with  agreeiaUe  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in 
•proce&  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfelf, 
independently  of  its  utihty.  It  is  thus  that  wealth 
becomes,  with  many,  an  ultimate  objeA  of  purfuit ; 
althoug^»  at.  firft^  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely 
on  account  of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  of 
other  objeds.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  defire 
drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  the 
efiimation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  held  by 
the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
fo\ i*  fecondary  defires ;  and  the  origin  is  explained 
by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  "  Since 
**  we  are  capable,"  fays  he,  '*  of  refleftion,  memory, 
obfervation,  and  reafoning  about  the  diftant  ten- 
dencies of  objeds  and  adions,  and  not  confined  to 
"  things  prefent,  there  muft  arife,  in  confequence  of 
•*  our  original  defires,  fecondary  defires  of  every  i 
**  thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  prima- 
^*  ry  defires  ;  and  that  with  ftrength  proportioned  to 
**  the  fever^  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufeful- 
*'  nefs  or  neceflity  of  the  advantageous  objeft/*— 
^'  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  as  foon  as  we  come  to  ap- 
*•  prehend  the  ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any 
*'  of  our  original  defires,  we  muft  alfo  defire  them  ; 
"  and  hence  arifes  the  univerfality  of  thefe  defires 
'  See  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions. 
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^*  of  wealth  and  power,  fince  they  are  the  means  of 
*^  gratifying  all  other  diefires,"  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  pa£- 
fage  is,  that  the  author  clafles  the  defire  of  power 
with  that  of  wealth ;  wHereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
clear,  (for  reafons  which  I  (hall  ftate  in  another  part 
of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a  primary  defire, 
and  the  latter  a  fdcondary  one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted",  to  a  certain  degree,  in  confequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  fame  principle.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  which  a  perfon  who  is  regarded  as  a  mo- 
del of  tafte  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  abfurd 
or  fantaflical  drefs  ;  fo  a  man  of  fplendid  virtues 
may  attract  fome  efteem  alfo  to  his  imperfedions  ; 
and,  if  placed  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  may  render 
his  vices  and  follies  objefts  of  general  imitation 
among  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11/*  fays  Mr.  Smith,* 
**  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  charac- 
«  terifl.ic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  conneded, 
"  according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with  gen- 
«*  erofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty ;  and  pro- 
**  ved  that  the  perfon  who  acted  in  this  manner,  was 
*^  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  man- 
*«  ners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
<«  were  altogether  unfafliionable,  and  were  connedt- 
*'  ed,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant^  cun- 
**  ning,  hypocrify,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperfi- 
"  cial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem  at  all  times 
«^  agreeable.  They  conneft  them,  not  only  with 
**  the  fplendor  of  fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior 
*'  virtues  which  they  afcribe  to  their  fuperiors ;  with 
the  fpirit  of  freedom  and  independency;  with 
franknefs,  generofity,  humanity,  and  politenefs. 
♦^  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  or 

^Theory  of  Mor»I  Sentiments. 
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"  the  contrary,  their  parfimonious  frugality,  their 
*'  painful  iodiiftry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules, 
"  feeni  to  them  mean  and  dilagreeable.  Theycani- 
"  necl:  them  both  with  the  meannefs  of  the  liation 
"  to  which  thefe  qualities  commonly  belong,  and 
*'  with  many  great  vices  which  they  fuppofe  ufually 
«  accompany  them  ;  fuch  as  an  abjeft,  cowardly,  ill- 
"  natured,  lying,  pilfering  difpofition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paffages  from 
Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  lb  juftly  and  phi- 
lofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  tecondary 
defires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfions  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufEcient,  by 
fome  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  ajl 
our  aftive  principles  without  exception.  The  firft 
of  thefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Affociation  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  differtation  **  concerning  the 
*'  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefix- 
ed by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbifliop 
King's  Effay  "  On  the  Origin  of  Evil."  In  this 
differtation,  the  author  endeavours  to  fliew,  "  that 
**  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affeifbioD! 
**  whatfoever,  are  finally  refolvable  into  reafou^ 
*'  pointing  out  private  happinefs,  and  are  conver- 
**  fant  only  about  things  api^reheitded  to  be  means 
**  tending  to  this  end  ;  and  that  wherever  this  end 
*'  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  ^  accountjed  for 
"  from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  aivd  nuy  properly 
*'  be  called  habits."  The  lame  principles  have  been 
fince  puflied  to  a  much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Hart- 
fey,  whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs  us)>  to<A 
rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  affociation  of  i- 
**  deas  was  fuffident  to  account  for  alt  our  intelletft- 
**  uat  pleafures  and  [Kuns*." 

*  Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opinion  hss  carried  this  prinnple 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas  »  gnyt  deal  too  fb,  hni  compared  tbe 
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■til- 
It  muft,  I  think,  in  juftice,  be  acknowledged^ 
that  this  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  affed* 
ions,  and  of  the  moral  fense,  is  a  moft  ingenious  re* 
finement  upon  the  felfilh  fyftem,  as  it  w»s  fonnerly 
taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many 
of  the  common  reafonings  againft  th^t  fyftem  is  e« 
luded.  Among  thefe  reafonings,  particular  fire& 
has  always  been  laid  on  the  infiantaneousnefs  with 
which  our  affections  operate,-  and  the  moral  fenfe 
approves  or  condemns ;  and  on  our  total  want  of 
confcioufnefs,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our 
own  happinefs.  The  modern  advocates  for  the 
ielfifh  fyftem  admit  the  fad  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by 
their  opponents ;  and  grant,  that  after  the  moral 
fense  and  our  various  affedions  are  formed,  their 
exercife,  in  particular  cafes,  may  become  comjdetely 
diiinterefted ;  butfiill  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon 
a  regard  to  our  own  happinefs  thii,c  all  thefe  princi* 
p^  are  originally  grafted.  The  analogy  of  avarice 
will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  fcc^  of  this  theory.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  aption  is  ar- 
tificial. It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which  it 
enables  us  to  purchafe,  that  money  is  originally  de- 
fired  ;  and  yet,  in  procefs  of  time,  by  means  of  the 
agreeable  impreilions  which  are  affociated  with  it, 
it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own  fake ;  and  even 
continues  to  be  an  objedi:  of  our  purfuit,  long  after 
we  have  loft  all  relifh  for  thofe  enjoyments  which  it 
enables  us  to  command.  ^ 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy 
on  the  fubjeCl,  I  ihsdl  content  myfelf  with  obferving, 
in  general,  that  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond 

universality  of  its  applications  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  that 
oif  the  principle  of  attraction  in  physic*:  "  Here,'*  says  he,  "  is  a 
*<  kind  of  attraction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to 
*^  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  shew  itself 
«  in  as  many  and  aa  various  forms.'*  Trtiit,  if  Hum.  Nat.  vol.  i. 
p.  80 
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which  the  theory  of  affociation  cannot  poilibly  be  car- 
ried ;  for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  for- 
mation of  new  principles  of  aftion,  proceeds  on  the 
fuppofition  that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly 
«xifiing  in  the  mind.  The  great  queftion  then  is, 
when  we  are  arrived  at  this  limit  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the  fimple  and  origin- 
al laws  of  our  conftitutibn.  » 

In  condu^ng  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaims,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps,  juft- 
ly,  for  a  difpofition  to  multiply  original  principles  to 
an  unneceffary  degree.  It  may  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  notf  fome- 
tipnes  been  mifled  by  too  eager  a  defire  of  abridging 
their  number. 

Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, and  the  leaft  dangerous.  It  is  the  leafi  coni- 
mon,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to 
the  vanity  of  a  theorift  ;  and  it  is  the  leaft  danger- 
ous, becaufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
give  rife  to  a  fuppreflion,  or  to  a  mifreprefentation 
of  fafts  ;  or  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  by 
beftowing  upon  it  an  appearance  of  fyftematical  per- 
fedion,  to  which,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  is  not  enti- 
tled. 

Abftrafting,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
which  muft  always  refult  from  a  precipitate  reference 
of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not  feem 
to  me  that  the  theory  in  queftion  has  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  has,  indeed, 
fome  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofophy  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  ;  but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  conclu^ 
Cons  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we 
were  to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of  aftion  are 
acquired  ;  fo  llriking  a  difference  among  them  muft 
ftill  be  admitted,  as  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  clearly 
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thcrfe  univerfal  laws  which  where  intended  to  rqp* 
late  hnman  condud,  from  the  local  habits  which  art 
formed  by  education  and  faihion.  It  muft  fiiU  be 
admitted,  that  while  fome  adive  principles  are  oon^ 
fined  to  patdcular  individuals,  or  to  particular  tribes 
of  men ;  there  are  others,  which,  arifing  from  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  all  the  iituations  of  mankimd 
muft  agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  Such 
adive  princtides  as  fall  under  this  laft  deicription, 
.  at  whatever  period  of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  no  le(s  than 
the  inftind  of  fudion  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
3Cf|uired  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be 
iranked  among  the.  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  leb 
than  the  original  percepticms  of  any  of  our  other 
■fenfes.^ 

Leavings  t&erefore,  the  queftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  adkve  principles,  and  of  the  moral  hC" 
ulty,  to  be  the  fubged  of  future  difcuffion,  I  (hall 
condude  this  Sedion  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more 
|ira£tical  nature. 

It  has  been  fhewn  by  different  writers,  how  mudbi 
of  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  material  objeSs  arifes 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  haye  been 
taught  to  affociate  with  them.  The  impreffion  pro- 
duced on  the  external  fenfes  of  a  poet,  by  the  moft 
firiking  fcene  in  nature,  is  predfely  the  fame  with 
what  is  produced  on  the  fenfes,  of  a  peafant  or  a 
tradefman ;  yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  plea- 
fure  refulting  from  this  imprefiion !  A  great  part  o£ 
this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be  afcribed,  to  the 
ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  fhidies  and 
imufements  of  the  poet  have  affodated  with  his  or- 
ganical  perceptions. 

A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious objefts  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner  }  and  frequently  what  one  tiian  con£ders  as 

Uu 
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eflendal  to*lifo  hapfniiefi/is  regarded  witii«iadiife#» 
46nce  or  diflike  by  another.  Of  'thefe  (fiftrence»  ^ 
CfnAioDy  tnuch  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcriblfd  toanfirverfr 
t7  of  conftitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employ-* 
ment  <tf  the  intelle&uai  or  active  powers  ag^Pecabte 
t0osie  man,  which  is  not  equally  fo-to  aift)fther;<^rBiit 
:mtich  13  alfo  to  be  afcribed  to  the  eff^  of  affindbidoii') 
trhich,  prior  to  any  experience  of  hitouui  Hfk^  ocai^ 
nefb  pleaikg  ideas  and  pleafing  iieeliiigrf  with  di&i^ 
ent  objects,  m  the  minds  of  di^eft«nt  pferfens. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  aflbcil^tions^  every  mssk 

appears  to  his  ndghbor  to  purfue  the  objeSt  of  iib 

'^ihes,  with  a  zeal  difproportidnid  to  its  intrinfic 

iralue ;  and  the  prilofopher  (whpfe  principal  mijcf^ 

-mint  -aiifes  from  fpecuUtion)  U  £requeiitly  apt  ^0 

{jODile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  adive  part  4Qf 

inrtaddnd  purfue,  wliat  sdppear  i6  him  to  te  mere 

.ihadows.    This  view  of  huitaan  affiteii  ioiiHMVtttets 

have  icarried  fo  far,  as  to  reprefetit  life  as  ^  &ene  of 

mere  illufions,  where  the  mind  refers  to  the  objeds 

around  it,  a  coloring  which  exifts  only  in  itfelf ;  and 

where,  as  the  Poet  expreffes  it, 

— "  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rajs, 

<^  Those  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days." 

It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  rcprefentations  of 
human  life  be  ufeful  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  affo- 
ciations  which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in 
early  youth,  are  frequently  a  fource  of  inconvenience 
and  of  mifcondu  A,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ;  but  that 
this  tendency  of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole, 
the  fum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be 
indifputable  ;  and  the  infiances  in  which  it  miileads 
us  from  our  duty  and  our  happinefs,  only  prove,  to 
what  important  ends  it  might  be  fubfervient,  if  it 
.were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting 
them  in  their  full  extent)  juftif y  the  pra^ical  infer- 
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enMS-wfaich  have  been  often  deduced  from  thein,witli 
refped:  to  the  vanity  of  our  purfuits*  In  every  cafe^ 
indeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment  depends  upon  aflb- 
dation,  it  may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arifes 
from  the  mind  itfelf ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low, that  th^kexternal  objeft  which  cuftom  has  ren- 
dered the  caufe  or  theoccafion  of  agreeable  emotions, 
is  indifferent  to  our  happinefs.  The  effeA  which 
the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  affociation  ;  but 
his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  exquif- 
ite :  nor  are  the  objeds  of  his  admiration  of  the  leis 
value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  their  princi- 
pal charms  from  the  embellifhments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  buiinefs  of  education,  not  to  counterad, 
in  any  inftance,  the  eftabliChed  laws  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  but  to  direA  them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 
That  the  influence  of  early  affociations  on  the  mind 
might  be  employed,  in  the  moil  effectual  manner,  to 
aid  our  moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from  the 
effeds  which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling 
men  to  a  courfe  of  adion  which  their  reafon  forces 
them  to  condemn  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  happinefs  of  human  life  might  be 
increafed,  and  its  pains  diihiniihed,  if  the  agreeable 
ideas  and  feelings  which  children  are  fo  apt  to  con- 
neft  with  events  and  with  fituations  which  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firmly  affociated  in 
their  apprehenfions»  with  the  duties  of  their  ftations, 
with  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  with  thofe  beauties 
of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

Thefe  obfervations  coincide 'nearly  with  the  an- 
tient  ftoical  doftrine  concerning  the  influence  of 
imagination*  on  morals ;  a  fubjed,  on  which  many.  |m- 

*  According  to  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  words  Imagination 
and  AssociatioHyin  this  work,  their  effects  are  obviously  distinguish- 
able. I  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note  [R.] 
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portant  remarks,  (though  exprefled  iaa  form  differ^ 
ent  from  that  which  modern  philofbphers  have  in- 
troduced,  and,  perhaps^  not  altog^her  fo  precife  and 
accurate,)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Epic* 
tetus,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  Antoninus.*  This 
doftrine  of  the  Stoicd  fchqol.  Dr.  Abenfide  has  ia 
view  in  the  following  paflage  : 

*<  Action  treads  the  path 

'  **  In  which  Opinion  sajs  he  follows  good, 
**  Or  ffies  from  evil  $  and  Opinion  gives 
**  Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  seen* 
<<  Was  drawn  by  fiancy,  lovely  or  deformed  : 
<<  Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  tme,  ^ 

^  Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 

'  '<  With  glaring  coloors  and  distorted  lines. 
^  Is  there  a  man,  who  atthesound  of  dealh 
^  Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terror  oonjar'd<u|^ 
^  And  black  before  him :  nought  but  deat^M  gjnms 
*^  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  thebmk 
'<  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 
**  An  unknown  depth  ?   Alas !  in  such  a  mind, 
^'  If  no  bright  forms  ot  excellence  attend 
^  The  image  of  his  country  ;  nor  the  pomp 
^  Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
*^  Of  justice  on  her  tiirone,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
*^  The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame : 
**  Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
**  Or  stand  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 
*^  Than  to  betray  his  country  ?  And  in  act 
'^  W^ill  he  not  chuse  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  ? 
**  Here  vice  begins  then.'*t 

*  See  what  Epictetus  has  remarked  on  the  xp^ais  iia  h7  ftaret- 

wtm*  (Arrian,  1.  i.  c.  12.)  *Oi^  an  voXXaaus  ^avraaBw^  rotavm  90s 
tvratt  n  haifoia,  panjrrtratt  yat^  inro  rm  ^ocvvao'im  n  "^vx"^*  /3«vrt  mi 
eufrnty  rp  awt^tt^  run  romrm  (patrato'tuvy  d(C.  &C»  Anton«  It  V«  C 
16. 

i  Pleasnres  of  Imaginatioui  b  iii. 
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SECTION  IV. 

GmeraJ  Remarks  on  the  Subftils  treated  in  fieforegoii^ 

SeSums  tff  this  Chapter* 

IN  perufiog  the  foregoing  Se£|ions  of  this  Chap^ 
ter,  I  am  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  many  of  the  obfetvations  which  I  have 
made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more  general 
principles.  I  am  alfo  aware,  that,  to  the  followerg 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  fimilar  objection  will  occur  agaiiift 
all  the  other  parts  of  this' work;  and  that  it  will  appear 
to  them  the  effed  of  inexcufaUe  prejudice,  that  I 
ihould  ftop  fhort  fo  frequently  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena ;  when  he  has  accounted  in  fo  fati£- 
fadory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  afibciation  of 
ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature 
exhibits^ 

To  this  ob^dtton,  I  iball  not  feel  myfelf  much  in* 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my 
obfervations  are  candidly  and  accurately  fiated  fo 
far  as  they  reach.  Suppofing  that  in  fome  cafes  I 
may  have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeculations, 
although  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfed,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  ftanding  in  oppofition  to  the  conclii- 
iions  of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  fzirther  to  obferve,  that  fuck 
views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  fuppofing  the  objeflion  to  be  well- 
founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  mdlfpenfably  nece£- 
fary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive  theories  concerning  it, 
which  fome  eminent  writers  of  th^  prefent  age 
have  been  ambitious  to  form.  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thele  theories,  I  Ihall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment  •    I  fliall  oiily  remark. 
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that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difcov- 
ery  has  been  gradual,  from  the  lefs  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  it  would  be 
Angular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philolophy  of  the  Hu- 
)naa  Mijid,  a  fcience,  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  confeffedly  in  its  infancy^  and  which  certainly 
labours  under  many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
a  fiep  fhould,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  (ingle  princi- 
ple comprehending  all  the  particular  ^phenomena 
>which  we  know. 

Suppofing  fuch  a  theory  to  be  completely  efiablifh- 
-ed,  it  would  ftill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  ftui 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  fteps.  One  of  the  moft 
important  ul'es  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a 
permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of  the 
particular  fafts  which  we  were  previoully  acquaint- 
ed with  ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  under- 
ftood,  unleis  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  or* 
der  ot  inveftigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  conducing  the 
ftudies  of  others,  to  familiarife  their  minds,  as  com- 
pletely as  poffible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  have  the  direfl:  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
confcioufnefs,  before  direfting  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpecula- 
tive  curiofity.  In  natural  philofophy,  fuppofing  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  ftill  be  pro- 
per, or  rather  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  accuf- 
tom  ftudents,  in  the  firft-ftage  of  their  phyfical  edu* 
cation,  to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  fad;s 
which  fall  under  our  aftual  obfervation,  and  about 
which  all  the  praftical  arts  of  life  are  converfant.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there  are 
many  general  fafts  for  which  we  have  the  direft 
evidence  of  confciousnefs.  The  words  Attention, 
Conception,  Memory,  Abftraftion,  Imagination, 
Curiofity,  Ambition,  Compaflion,  Refentment,  ex- 
prefs  powers  and  principles  of  our  nature,  whici^ 
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^ETvery  man  may  ftudy  by  reflecting  on  his  own  in- 
ternal operations.  Words  correfponding  to  thefe, 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  conlid- 
€red  as  forming  the  firft  attempt  towards  a  philo- 
phical  cladification  of  intelle6:ual  and  moral  phe- 
nomena. Such  a  clailification,  however  imperfed 
and  indiftinft,  we  may  be  aflured,  muft  have  fome 
foundcttion  in  nature ;  and  it  is  at  lead:  prudent,  for 
a  phiiofopber  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the  ground-work 
of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only  direds  our 
attention  to  thofe  facts  in  the  human  conftitution, 
on  which  every  folid  theory  in  this  branch  of  £ci- . 
^^nce  muft  be  foimded  ;  but  to  the  fads,  which,  iu 
all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
Jdnd,  to  be  the  mod  ftriking  and  important  ;  and  of 
.which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  obje£):  of  theorifb, 
iiot  to  fupercedc,  but  to  facilitate  the  ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that 
many  of  the  fads  which  our  confcioufhefs  would 
lead  us  to  confider,  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  as  ulti- 
mate fads  are  refolvable  into  other  principles  fiill 
more  general.  "  Long  before  we  are  capable  of 
refledion,"  (fays  Dr.  Reid)  "  the  original  per- 
ceptions and  notions  of  the  mind  are  fo  mixed, 
compounded  and  decompounded,  by  habits,  aflb- 
ciations,  and  abftradions,  that .  it  is  extremely 
*'  difficult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its  own 
footfteps,  and  trace  back  thbfe  operations  which 
have  employed  it  fince  it  firft  began  to  think 
**  and  to  ad."  The  fame  author  remarks,  that, 
**  if  we  could  obtain  a  diftind  and  full  hiftory 
'"  of  all  that  hath  pafled  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from 
the  beginning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  how  its  infant  faculties  be- 
gan to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and 
ripened  all  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  ienti- 
ments,  which  we  find  in  ourfelves  when  we  come  to 
be  capable  of  refledion }  this  would  be  a  treafure  of 
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•*  Natural  Hiftory,  which  would  probably  give  more 
"  light  into  the  human  faculties,  thin  all  the  fyftems 
"  ot  philofuphers  about  them,  fince  the  beginning  of 
*'  the  world."  To  accomplilli  an  analyfii  of  thefe  . 
complicated  phenomena  into  the  fimple  auid  original 
principles  nf  our  conftituiion,  is  the  great  objed  of 
this  branch  of  philofophy  ;  but,  in  order  to  fucceed, 
it  is  neoeffary  to  alcertain  fads  before  we  begin  to 
reafon,  and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  inUance, 
till  we  have  completely  fecured  the  ground  that  we 
have  gained.  Such  a  caution,  which  Is  neceflary  in 
all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  necef- 
iary  here,  where  the  very  fa£ts  from  which  all 
our  inferences  mull  be  drawn,are  to  be  afcertain- 
ed  only  by  the  moil  patient  attention  ;  and,  where 
almoil  all  of  them  are,  to  a  qreat  degree,  difguiled  : 
partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  language,  and 
partly  by  the  millaken  theories  of  phllofophers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  tlhat,  iMiOt^  1  h&ve  ivcdbftA 
the  phrafe  of  the  A&K;i»tiQ&-pf  Ideaft,ia  com^ince 
with  common  1at]guu;e,l  am  hr  from  hAog  cooh- 
pletely  latisfied  with  this  mode  of  exprdEon.  I  halve 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expo'Ie  myfelf 
to  the  ceofure  of  deUverlug  old  dodnne^ln  knew 
form. 

At  I  have  endeavored  to  ecofilaf  it  ^ith  icsmtioit, 
I  hope  that  it  has  not  often  nufled  me:  in  my,  rea£btt> 
ings.  At  the  fame  tinie*,I  am  more  and '  morfa  too- 
vinced  of  the  -advantsges  to  be  derived  -Gniat  a  re- 
formation of  the  common  languagie^in  naoftof  thie 
branches  of  fdence.  How  nmch  'fnch  a  v^ortnti- 
tion  has  efle&ed  in  Chetoifiry  is  we|l  known  v  audit 
is  evidently  much  more  neceflary  in  the  Philofophy 
of  Mind,  where  the  prevailing  langiiage  adds  to  the 
common  inaccuracies  of  popular  expremonSi  the^'pa- 
cufiar  difadvantage  of  being  all  fuggeiled  by  the. a* 
nalogy  of  matter.    Often,  in  the  compofition  of  this 
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^ork,  have  I  recoUefted  the  advice  of  Bergman  to 
Moi-veau.*  "  In  reforming  the  nomenclature  of 
««  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  which  is  improper. 
«  They  who  underftand  the  fubjeft  already,  will  fuf- 
•*  fer  no  inconvenience  ;  and  they  to  whom  the  fub- 
^  jeft  is  new,  will  comprehend  it  with  the  greater 
"  facility."  But  it  belongs  to  fuch  authors  ahme, 
as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  fcience  by  their 
own  difcoveries,  to  introduce  innovations  in  Ian- 
guage  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs* 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

OF  MEMORY. 

SECTION  I. 

General  Obfervations  on  Memory. 

AMONG  the  various  powers  of  the  underftand- 
ing  there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentively  ex- 
amined  by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which  fo  ma- 
ny important  fads  and  obfervations  have  been  col- 
leded,  as  the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to 
be  albribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  metaphyfical  invefligations,  and  partly  to 

*  "  Lesavant  Professeur  d'Upsal,  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoic 
**  a  M.  dc  Morveau  dans  Its  ckrniers  temps  dt:  sa  vie,  ne 
**  faites  graces  a  aucunc  dcnoniinaiion  impropre.  Ccux 
"  qui  savcnt  dcja  enic-ndront  toujours  ;  ceux  qui  ne  saveiu 
•*  pas  encore  enteiidront  pluioi/'  Mcihode  de  iViCiiienclau 
Chemiquc,  par  M  iVl,  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  &c, 

Ww 
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its  immecUate  fubferviency,  not  only  to  the  purfuits 
of  fdence,  but  to  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  many  of  its  moft  curious  laws 
had  been  obferved,  long  before  any  analyfis  was  at- 
tempted of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  have 
for  many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  max- 
ims which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatife  of  edu- 
cation. Some  important  remarks  on  the  fubjeft, 
may,  in  particular,  be  colle6led  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  rhetoriciatis. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ;  but  it  always  expreffes  fome 
modification  of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to 
treafure  up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,  the  knowl- 
edge we  acquire  ;  a  faculty  which  is  obvioufly  the 
great  foundation  of  all  intelledxial  improvement,  and 
without  which,  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
the  moft  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies 
two  things :  a  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge  j 
and  a  power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts  when 
we  have  occafion  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  word 
Memory  isfometimes  employed  to  exprefs  the  capa- 
city, and  fometimes  the  power.  •  When  we  fpeak  of 
a  retentive  memory,  we  ufe  it  in  the  former  fenfe  j 
when,  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  ftock 
of  knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our 
thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  fometimes  they  re- 
cur to  us  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  leaft,  without  any  in- 
terference on  our  part ;  in  other  x:afes,  they  are  re- 
called, in  confequence  of  an  effort  of  our  will.  For 
the  former  operation  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  ap- 
propriated name  in  our  language,  diftincl  from  Mem- 
ory. The  latter,  too,  is  often  called  by  the  fame 
name,  but  is  more  properly  diftinguiflied  by  the 
word  Recolleftion. 

There  are,  I  believe,  fome  other  acceptations  be- 
fides  thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  oc 
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csifionally  employed ;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  millead  us  in  our  prefent  inquiries, 
I  fliall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illuftration  of  dif- 
tindions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers  might 
mppear  uninterefting  and  minute.  One  diftindion 
oidy,  relative  to  this  fubjed,  occurs  to  me,  as  defer- 
ving  particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe, 
thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind, 
may  recur  to  us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the 
paft,  or  of  any  modification  of  time  whatever ;  as 
when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by  heart 
or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  abfent  friend. 
In  this  laft  inflance,  indeed,  philofophers  diflinguilh 
the  act  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  Conception  ; 
but  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  and  frequently  even  in 
philofophicdl  writing,  it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion 
of  Memory.  In  thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  operations  of  this  faculty  do  not  necef* 
iarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  paft. 

The  cafe  is  diflferent  with  refpeft  to  the  memory 
of  events.  When  I  think  of  thefe,  I  not  only  recal 
to  the  mind  the  former  objefts  of  its  thoughts,  but 
I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular  point  of  time  ;  fo 
that  of  every  fuch  aft  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the 
paft  is  a  neceflary  concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  diftindion, 
in  order  to  obviate  an  objeftion  which  fome  of  the 
phenomena  of  Memory  leem  to  prefent,  againft  a 
dodrine  which  I  formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of 
the  powers  of  Conception  and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in 
which  any  objeft  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recol- 
leftion  of  tlie  event  muft  neceflarily  involve  an  a6t 
of  Conception.  Thus,  when  I  think  of  a  dramatic 
reprefentation  which  I  have  recently  feen,  my  recol- 
le&ion  of  what  I  law,  neceflarily  involves  a  concep- 
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tion  of  the  different  adors  by  whom  it  was  perform* 
ed.  But  every  a£):  of .  recollection  which  relates  to 
events,  is  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  their  paft  ex- 
iftence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  conclu* 
iion  with  the  do&rine  formerly  maintained  concern- 
ing Conception,  according  to  which  every  exertion 
of  that  power  is  accompanied  with  a  belief,  that  its 
objeft  exifts  before  us  at  the  prefent  moment  ? 

The  only  .way  that,  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this 
difficulty,  is  by  fuppofing,  that  the  remembrance  of 
a  paft  event,  is  not  a  fimple  ad  of  the  mind  :  but 
that  the  mind  firft  forms  a  conception  of  the  event, 
and  then  judges  from  circumftances,  of  the  period  of 
time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred :  a  fuppoiition 
which  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  one,  invented  to 
anfwer  a  particular  purpofe  ;  but  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to  faft  :  for  if  we  have 
the  power,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  of  conceiving  a 
paft  event  without  any  reference  to  time,  it  follows, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which 
memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  neceffarily  acco  mpa- 
nied  with  a  belief  'jf  paft  exiftence,  in  a  way  analo* 
gous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are. accompa- 
nied with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  their 
objects  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the  e- 
vent  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened, 
is  a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumftan- 
ces. So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  concep- 
tion of  any  particular  objedl  connefted  with  the  e- 
vent,  we  believe  the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  objedl ; 
but  this  belief,  which  in  moft  cafes,  is  only  momen- 
tary, is  inftantly  corre<9:ed  by  habits  rf  judging  ac- 
quired by  experience  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  mind  is 
difengaged  from  fuch  a  belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to 
refer  the  event  to  the  period  at  which  it  aftually 
happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent  inftantaneoufnefa 
of  fuch  judgments  be  confidered  as  an  unfurm9unta" 
ble  objection  to  the   doctrine   now  advanced,   by 
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thofe  who  have  reflefted  on  the  perception  of  dift- 
anee  obtained  by  fight,  which,  although  it  feems  to 
be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  ot  touch,  has  '  een 
ihewn  by  philofophers  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judgment 
founded  on  experience  and  obfervation.  The  re- 
ference we  make  of  paft  events  to  the  particular 
points  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  more  we  confider  the  fubjeft, 
be  found  the  more  ftrikingly  analogous  to  the  efti- 
mates  of  diftance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myfelf,  fatisfied  with 
the  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  reafonings  lead, 
I  am  far  from  expeAing  that  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame 
with  all  my  readers.  Some  of  their  objeftions, 
which  I  can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe,  be  ob- 
viated by  a  little  farther  difcuflion  ;  but  as  the  quef- 
tion  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiofity,  and  has  no  ne- 
ceffary  connexion  with  the  obfervations  I  am  to 
make  in  this  Chapter,  I  fliall  nor  profecute  the  fub« 
jeft  at  prefent.  The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form  con- 
cerning it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  do6tvine% 
maintained  in  this  work,  excepting  to  a  particular 
fpeculation  concerning  the  belief  accompanying  con- 
ception, which  I  ventured  to  ftate,  in  treafing  of 
that  fubjeft,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  be  extreme- 
ly doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opinions  I  refpeft,  I  pro- 
pofed  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  fuitable  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fuch  an  enquiry.  The  remaining  obferva- 
tions  which  I  am  to  make  on  the  power  of  memory, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  impor- 
tance, will  fumifti  but  Httle  room  for  a  diverfity  of 
judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one  of 
the  mod  obvious  and  ftriking  queftions  that  occurs, 
is,  what  the  circumftances  are  which  determine  the 
memory  to  retain  fome  things  in  preference  to  oth- 
ers ?  Among  the  fubjefts  which  fucceffively  occupy 
our  thoughts,  by"  far  the  greater  number  vaniflx, 
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without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  ;  while  others 
become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourfelves,  and,  by  their 
accumulations,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual 
progrefe  in  knowledge.  Without  pretending  to  ex- 
nauft  thefubjeft,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with 
a  partial  {oiution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuftrating  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  our 
nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  con* 
necled  ;  attention,  and  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

I  endeavored  in  a  former  chapter  to  Ihew,  that 
there  is  a  certain  ad  of  the  mind,  tdiftinguiftied, 
both  by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of 
attention,)  without  which  even  the  objefts  of  our 
perceptions  make  no  impreilion  on  the  memory.  It 
is  alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  perma- 
nence of  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  leaves  in 
the  memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  was  originally  given  to  it.  The  obfer- 
vation  has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifeft- 
ly  true,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  offer  any  illuflration 
of  it.* 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  at- 
tention, confidored  in  the  relation  in  which  it  flands 
to  memory,  that  although  it  be  a  voluntary  a£l,  it 
requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  com- 

*  It  seems  to  b?  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  atten- 
tion, that  it  is  easier  to  get  by  heart  a  composition,  after  a  very 
few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each,  than 
after  a  hundred  readings  without  such  an  effort.  The  effort  rouses 
the  attention  from  tliat  languid  state  in  which  it  remains,  while 
the  mind  is  giving  a  passive  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fact 
is  remarked  by  lord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  b^^  him  on  the  same 
principle  to  whioh  I  have  referred  it. 

<'  Quae  expectantur  et  attentionem  exeitant,  melius  haerent  qnam 
*^  quae  pnietervolant.  Itaque  si  scriptum  aliqiiod  vicies  perlegens, 
*'  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  disces,  quam  si  illud  legas  decies, 
*^  tentando  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit  raemoria,  inspiciendo 
"  librum." 

Bacon,  Nov,  Org,  lib.  ii.  apb.  26. 
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mand.  In  the  cafe  of  objeds  to  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which 
are  calculated  to  roufe  the  curiofity,  or  to  affecl  any 
of  pur  paQions,  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them, 
as  it  were  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any  effort  on 
our  part,  of  which  we  are  confcious  How  perfeft- 
ly  do  we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a  long  courfe 
of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- writings  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, although  we  nevef  took  any  particular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  objed  does  not  intereft  fome  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with  a  wiih 
to  treafure  lip  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind^ 
without  our  being  able  to  command  that  degree  of 
attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next 
time  we  fee  it.  A  perfon,  for  example,  who  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horfes  or 
to  cattle,  may  ftudy  for  a  confiderable  time  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  horfe  or  of  a  bullock,  without  being 
able  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on  his 
identity  ;  while  a  horfe-dealer  or  a  grazier  recolleds 
many  hundreds  of  that  clafs  of  animals  with  which 
he  is  converfant,  as  perfedlly  as  he  does  the  faces  of 
his  acquaintances.  Jn  order  to  account  for  this,  I 
would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a  volun- 
tary ad,  and  although  we  are  always  able,  when  we 
choofe,  to  make  a  momentary  exertion- of  it  ;  yet, 
unlefs  the  objeQ:  to  which  it  is  dereded  be  really  in- 
terefling,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  curiofity,  the  train 
of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our 
purpofe.  When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in 
ftudying  fuch  an  objed:,  it  is  not  an  exclufive  and 
fteady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  lofing 
fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  inftant  ;  and 
the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  confcitms,  are 
not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be)  efforts  of 
uncommon  attention,  but  unfuccefsful  attempts  to 
Jkeep  the  mind  fteady  to  its  object,  and  to  exclude 
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the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time  to  time 
foliciting  its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a  fadt  which  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  obje£i:s  are  eafily  remembered  which 
afFed  any  of  the  paffions.*  The  paffion  affifts  the 
memory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  con- 
nection between  them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the 
time  it  continues,  a  fteady  and  exclufive  obje<%  to  the 
attention. 

The  conneftion  between  memory  and  the  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas,  is  fo  flriking,  that  it  has  been  (uppefed 
by  fome,  that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be 
refolved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is  evidendy 
not  the  cafe.  The  affociation  of  ideas  connects  our 
various  thoughts  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent 
them  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order ;  but  it  prefup- 
pofes  the  exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  prefuppofes  a  faculty  of  retain- 
ing the  knowledge  which  we  acquire.  It  involves 
alio  a  power  of  recognizing,  as  former  objects  of  at- 
tention, the  thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur 
to  us  ;  a  power  which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of 
our  nature  which  is  called  the  affociation  of  ideas. 
It  is  poffible,  furely,  that  our  thoughts  might  have 
fucceeded  each  other,  accorciing  to  the  fame  laws  as 
at  prefent,  without  fuggefting  to  us  at  all  the  idea  of 
the  paft  ;  and,  in  faft,  this  fuppofition  is  realifed  to 
a  certain  degree  in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who 
retain  pretty  exactly  the  information  which  they  re- 
ceive, but  are  fometimes  unable  to  recollect  in  what 
manner  the  particulars  which  they  find  conneded 

*  "  Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmus  parvas,  usitatas,  quotidianas,  eas 
*'  meminlsse  non  solemus  ;  propterea  quod  nulla  nisi  nova  aut  ad- 
*^  mirabiii  re  commovetur  animus.  At  si  quid  videmus  aut  audi- 
**  mus  egregie  turpe,  aut  honestum,  inusitatum,  magnum,  iiicredi- 
"  bile,  ridiculum,  id  diu  memixiisse  consiuevimus." 

yld  Herenn.  lib.  3.    - 
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together  in  their  thoughts,  at  firft  came  into  the 
mind  ;  whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream, 
or  were  communicated  to  them  in  converfation. 

On  the  other  hand^it  is  evedent,  that  without  the 
aifociating  principle^  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  ocur 
to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe ;  for  the  moft 
important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  re- 
mained latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thcfe  occa« 
fions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  imme- 
diately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of 
our  nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made 
to  pafs^  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and 
to  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice  as  fubje<5b  of  medi- 
tation, but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for 
the  ^id  of  our  paft  experience,  the  occafion  itfelf  re- 
cals  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fubjed  which 
that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analy« 
fis  of  memory  fufficiently  accurate  for  my  prefent 
purpofe  :  fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate 
the  fame  fubjeft  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the 
remaining  feftions  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we 
have  proceeded  fo  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
Memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and 
to  afcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  ftands  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  we  have  advan- 
ced as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft  permits.  The  various  th?ories  which 
have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  im- 
preflions  in  the  fenforium,  are  obvioufly  too  unphi- 
lofophical  to  deferve  a  particular  refutat  ion.*  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot 
fpeak  on  the  fubjed  without  employing  exprejSions 

»  See  Note  [S.] 

Xx 
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which  fugged  one  theory  or  another  ;    but  it  is  of 
importance  for  us  always  to  recoiled:,  that  thefe  ex« 
preflions  are  entirely  figurative,  and  afford  no  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer. 
It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this 
confideration,  that,    finding   it   impoffible   to   lay 
afide  completely  metaphorical  or  analogical  words,  I 
have  ftudied  to  avoid  fuch  an  uniformity  in  the  em- 
ployment of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  preference  to 
one  theory  rather  than  another  ;    and  by  doing  fo, 
have  perhaps  fometimes  be^n  led  to  vary  the  meta- 
phor oftener  and  more  fuddenly,  than  would  be 
proper  in  a  compofition  which  aimed  at  any  degree  ^ 
of  elegance.     This  caution  in  the  ufe  of  the  common 
language  concerning  memory,  it  feemed  to  me  the 
more  neceffary  to  attend  to,  that  the  general  difpo- 
fition  which  every  perfon  feels  at  the  commencement 
of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  thought  by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  cafe 
of  this  particular  faculty,  encouraged  by  a  variety  of 
peculiar  circumftances.     The  analogy  between  com- 
mitting a  thing  to  memory  that  we  wifli  to  remem- 
ber, and  engraving  on  a  tablet  a  faft  that  we  wifli  to 
record,  is  fo  ftriking  as  to  prefent  ilfelf  even  to  the 
vulgar  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  lefs  natural  to  indulge  the 
fancy  in  confidering  memory  as  a  fort  of  repofitory, 
in  which  we  arrange  and  preferve  for  future  ufe  the 
materials  of  our  information.     The  immediate  de- 
pendence, too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  ftate  of  the 
body,  whicfe  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any 
other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears  from  the  effecb 
produced  on  it  by  old  age,  difeafe,  and  intoxication,) 
is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe  who  have  not  been  much  con- 
verfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as  beftowing  fome  piau- 
fibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  its 
phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of   expreff- 
ing  a  wifli,    that    medical  writers   woul  d    be  at 
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more  pains  than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  ta 
afcertain  the  various  efFedb  which  are  produced 
on  the  memory  by  difeafe  and  old  age.  Thefe 
efieAs  are  widely  diverlified  in  different  cafes.  In 
fome  it  would  feem  that  the  memory  is  impaired,  in 
confequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion ;  in  others,  that  the  power  of  recolle&ion  is  dis- 
turbed, in  confequence  of  a  derangement  of  that  part 
of  the  conftitution  on  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
depends.  The  decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  com- 
mon effect:  of  age,feems  to  arife  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  It  is  probable,  that^as  we  advance  in 
years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by  fome 
phyficai  change  in  the  conftitution  ;  but  it  is  alfo 
reafonable  to  think,  that  it  lofes  its  vigor  partly  from 
the  effect  which  the  decay  of  our  fenfibiiity,  and 
the  extinction  of  our  paillons,  have,  in  diminiihing 
the  intereft  which  we  feel  in  the  common  occurren- 
ces of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in 
ordinary  cafes.  In  that  part  of  the  conftitution  on 
which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  depenc^s,  appears  from 
the  diftind:  and  circumflantial  recollection  v^hich  old 
men  retain  of  the  tranfaSdons  of  their  youth.*  In 
fome  difeafes,  this  part  of  the  conftitution  is  evident- 
ly affeded.  A  ftroke  of  the  paify  has  been  known, 
(while  it  did  not  deftroy  the  power  of  fpeech,)  to 
render  the  patient  incapable  of  recollecting  the  names 

*  Swift  somevt^here  expresses  his  surprise,  that  old  men  should 
remember  their  anecdotes  so  distinctly,  and  should,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  so  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  same  conversation ;  and  a  similar  remark  is  made  bj 
MoQtaigne,  in  one  of  his  Essays  :  **  Surtout  les  Vieiilards  sont 
"  dangereux,  a  qui  la  souvenance  des  choses  passccs  demeore,  et 
''  ODt  perdu  la  souvenance  de  leurs  redites." 

Liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind, 
connected  as  formerly  by  the  diflferent  associating  principles  ;  but 
that  the  power  of  attention  to  new  ideas  and  new  occurrences  is 
2tapair«d. 
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of  the  moft  fiamiliar  objeds.  What  is  {HU  more  re- 
markable, the  name  of  an  objeA  has  been  known  to 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  iight 
of  the  object  ceafed  to  fuggeft  the  name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  neccflary  confequence  of  a 
phyucal  changein  the  conftitution,  or  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence of  a  diminution  of  feniibility,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wife  man  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of  his 
nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  refult 
from  it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to 
remedy  this  defeft,  by  a  jBjreater  attention  to  arrange- 
ment in  their  tranfa£Hons,  and  to  clafiification  among 
their  ideas,  than  is  neceflary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
might  it  not  be  poffible,  in  the  lame  way,  to  ward 
off,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroachments 
which  time  makes  on  this  faculty  ?  The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  adUve  fcenes  of  life  to  the  laft 
moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  much  lels  of  a  want  of  recolleftion,  than 
their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing 
partly  to  the  effeft  which  the  purfuits  of  bufinefs 
muft  neceffarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of 
attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new 
habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually 
and  infenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its 
growing  infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of  mem- 
ory in  old  men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is 
a  cafe  that  happens  not  un frequently,)  feems  to  favor 
this  fuppofition. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  adlive,  and  an  ' 
honorable  life,  having  begun  to  feel  fome  of  the  ufu- 
al  effefts  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find  re- 
fources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againft  moft  of  the  in- 
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conveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly  atten- 
ded ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with 
the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver,  and  employ- 
ing his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefe,  has  convert- 
ed even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  fource  of  philo- 
fophical  amufement. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individuah. 

IT  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties. 
Memory  is  that  which  nature  has  beftowed  in  the 
moft  unequal  degrees  on  different  individuals  ;  and 
it  is  far  from  being  impoffible  that  this  opinion  may 
be  well  founded.  If,  however,  we  confider,  that, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory  fufr 
ficient  to  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to 
recognize,  at  the  firfl:  glance,  the  appearances  of  an 
infinite  number  of  familiar  objects  ;  belides  acquir- 
ing fuch  an  acquaintance  wdth  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  afl^irs,  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  diredHng  his  conduA  in  life  ;  we  fliall  be 
fatisfied  that  the  original  difparities  among  men,  in 
this  refped,  are  by  no  means  fo  immenie  as  they 
feem  to  be  at  firft  view  ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  different  habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  dif- 
ference of  fele6tion  among  the  various  objeds  and 
events  prefented  to  their  curiofity. 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub- 
fervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  collet):,  and  to  retain,  for 
the  future  regulation  of  our  conduA,  the  refults  of 
our  paft  experience  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe 
of  different  perfons,  muft  vary  j  firft,  with  the 
facility  of  niaking  the  original  acquifition  ;  fee- 
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ondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the  acquifitlon  ; 
and  thirdly,  with  the  quickneis  or  readinefs  with 
which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular  oc- 
cahons,  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  qualities,  therefore, 
of  a  good  memory  are,  in  the  firl);  place,  to  be  fuf- 
ceptible  ;  fecondly,  to  be  retentive  ;  and  thirdly,  to 
be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  uni- 
ted in  the  lame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet 
with  a  memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  and 
ready  ;  but  I  doubt  much)  if  fuch  memories  be  com- 
monly very  retentive  :  for,  fufccptibility  and  readi- 
nefs are  both  connected  with  a  facility  of  aiTociating 
ideas,  according  to  their  more  obvious  relations  ; 
whereas  retentivenefs^  or  tenacioufnefs  of  memory, 
depends  principally  on  what  is  feldom  united  with 
this  facility,  a  difpoiition  to  fyftem  and  to  philofoph- 
ical  arrangement.  Thefe  obfervations  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  illuttrate  more  particularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different 
fubjeft,  that  the  buik  of  mankind  being  but  little 
accuflomed  to  refleft  and  to  generalize,  aflbciate  their 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rela- 
tions ;  thofe,  for  example,  of  refemblance  and  of  ar- 
naiogy  ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  rela- 
tions arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place : 
whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher,  ideas  are 
commonly  affociated  according  to  thofe  relations 
wh^ch  are  brought  to  light  in  confequcnce  of  par- 
ticular efforts  of  attention  ;  fuch  as  the  relations  of 
Caufe  and  Effect,  or  of  Premifes  and  Conclufion. 
This  difference  in  the  modes  of  affociation  of  thefe 
two  claffes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  fome  very 
ftriking  diverfities  between  them  in  refpeft  of  in- 
tellectual character. 

In  the  firft  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  conned:  ideas  together  in  tlie 
mind  of  the  philofopher,  it  muit  neceffarily  hap^ien. 
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that  when  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  ac- 
quired knowledge,    time  and  refledion  will  be  re« 
quifite  to  enable  him  to  recoiled  it.    In  the  cafe  of 
thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  wht>  have  not  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  fcientlfic  purfuits  ;   as  their  ideas  are  con^ 
netted  together  according  to  the  rnofi  obvious  rela- 
tions ;  when  any  one  idea  of  a  dafs  is  prefented  to 
the  mind,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  others, 
which  fucceed  each  other  fpontaneoully  according 
to  the  laws  of  aflbciation.     In  managing,  therefore^ 
the  little  details  of  fome  fubaltern  employment,  in 
which  all  that  is  acquired,  is  a  knowledge  of  forms, 
and  a  difpofition  to  obferve  them,  the  want  of  a  fyf- 
tematical  genius  is  an  important  advantage ;  becaufe 
this  want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  fufceptible  of 
habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommo- 
date itfelf  perfedUy  to  the  daily  and  hourly  occur- 
rences of  its  fituation.     But  if,  in  this  refpeft,  men 
of  no  general  principles  have  an  advantage  over  the 
philofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in  another 
point  of  view ;    inafmuch   as  all   the  information 
which  they  poffefs,  muft  neceffarily  be  limited  by 
their  own  proper  experience  ;  whereas  the  philofo- 
pher, who  is  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  gen- 
eral principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of  thefe, 
to  arrange  the  fa£i:s  which  experience  has  taught 
him,  but  by  reafoning  from  his  principles  fynthetic- 
ally,  has  it  often  in  his  power  to  determine  fads  s 
priori,  which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining 
by  obfervation. 

^  It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles, 
that  the  intelleftual  defefts  of  the  philofopher,  are 
of  a  much  more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the 
mere  man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  ac- 
cident into  a  fcene  of  bufinefs,  more  time  will  per- 
haps be  necefl'ary  to  qualify  him  for  it,  than  would 
be  requifite  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  but  time 
and  experience  will  infallibly,  fooner  or  later,  fa^ 
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miliarife  his  mind  completely  with  his  ilctiation.  A 
capacity  for  lyftem  and  for  philofophital  arrange- 
ment, unlefs  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  early 
life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can  fcarcely  ever  bie 
made  afterwards  ;  and,  therefore,  the  defe£b  which 
I  already  mentioned,  as  conne^ed  with  early  and 
conftant  habits  of  bufinei^,  adopted  from  imitation, 
and  undirected  by  theory ;  may,  when  once  thefe 
habits  are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incura- 
ble. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoret- 
ical view  of  the  fubjed,  and  from  my  own  obferva- 
tions  as  far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wifii  to 
fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  very  perma- 
nently in  the  memory,  the  moft  eflFeftual  way  of  do- 
ing it,  is  to  refer  them  to  general  principles.  Ideas 
which  are  conne&ed  together  merely  by  cafual  rela- 
tions, prefent  themfelves  with  readinefs  to  the  mind^ 
fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  fitua- 
tion  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe  ;  but  when  a  change 
of  circumllances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objeds  of  our 
attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  efcape 
from  the  recolleftion  :  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that 
they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  method  of 
recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  thofe  ftudies  by 
which  they  were  at  firft  acquired.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  a  man  whofe  ideas,  prefentcd  to  him 
at  firft  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofoph- 
ically  arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles. 
When  he  wiflies  to  recoUecl  them,  feme  time  ancj 
reflection  will,  frequently,  be  neceflary  to  enable 
him  to  do  fo ;  but  the  information  which  he  has 
once  completely  acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to 
be  an  acquiiition  for  life ;  or  if*  accidentally,  any  ar- 
ticle of  it  fhould  be  loft,  it  may  often  be  recovered 
by  1  procefs  of  reafoning. 

Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the 
fludy  of  languages.    A  perfon  who  acquires  a  for* 
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eign  language  merely  by  the  ear>  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  commonly  fpeaks 
it,  while  he  remains  in  the  country  where  it 
is  fpoken,  with  more  readinefs  and  fluency,  than 
one  who  has  ftudied  it  grammatically ;  but  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  abfence,he  finds  himfelf  almoft 
as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  he  acquired  it.  A  lan- 
guage of  which  we  once  underftand  the  principles 
thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  lofe  by  difufe. 

A  philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ides,  is  atten- 
ded  with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a 
mind  where  the  prevailing  principles  of  aflbciation 
are  founded  on  cafual  relations  among  the  various 
objefts  of  its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  muft  necefla- 
rily  fucceed  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  dif- 
orderly  manner  ;  and  the  occafions  on  which  they 
prefent  themfelves,  will  be  determined  merely  by 
accident.  They  will  often  occur,  when  they  can- 
not be  employed  to  any  purpqfe  ;  and  will  remain 
concealed  from  our  view,  when  the  recoUedion  of 
them  might  be  ufefiil.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
confidered  as  under  our  own  proper  command. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  philofopher,  how  flow  foever 
he  may  be  in  the  recolledion  of  his  ideas,  he  knows 
always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  object.  When  he 
wiflies  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  pafl:  experience,  or  of 
his  former  conclufions,  the  occaflon,  itfelf,  fummons 
up  every  thought  in  his  mind  which  the  occafion  re- 
quires. Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers 
of  invention,  and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both 
are  always  at  hand,  and  are  prefented  to  his  view 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  connexion  and  arrangement, 
as  may  enable  him  to  trace,  with  eafe,  their  various 
relations.  How  much  invention  depends  upon  a  pa- 
tient and  attentive  examination  of  our  ideas,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  lefs  obvious  relations  which  fubfift 
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amoni^  them,  I  had  occafion  to  Ihow,  at  Ibme  lengtKJT 
in  a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  illuftrate  the  advantages  which  the  phiiof- 
opher  derives  in  the  purfuits  of  (cience,  from  that 
fort  of  ft-ftematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  ar- 
rangement give  him.  It  miy  however  be  doubted, 
whether  fuch  habits  be  equally  favorable  to  a  talent 
for  agreeable  converfatioh  ;  at  lealt,  for  that  lively, 
varied,  and  undudied  converfation,  which  forms  the 
principal  charm  of  a  proraifcuous  fociety.  Thecon- 
verfjtion  whicb  pleafes  generally,  muft  unite  the 
recommendations  of  quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and  of  varie- 
ty :  and  in  all  ihefe  three  refpecis,  that  of  the  phi- 
Jofopher  19  apt  to  bfe  deficient.  It  is  defident  in 
quicknefs,  becaufe  his  ideas  are  conne£led  by  rela- 
tions which  occur  only  to  an  attentive  and  collecled 
mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe  thefe  relations 
are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by  which  ideas 
are  affodated  in  ordinary  memories  ;.  but  the  flow 
difcoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion. 
As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  affociates- together,  are 
commonly  of  the  fame  clais,  or  at  leafr  are  referred 
to  the  fame  general  principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming tedious,  by  indulging  himfelf-  in  long  and 
fyfiematical  difcourfes  ;  white  anothCT,  poffeued  of 
the  moft  inferior  accomplifhments,  by  laying  his 
mind  completely  open  to  impreffioos  from  without, 
and  by  accommodating  continually  the  courfe  of  his 
own  ideas,  not  only  to  the  ideas  which  are  ftarted 
by  his  companions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unex- 
pected accident  that  may  occurto  give  them  a  new 
direftion,  is  the  life  and  foul  of  every  fociety  into 
which  h«  enters.  Even  the  anecdotes  which  the 
philofopher  has  colledied.  however  agreeable  they 
may  be  in  themfelves,  are  feldom  introduced  by  hhn 
into  converfation,  with  that  unftudted  but  happy 
propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men  of  the  worlds 
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^hofe  fefts  are  not  referred  to  general  principles^ 
4>ut  are  fuggefted  to  their  recoUeftion  'by  the  famil- 
'iar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  Nor  is 
it  the  imputation  of  tecJiouCaefs  merely,  to  which 
the  fyftematical  thinker  tnuft  fubmit  from  common 
obfervers.  It  is  but  rarely  poffible  to  explain  com- 
pletely,  in  a  promifcuous  fociety,  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  mod  iimple  theory  ;  and  as  nothing  ap« 
spears  weaker  or  more  abfurd  than  a  theory  which  is 
partially  ftated,  it  frequently  happens,  that  men  of 
ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  fink,  in  the  vuJgar  ap- 
prehemfion,  below  the  level  of -ordinary  underftand« 
ings.  "  Theoriarum  vires"  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  "  -in 
^  apta  et  fe  mutuo  fufiinente,  partium  harmonia  et 
"  quadam  in  orbem  demonflratione  confiftunt,  ide- 
*^  oque  per  partes  traditge  infirmae  funt." 

Before  leaving  the  fubjed  of  Cafual  Memory,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  how  much  foever 
•it  may  difijtialify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation,  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  loofe  and  rambling  compofition,  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  favorable-  With  fuch  perfbr- 
m^^nces;  it  is  often  pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in 
folitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  iiumor  for  con- 
verfation,ithan  for  connefted  thinking.  Montaigne 
is  unqueftionstbly  at  the  head  of  this  clafs  of  authors. 
"  What,  indeed,  are  his  Eflays,^*  (to  adopt  his  own 
account  of  them,)  "  but  grotefque  pieces  of  patch- 
"  work,  put  together  without  any  certain  figure ;  or 
"  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion,  but  what  is 
"  accidental  ?"* 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequenceof  the 
predominance  in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory 
above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which 
can  only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyftematical  ar- 
rangement.  As  the  paflage  is  extremely  chara6ter- 
ifticalof  the  author,  and  affords  a  flriking  cocfirma- 

*  Liv,  1.  chap.  27. 
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tion  of  fome  of  the  preceding  obfervatioris,  I  fliall 
give  it  in  his  own  words.  '^  Je  ne  tne  tiens  pas  bien 
^*  en  ma  poffeilion  et  difpofition :  le  hazard  y  a  plus 
^'  de  droit  que  moy :  Toccafion,  la  compagnie,  le 
^*  branle  meme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  efprit, 
que  je  n'y  trouve  lors  que  je  forde  et  employe  a 
part  moy,  Ceci  m'advieot  auffi,  que  je  ne  me 
•'  trouve  pafs  ou  je  me  cherch^ ;  et  me  trouve  plus 
^'  par  rencontre,  que  par  rinquiiition  de  mon  juge* 

«  ment/'t 

The  differences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  be- 
tween philofophical  and  cafual  Memory,  confiitute 
the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  refpeS; 
of  tljiis  faculty,  prefent  to  our  obfervation.  But 
there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  lefs  firiking  nature,  the 
confideration  of  which  may  allb  fuggell  fome  ufeftil 
reflections. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  fre- 
quently aflociated,  in  confequence  of  the  affociations 
which  take  place  among  their  arbitrary  figns.  In- 
dred,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our  general  fpeculations,  it  is 
difficult  to  fee  in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can 
be  affociated  ;  for,  I  before  endeavored  to  fliew, 
that  without  the  life  of  ligns  of  one  kind  or  another, 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  make  claffes  or  gen- 
era, objefts  of  our  attention. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expreffed, 
are  addreffed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and 
th(}  impreffions  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time 
when  we  firft  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us 
a  firmer  hold  of  it.  Vifible  objefts  (as  I  obferved  in 
the  Chapter  on  Conception)  are  remembered  more 
eafily  than  thofe  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aid- 
ed in  their  recolle6lion  by  the  impreflions  made  on 
the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on  the  ear.     Every 

*  Liv.  i.  chap.  1 0.     (Du  parler  prompt  ou  tardif.) 
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perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  ftudying  the  elements 
of  geometry,  hovir  much  his  recollection  of  the  theo- 
rems was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which  are  conne6):« 
ed  with  them  :  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty which  Uudents  commonly  find  to  remember 
the  propofitions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arifes 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they 
relate,^are  reprefented  by  firaight  lines,  which  do  not 
make  fo  ftrong  an  imprefilon  on  the  memory,  as  the 
figures  which  illuftrate  the  propofitions  in  the  other 
five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  obje6b  of  fight  natural- 
ly have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  dillin£lnefs  and 
the  permanence  of  the  impreflions  which  they  make 
on  the  memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes, 
through  life,  in  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ; 
becaufe  their  minds,  being  but  little  addided  to 
general  and  abftra<^  difquifition,are  habitually  eccu* 
pied,  either  with  the  immediate  perception  of  fuch 
objeds,  or  with  fpeculations  in  which  the  conception 
of  them  is  more  or  lefs  involved ;  which  fpeculations, 
fo  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  things  and  individ- 
ual events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no  afiifl- 
ance  from  language. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofe 
habits  of  abftraclion  and  generalifation  lay  him  con- 
tinually under  a  neceffity  of  employing  words  as  an 
inflrument  of  thought.  Such  habits  co-operating 
with  that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contrad  to 
things  external,  muft  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollection  and  con- 
ception with  refped:  to  vifible  objects  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  flrengthen  the  power  of  retaining  pro- 
pofitions and  reafonings  exprefied  in  language.  The 
common  fyfl:em  of  education,  too,  by  exercifing  the 
memory  fo  much  in  the  acquifition  of  grammar  rules, 
and  of  pafiages  from  the  antient  authors,  contributes 
greatly,  in  the  cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a 
capacity  for  retaining  words. 
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It  is  furprifing,  of  what  a  degree  of  culture,  our 
)>ower  of  retaining  a  fucceffion,  even  of  iniignificant 
founds,  is  fufceptible.  Infiances  fomedmes  occur,  of 
men  who  are  eaffly  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a 
long  poem,  compofed  in  a  language  of  which  they 
are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  I  have,  myfelf,  known 
more  than  one  inftance,  of  an  individual,  who  after 
having  forgotten  completely  the  claflical  ftudies  of 
his  childhood,  was  yet  able  to  repeat,  with  fluency, 
long  paflkges  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without  an^^ 
nexing  an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  fufceptibility  of  n^mory  with  refpeft  to 
words,  is  poflefled  by  ail  men  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  their  early  years,  and  is,  indeed,  neceflary 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language  ;  but 
unlefe  it  be  carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by  cor- 
ftant  exercife,  it  gradually  decays  as  we  advance  to 
maturity*  The  plan  of  educatioa  which  is  foUowed 
in  this  country,  however  imperfefi  in  many  respeds, 
falls  in  happily  with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and 
ftores  the  mind  richly,  even  in  infancy,  with  intei- 
leftual  treafures,  which  are  to  remain  with  it  through 
life.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which  comprehend 
fyftems,  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  of  the  principles  of  the 
dead  languages,  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  mem* 
ory,  when  the  underftanding  is  yet  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  import :  and  the  claflical  remains  of 
antiquity,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire  them  do 
little  more  than  furnifli  a  gratification  to  the  ear^ 
fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the  moft  re- 
fined enjoyment ;  and,  as  our  various  powers  grad- 
ually unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth,  without 
effort,  from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination, 
and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful  knowl- 
edge, particularly  with  refpeft  to  geographical  and 
chronological  details,  might  be  communicated  with 
advantage  to  children,  in  the  form  of  memorial  lines. 
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k  is  only  in  childhood,  that  fuch  details  can  be  learn- 
ed with  facility ;  and  if  they  were  once  acquired^ 
and  rendered  per£e£tly  familiar  to  the  mind,  our  ri- 
per years  would  be  fpared  much  of  that  painful  and 
uninterefting  labor,  which  is  perpetiially  diflracling, 
our  intelle6hial  powers,  from  thofe  more  important 
exertions,  for  which,  in  their  mature  fiate,  they  feem 
to  be  defiined* 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  ia  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  phylofophical  purfuits,  to  exer- 
cife  the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarcely  fail  to 
have  fome  e&d:  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recol- 
le^on  and  conception  with  refpe£b  to  feniible  ob-^ 
jeds  ;  and,  in  fad,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
whatever  advantage  the  philofopher  may  pofiefs  over 
men  of  little  education,  in  fiating  general. propofi- 
tions  and  general  reafonisgs^  he  is  commonly  infe- 
rior to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs  and  accuracy, 
when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objed  which 
he  has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnefT- 
ed  ;  fuppofing  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes, 
to  be  interefted  in  an  equal  degree,  I  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men 
unaccuftomed  to  refledion  are  able  to  give  to  the 
objeds  of  their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of 
the  livelinefs  and  correAnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelledual  habits  of 
cultivated  and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  anoth- 
er variety  of  memory  which  feems  to  have  fome 
connections  In  recognizing  vifible  objeds,  the  mem- 
ory of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general  appearance, 
that  of  another  attaches  itfelf  to  fome  minute  and 
diftinguifliing  marks.  A  peafant  knows  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits ;  a  botanili:, 
from  thofe  charafteriftical  circumfiances  on  which 
his  dafllfication  proceeds.  The  lafl:  kind  of  memo- 
ry is,  I  think,  moft  common  ameng  literary  men, 
and  ariies  from  their  habit  of  recollecting  by  me;m& 
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of  words*  It  is  evidently  nmch  eafier  to  exprefs  by 
a  deicriptioti,  a  number  ot  botanical  marks,  than  the 
general  habit  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  fame  remark  is  ap* 
plicable  to  other  cales  of  a  fimilar  nature.  But  to 
whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fad,  that  many  individuals  are  to  be  found; 
and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  although 
they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appearances 
of  objefts,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  correftnefs,  an 
immenfe  number  of  technical  diicriminations. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  inconveniencies,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  invefliga* 
tion  of  my  readers. 


SECTION  III. 

0/  the  improvement  of  Memory. "^Analyfis  of  the  Prind" 
pies  on  which  the  Culture  of  Memory  depends, 

THE  improvement  of  which  the  n^ind  is  fufcep- 
lible  by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the 
cafe  of  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  fa- 
culties.  The  fact  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in 
general  terms  ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  particular 
mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
conftitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philofophers 
with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory 
is  fufceptible  in  a  very  ftriking  degree,  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  ;  I  mean  the  improvement  which 
the  original  faculty  acquires  by  mere  exercife  ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  tendency  which  praftice  has  to  in- 
creafe  our  natural  facility  of  affociation.  This  efleft 
of  pradice  upon  the  memory,  ieems  to  be  an  ultin.ate 
law  of  our  nature,  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  in- 
ftance  of  that  general  law,  that  all  our  powers,  both 
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of  body  and  mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  apply- 
ing them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 

Befides,  however,  the  improvement  which  Mem« 
cry  admits  of,  in  confequehce  of  the  effefts  of  exer- 
cife  on  the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided 
in  its  operations,  by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon 
and  experience  fuggeft  for  employin^^  it  to  the  bcft 
advantage.  Thele  expedients  f urnifh  a  curious  fub- 
jed:  of  philofophical  examination :  -perhaps,  too,  the 
mquiry  may  not  be  altogether  without  ufe  ;  for,  al- 
though our  principal  refources  for  affifling  the  mem- 
cry  be  fuggefted  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  m  this,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  by  following 
out  fyftematically  the  hints  which  (he  fuggefts  to  us, 
a  farther  preparation  may  be  made  for  our  intelleft- 
tial  improvement. 

Every  perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  entering 
upon  any  new  fpecies  of  ftudy,  the  difficulty  of  treaf- 
uring  up  in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles  ; 
and  the  growing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  ref- 
pecl,  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  exterifive.  By 
analifing  the  diflferent  caufes  which  concur  in  produ- 
cing this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome 
conclufions  which  may  admit  of  a  praftical  applica-^ 
tion. 

1 .  .  In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is 
peculiarly  converfant,  are  connefted  together  by 
fome  particular  aflbciating  principle ;  in  one  fcience, 
for  example,  by  aflbciations  founded  on  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  effeft ;  in  another,  by  affociations  foun- 
ded  on  the  neceffary  relations  of  mathematical 
truths  ;  in  a  third,  on  affociations  founded  on  con- 
tiguity in  place  or  time.  Hence  one  caufe  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  memory  with  refpeft  to  the 
familiar  objefts  of  our  knowledge  ;  for  whatever  be 
the  prevailing  afTociating  principle  among  the  ideas 
about  which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  mufl  ne- 
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ceflarily  acquire  additional  flrength  from  our  favors 
ite  ftudy. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  becomes  more  fa« . 
miliar  to  us,  we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  at- 
tention with  refpect  to  the  objefb  about  which  it  is 
converfant  ;  for  the  information  which  we  already 
poifefs,  gives  fas  an  intereft  in  every  new  truth,  and 
every  new  faft  which  have  any  relation  to  it.  In 
moft  cafes,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced 
to  a  want  of  curiofity  ;  and  therefore  fuch  habits  are 
to  be  corrected,  not  by  endeavoring  to  force  the  at- 
tention in  particular  inftances,  but  by  gradually 
learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wim  to  remem- 
ber, in  an  interefting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  pur- 
fuit,  we  are  unable  to  make  a  proper  difcrimination 
io  point  of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas 
which  are  prefented  to  us  ;^  and'  by  attempting  to 
grafp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  thote  mode- 
rate acquiiitions  which  are  fuited  to  the  limited  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind.  As  our  inil^ormation  ex- 
tends, our  feledlion  becomes  more  judicious  and 
more  confined  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  ufeful  and 
connefted  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceafing 
to  diftract  the  attention  with  fuch  as  are  detached 
and  iniignificant 

4.  Every  obje(5t  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a 
variety  of  others  ;  and  may  be  prefented  to  the 
thoughts,^  fometimes  by  one  principle  of  affociation, 
and  fometimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our 
ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  refult  of  growing  infor- 
mation, and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  phylofophical 
ftudy,)  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  occafions 
on  which  they  will  recur  to  the  recollection,  and  the 
firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particu- 
lar, will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  fa- 
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^dMity  of  retaining  a  new  fiaift,  or  a  new  idea,  will  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to 
the  former  objefts  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  on  the 
ether  hand,  that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from 
loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a  &rmer  hold  of  aM 
that  part  of  our  previous  imformation,  with  which 
it  is  in  any  degree  connefted. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
immediately  conntfted  with  our  prefent  fubjeft,  that 
the  acceflion  made  to  the  fiock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
the  new  fads  and  ideas  which  we  acquire,  is  not  to  be 
eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  fads  and 
ideas  confidered  individually ;  bxit  by  the  number  of 
relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all 
the  different  particulars  which  were  previoufly  in  the 
mind  ;  for,  **  new  kiiowledge,"  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin 
has  well  remarked,*)  *'  does  not  confift  fo  much  in 
*'  in  our  having  accefs  to  a  new  otged,  as  in  com- 
**  paring  it  with  others  already  known,  obferving  its 
^*  relations  to  them,  or  difcerning  what  it  has  in  * 
**  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their  difparity 
**  confifts  :  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge  is  vaftly 
"  greater  than  the  fum  of  what  all  its  objects  fepa- 
**  rately  could  afford  ;  and  when  a  new  objeft  comes 
**  within  our  reach,  the  adctition  to  our  knowledge 
*'  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already  know  ;  fo  that 
**  it  increafes,  not  as  the  new  objeds  increafe,  but  in 
"a  much  higher  proportion." 

5-  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  Mem- 
ory are,*in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly  aided 
by  his  peculiar  habits  of  claflification  and  arrange- 
ment. As  this  is  by  far  the  moft  important  im- 
provement of  which  Memory  is  fufceptible,  I  fliall 
confider  it  more  particular  than  any  of  the  others  I 
ifaave  mentioned. 

*  See  the  Concludon  of  his  View  of  Newton's  Discoveriej; 
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.  The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from 
a  proper  claffification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  befi  con- 
ceived by  attending  to  its  effeAs,  in  enabling  us  to 
condud,  with  eafe,  the  common  bufinefs  of  life.  In 
what  inextrible  confufion  would  the  lawyer  or  the 
merchant  be  immediately  involved*  if  he  v^ere  to  de- 
pofit,  in  his  cabinet,  promifcuouily,  the  various  writ- 
ten documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  through 
his  hands  ?  Nor  could  ttus  confufion  be  prevented 
by  the  natural  powers  of  memory,  however  vigor- 
ous they  might  happen  to  be*  By  a  proper  diftribu- 
tion  of  thefe  documents,  and  a  judicious  referrence 
of  them  to  a  few  general  titles,  a  very  ordinary  memo- 
ry is  enabled  to  accomplifh  more,  than  the  moft  reten- 
tive, unaflifted  by  method.  We  know,  with  certain- 
ty, where  to  find  any  article  we  may  have  occafion 
for,  if  it  be  in  our  pofleffion  ;  and  the  fearch  is  con?- 
fined  within  reafonable  limits,  inftead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  wander  at  random  amidfl:  a  chaos  of  par- 
ticulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  our  purpofe :  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  letters 
were  to  record,  in  a  common-place  book,  without 
any  method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  facts  which 
occurred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  ;  what 
difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience  in  apply- 
ing his  acquifitions  to  ufe  ?  and  how  completely  and 
cafily  might  thefe  difficulties  be  obviated  by  refer- 
ing  the  particulars  of  his  information  to  certain 
general  heads  ?  It  is  obvious,  too,  that,  by  doing  fo, 
lie  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  but  as  the  particu- 
lars claffed  together  would  all  have  fome  connexion 
more  or  less,  with  each  other,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  trace  with  advantage,  thofe  mutual  relations 
among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of  philofophy 
.  to  afcertain. 

A  common-place  book^  conduded  without  any 
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method^  is  an  exaft  pifture  of  the  memory  of  a  man 
whofe  inquiries  are  not  dlrefted  by  philofophy.  And 
the  advantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas 
in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  its  eSe&s 
when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftin^y  and  permanently,  it  is  neceflary  that  we 
lliould  frequently  recal  it  to  our  recoUedion.  But 
how  can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement? 
Or  fuppofing  that  it  were  poilible,  how  much  time 
and  labor  would  be  seceflary  for  bringing  under 
our  view  the  various  particulars  of  which  our  infor* 
mation  is  compofed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  properly 
fyflematifed,  this  time  and  labor  are  abridged.  The 
mind  dwells  habitually,  not  on  detached  £ai£b,  but 
on  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  general  princi* 
pies ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  can  fummon  up,  n 
occafions  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  partic- 
ulars aflbdated  with  them  ;  each  of  which,  confider* 
ed  as  a  folitary  truth,  would  have  been  as  burthen* 
fome  to  the  memory,  as  the  general  principle  with 
which  it  is  conneded* 

I  would  not  wifli  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe 
obfervations,  that  philofophy  confifts  in  claffificatioii 
alone  ;  and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  afliil  the  memory. 
I  have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  afferted  in  general 
terms  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  al- 
though this  be  one  of  its  moft  important  ufes,  yet 
Something  more  is  neceflary  to  complete  the  defini- 
tion of  it.  Were  the  cafe  otherwise,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  all  claffifications  are  equally  philofophical ' 
provided  they  are  equally  comprehenfive.  The  ve- 
ry great  importance  of  this  fubjeA  will,  I  hope,  be 
a  fufficient  apology  for  me,  in  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  correft  fome  mifiaken  opinions  which  have 
been  formed  concerning  it. 
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SECTION  IV- 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeit. — Aid  which  the  Menu^ 
rj  derives  from  Pbilofopbical  Arrangement* 

IT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the 
faculty  of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up, 
for  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  refults 
of  our  paft  experience,  and  of  our  paft  reflediona. 
But  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future 
from  the  paft,  we  muft  proceed  on  the  belief,  that 
there  is,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  a  certain  degree,  at 
leaft,  of  uniformity.  jAnd,  accordingly,  this  belief 
IS  nbt  only  juftified  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid 
has  ihewn,  m  a  very  fatisfa&ory  manner)  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uni- 
formity is  found  to  he  complete ;  infomuch  that,  ia 
the  fame  combinations  of  circumftances,  we  expeft, 
with  the  moft  perfeft  affurance,  that  the  fame  refults 
will  take  place.  In  the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of 
events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regular ;  but 
flill  it  is  regular,  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  aflFord  us 
many  rules  of  importance  in  the  conduft  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolute.. 
ly  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  ex- 
iftence,  is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  refledion  qh 
our  part,  from  our  earliefl  infancy.  It  is  thus  that 
children  learn  of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their 
conduft  to  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  the  material  world. 
In  doing  fo,  they  are  guided  merely  by  memory, 
and  the  inftinftive  principle  of  anticipation,  which 
has  juft  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events, 
the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build 
with  fafety  on  paft  experience  ;  and  he,  too,  as  well 
as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an  inftiiidlive  belief,  for 
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wlich  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  two  iai- 
portant  refpeds,  which  diftinguifli  the  knowledge 
he  poflefles  fronni  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  firfi: 
place,  it  is  far  more  extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the 
afliftance  which  fcience  gives  to  his  natural  powers 
of  invention  and  difcovery .  Secondly,  it  is  not  on- 
ly more  eafily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  more  con- 
veniently applied  to  ufe,  in  confequence  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged ;  but  it  enables 
him  to  afcertain,  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning,  all  thofe 
truths  which  may  be  fynthetically  deduced  from 
his  genera}  principles.  The  illufiration  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars will  lead  to  fome  ufeful  remarks  ;  and  will 
at  the  &me  time  ihew,  that,  in  difcufling  the  fubje^: 
of  this  Sedion,  I  have  not  loft  fight  of  the  inquiry 
which  occafioned  it. 

1.  1 .  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  Memory,  together  with  an  inftiiiftive  an^ 
ticipation  of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  forms 
one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  fuffi- 
dent  to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  fliort  experience, 
to  preferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know, 
and  which  are  the  obje£):s  of  philofophical  curiofity, 
are  not  fo  obvioufly  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in 
general,  brought  to  light  by  means  of  experiments 
which  are  made  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery  ;  or^ 
in  other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  of  circum- 
ilances,  which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  con- 
joined in  the  courfe  of  our  ordinary  experience.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  many  connexions 
may  be  afcertained,  which  would  never  have  occur- 
red  fpontaneoufly  to  our  obfervation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  fome  inftances,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  which 
event,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  be  alto- 
gether anomalous,  are  founds  upon  a  more  accurate 
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and  continued  exan\ination  of  thdm^  to  be  fubje<!ted 
to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  thofe  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predift  by  nie-^ns  of 
Cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly  defcribed,  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new^ 
fituations.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  (extended  by  continu- 
ing our  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
curiofity. 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  liuman  affairs,  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  4)articulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
m?.terial  world.  When,  however,  we  extend  our 
views  to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of 
different  circumftances,  fuch  a  degree  of  uniformity 
appears,  as  enables  us  to  eflabliih  general  rules,  from 
which  probable  conjeftures  may  often  be  formed 
with  refpect  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can 
pronounce,  with  much  greater  confiderice,  concern- 
ing the  proportion  of  deaths  which  fhall  happen  in  a 
certain  period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than 
we  can  predict  the  death  of  any  individual ;  and 
that  it  is  more  reafonabJe  to  employ  our  lagacity,  in 
fpeculating  concerning  the  probable  determirations 
of  a  uumerous  fociety,  than  concerning  events  which 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

In  what  nnanner  this  uniformity  in  events  depen- 
ding  on  contingent  circumftances  is  j^roduced,  1  fliall 
not  inquire  at  prefent.  The  advcintages  which  we 
derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  col- 
leci,  from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules, 
both  with  refpcclto  the  hiftory  of  political  focieties, 
and  the  characters  and  conducl  of  men  in  private 
life. 

4.  In  the  laft  place  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philof- 
op!}er  is  more  cxtenlive  than  that  of  other  men,  in 
Lonfccjucnce  of  the  attention  which  he  givt<,  not 
merely  to  objcfl:s  and  to  events,  but  to  the  re^iiiicns 
which  diflerent  objects  and  different  events  bear  to 
'nch  otiicr. 
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Th6  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vut 
gar  are  almott  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by 
the  fenfeSi  A  fimilarity  between  different  objefls, 
or  between  different  events,  roufes  their  curiofity, 
and  leads  them  to  clal&fication,  and  to  general  rules. 
But  a  fimiliarity  between  different  relations^  is  feldom 
to  be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophic- 
al  inquiry.  Many  fuch  familiarities  or  connections, 
however^  are  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  when  once 
they  are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  impor- 
tant difcoveries  ;  not  only  with  refpedl  to  other  re- 
lations, but' with  refpeft  to  the  objeds  or  to  the  e- 
vents  which  are  related.  Thefe  remarks  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  illuftrate  more  particularly. 

The  great  objeft  of  Geometry  i^  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exift  between  different  quantitiets^ 
and  the  connedtions  which  exift  between  different  re- 
lations. When  we  demonftrate,  that  the  angle  at 
the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the 
circumference  on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertz^in  a  reh« 
tion  between  two  quantities.  When  we  demon- 
ftrate, that  triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each 
other  as  their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a  connexion  be- 
tween two  relations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the 
mathematical  fciences  muft  contribute  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  'f ' 
difcoveries.  In  that  fimpleft  of  all  proceffes  of  prac- 
tical geometry,  which  teaches  us  to  meafure  the 
height  of  an  acceffible  tower,  by  comparing  the 
length  of  its  fliadow  with  that  of  a  fiaff  fixed  verti- 
cally in  the  ground,  we  proceed  on  the  principle, 
that  the  relation  between  the  fhadow  of  the  ftaff 
and  the  height  of  the  ftaff  is  the  fame  with  the 
relation  between  the  fliadow  of  the  tower  and 
the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former  rela- 
tion we  can  afcertain  by  aclual  meafurement  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  oth- 
er relation ;    but,  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the 
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related  quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quanti- 
ty. In  every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  aiEfts  us 
in  nieaiuring  the  magnitudes  or  the  diftances  of  ob- 
jeds,  it  proceeds  on  the  fame  principle ;  that  is,  it 
begins  with  afcertaining  cone6tions  among  different 
remions,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries 
from  fadts  which  are  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I  obferved  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex« 
ifting  among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connec* 
tions  exifting  among  thefe  relations.  It  is  owing 
to  this  circumftance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufefiil  an 
inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In 
that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demon- 
firates,  that  the  time  of  a  complete  ofciUation  of  a 
pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  through  the  asds  of  the  cycloid,  as 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  a  very  curious  and  unex- 
pecEled  connection  between  two  relations  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  conne:rion  facilitates  the  deter- 
mination of  a  moft  important  faft  with  refpeft  to  the 
defcent  of  heavy  bodies  neir  the  earth's  furface, 
which  could  not  be  afcertained  conveniently  by  a  di- 
reft  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among 
different  phyfical  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
different  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere 
indudion  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  law  ;  while, 
to  ordinary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but  irregu- 
larity. From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians 
we  learn,  that,  in  examining  the  firft  principles  of 
dioptrics,  they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law 
of  reflexion,  to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraclion,  (in  the  cafe  of 
light  pafling  from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the 
angles  thernfeives  ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  finding 
this  inquiry  unfuccefsful,  took  the  trouble  to  deter- 
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mine,  by  experiments,  (in  the  cafe  of  the  media 
which  moft  frequently  fall  under  conGderation,)  tjie 
angle  of  refraction  correfponding  to  every  minute  of 
incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced 
from  fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Kircher.  At  length,  Snelius  difcovered  what  is 
now  called  the  law  of  refradion,  which  compre- 
hends their  whole  contents  in  a  fingle  fentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  an- 
other ftriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  an  at* 
tentive  enquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events^ 
themfelves  appear,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  to  be  per- 
fedly  anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpeds,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  they 
differ  from  them  in  this,  that  a  cycle  is,  commonly, 
deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyiical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes :  whereas  the  laws 
we  have  now  been  coniidering,  are  deduced  from 
an  examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only 
to  men  of  fcience.  The  mofl.  celebrated  aftronomic- 
al  cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  difcoverd  at  a  period,  when  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  coniifted  merely  in  accumulating 
and  recording  the  more  flriking  appearances  of  the 
heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavored  to  fhew,  how  much 
philofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fa&s,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fupercedes  the  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  truths, 
by  putting  us  in  poffeflion  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

I  already  remarked  the  affiftance  which  philofo- 
phy  gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  ar- 
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rangement  it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this 
refpedt  even  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the 
rei:olle£Hon  of  fa6b ;  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objeds  of 
natural  hiftory  by  artificial  claffiiications« 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are 
to  be  expeded  from  any  hypothetical  theories. 
Thefe,  indeed,  may  aififl:  us  in  recoUeding  the  par- 
ticulars we  are  already  acquainted  with ;  but  it  is 
only  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  tra- 
ced analytically  from  fa£b,  that  we  can  venture,  with 
fafety,  to  deduce  confequences  by  reafoning  a  priori. 
An  example  will  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  obferva* 
tion. 

m 

Suppofe  that  a  glais  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is 
inverted  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that 
the  eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top ; 
and  that  I  wifli  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercu- 
ry will  remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer 
being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There 
is  here  a  combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is 
neceffary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict 
the  refult.  1 .  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  is  meafured  by  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is 
an  elaftic  fluid ;  and  its  elafticity  at  the  earth's  fur- 
face  (as  it  refifts  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere)  is 
meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
S.  In  different  ftates,  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  re- 
ciprocally as  the  fpaces  which  it  occupies.  But,  iu 
this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  remains  fufpen- 
ded in  the  tube,  together  with  the  elaftic  force  of 
the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  a  counterbalance  to 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  therefore  their 
joint  efled  muft  be  equal  to  the  preflure  of  a  column 
ot  mercury  twenty. eight  inches  high.    Hence  we 
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obtain  an  algebraical  equation,  which  aflfords  an  eafy 
folution  of  the  problem.  It  is  further  evident,  ths^t 
my  knowledge  of  the  phyfical  laws  which  are  here 
combined,  puts  it  in  my  power  to  foretell  the  refult, 
not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all  the  cafes  of  a  iimilar 
nature  which  can  be  fuppofed.  The  problem,  in  any 
particular  inftance,  might  be  folved  by  making  the 
experiment  ;  but  the  refult  would  be  of  no  ufe  to 
me,  if  the  flighted:  alteration  were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting 
us  in  pofiefllon  of  a  few  general  fads,  enables  us  to 
determine,  by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of 
any  fuppofed  combination  of  them,  and  thus  to 
comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which 
no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been 
able  to  retain. 

In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  general 
fafts  the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  neceflity  of 
treafuring  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe  truths  which  are 
involved  in  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  dedu- 
ced from  them  by  reafoning  ;  and  he  can  often  pro- 
fecute  his  difcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  univerfe  which  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by 
immediate  obfervation.  There  is,  therefore,  this 
important  diflFerence  between  a  hypothetical  theory, 
and  a  theory  obtained  by  induftion  ;  that  the  latter 
not  only  enables  us  to  remember  the  fafts  we  already 
know,  but  to  afcertain  by  reafoning,  many  fafts  which 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  : 
wl^greas,  when  we  reafon  from  a  hypothcfis  a  priori^ 
we  are  almoft  certain  of  running  into  error  ;  and, 
coniequently,  whatever  may  be  its  ufe  to  the  mem* 
ory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to,  in  judging  of  cafes 
which  have  not  previoufly  fallen  within  our  experi- 
ence. 

There  are  fome  fciences,  in  which  hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  ;  shofe  fcien- 
ces, to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafloir  for  an  exten- 
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five  knowledge  and  a  ready  recolle&ion  of  fafts,  and 
which,  ac  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfeft  a 
ftate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  juft  theories  by  the  meth- 
od  of  induAion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the 
fcience  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  to  apply  our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  prac- 
tice. It  is  alio,  in  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agricul- 
ture. In  the  merely  fpeculative  parts  of  phiCes  and 
chemiftry,  we  may  go  on  patiently  accumulating 
fefts,  without  forming  any  one  concluiion,  farther 
than  our  fafts  authorize  us  ;  and  leave  to  pofterity 
the  credit  of  ellabliihing  the  theory  to  which  our 
labors  are  fubfervient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which 
it  is  of  confequence  to  have  our  knowledge  at  com- 
mand, it  feems  reafonable  to  think,  that  hypothetical 
theories  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  ;  provided  al- 
ways, that  they  are  conlidered  merely  in  the  light  of 
artificial  memories,  and  that  the  ftudent  is  prepared 
to  lay  them  afide,  or  to  correft  them,  in  proportion 
as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  more  extenfive. 
I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  confefs  that  this  is  a  caution 
which  it  is  more  eafy  to  give  than  to  follow  :  for  it 
is  painful  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement, 
and  to  relinquifti  thofe  fyftems  in  which  we  have 
been  educated,  and  which  have  long  flattered  us  with 
an  idea  of  our  own  wifdom.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions* 
it  as  a  ftriking  and  diftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the 
charafter  of  Sydenham,  that,  although  full  of  hypo- 
thetical reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  lefe  at* 
tentive  to  obfervation  ;  and  that  his  hypothefes  f^m 
to  have  fat  fo  loofely  about  him,  that  either  they 
did  not  influence  his  praftice  at  all,  or  he  could  ea- 
fily  abandon  them,  whenever  they  would  not  bend 
to  his  experience. 

•^Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician. 
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SECTION  V. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeil. — Effe3s  produced  on  the 
Memory  by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowl- 
edge. 

HAVItfG  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the 
improvement  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper, 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  to  confider 
what  efFeds  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  pradice  of  committing  to  writing  our  acquir- 
ed knowledge.  That  fuch  a  practice  is  unfavorable, 
in  fonje  refpefts,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  fuper- 
feding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  neceffity  of  its  exer- 
tions, has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true ; 
but  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  oth- 
er refpefts,  are  fo  important,  as  to  overbalance  great- 
ly this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  examine  and 
compare  together  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a  common-place  book. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoflible,  to  eflabliih  any  rules 
which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  mufl  be 
left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary 
purfuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  affoda- 
tion  and  arrangement.  The  remarks  which  I  am  to 
oflfer  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to 
illittlrate  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of 
writing  affords  to  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  through  life,  the  refults  of 
his  fpeculations,  and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

*The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcovenes  to  another,  and  in  thus 
giving  rife  to  a  gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has 
been  ftzfficiently  illuftrated  by  many  authors.    Little 
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attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  its 
effects,  which  is  no  lefs  important ;  I  mean,  to  the 
foundation  which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progrefs  in 
the  intelledual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  refle&ions, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  our  knowledge  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  although 
in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous, 
and  the  genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced 
years  ;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  obfervation  and 
inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expeAed,  at  leaft  as 
long  as  his  faculties  remain  in  perfedion,  to  become 
every  day  founder  and  more  enlightened.  It  is, 
however,  only  by  the  conftant  praftice  of  writing, 
that  the  refults  of  our  experience,  and  the  pro- 
grefs of  our  ideas,  can  be  accurately  recorded. 
If  they  are  trufted  merely  to  the  memory,  they 
will  gradually  vanifli  from  it  like  a  dream,  or 
will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  with  the  fuggeft- 
ions  of  imagination,  that  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  reafon 
from  them  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  What 
improvements  in  fcience  might  we  not  flatter  our- 
felves  with  the  hopes  of  accomplilhing,  had  we  only 
aftivity  and  induftry  to  treafure  up  every  plaufible 
hint  that  occurs  to  us  !  Hardly  a  day  paffes,  when 
many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or  are  luggeft- 
ed  by  others  ;  and  detached  and  infulated,  as  they 
may  appear  at  prefent,  feme  of  them  may  perhaps 
afterwards,  at  the  dittance  of  years,  furnifli  the  key- 
ftone  of  an  important  fyftem. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
philofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  praAice  of 
writing.  Without  its  affiftance,  he  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  fimple  elementary 
truths  which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which 
form,  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  eftab- 
liflied  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.  How  inconfider- 
abh  would  have  been  the  progrefs  of  matheiraticians, 
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in  their  more  abftrufe  fpeculations,  without  the  aid 
of  the  algebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  fublime 
difcoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance, which  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  ef- 
fort neceffary  for  recollefting  the  fteps  of  a  long  ia» 
veftigation,  has  enabled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite 
Variety  of  inquiries,  to  which  the  unaffifted  powers 
of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  altogether  un- 
equal !  In  the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  fel- 
dom  or  never  occafion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains 
of  confequences  as  in  mathematics  ;  but  in  thefe 
fciences,  if  the  chain  of  inveftigation  be  (horter,  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  make  the  tranfition  from  one 
link  to  another  ;  and  it  is  bnly  by  dwelling  long  on 
our  ideas,  and  rendering  them  perfeAly  familiar  to 
us,  that  fuch  traniitions  can,  in  moft  tnfiances,  be 
made  with  fafcty.  In  morals  and  politics^  when  we 
advance  a  ftep  beyond  thofe  elementary  truths  which 
are  daily  prefented  to  us  in  books  or  converfation, 
there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our  conclufions  fa- 
miliar to  us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing, 
and  making  them  frequently  the  fubjefts  of  our  med- 
itation. When  we  have  once  done  fo,  thefe  con- 
clufions become  elementary  truths  with  refpeft  to  us; 
and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confidence  to 
others  which  are  more  remote,  and  which  are  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.  By  follow- 
ing fuch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our  in- 
duftry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  important  im- 
provement ;  and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  plan  that  we  can 
reafonably  hope  to  extend  confiderably  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  knowledge.  I  do  not  fay  that  thefe  hab- 
its of  fludy  are  equally  favorable  to  brilliancy  of  con- 
verfation.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  thofe 
men  who  poflefs  this  accomplifhment  in  the  highefl 
degree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  -elemen- 
tary  truths  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only 
a  &igle  flep  beyond  them  ;  that  is,  who  think  a  lit- 
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tie  more  deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  conclu- 
fions  are  not  fo  far  removed  from  common  opinions, 
as  to  render  it  necefikry  for  them,  when  called  upon 
to  defend  them,  to  exhauft  the  patience  of  their  hear- 
ers, by  dating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas. 
They  who  have  pufhed  their  inquiries  much  farther 
than  the  common  fyftems  of  their  times,  and  have 
rendered  fan^liar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermedi- 
ate fteps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  con- 
dufions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in 
the  fame  iituation  with  themfelves  ;  and  when  they 
mean  to  inftrud,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are 
only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and  vifionary*  It  is 
but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  fplendjd  and  vari- 
ous converfation  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  profound  judg- 
ment or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wifhes  to 
diilinguifh  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writing 
affords  an  ufeful  inftrument  of  ftudy.  Important 
affiftance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofe  who 
wifli  to  imprefs  on  their  minds  the  inveftigations 
which  occur  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading ; 
for  although  writing  may  weaken  (as  I  already  ac- 
knowledged it  does)  a  memory  for  detached  obfer- 
vations,  or  for  infulated  fads,  it  will  be  found  the 
only  efibdual  method  of  fixing  in  it  permanently, 
thofe  acquifitions  which  involve  long  proceffes  of 
reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own, 
the  conclufions  which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper 
and  more  lafting  impreflion  on  the  memory,  than 
any  knowledge  which  we  imbibe  pafllvely  from  an- 
other. This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
effect  which  the  ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  fixing  its  attention  ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this, 
that  when  we  follow  out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our 
own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  order  which  is 
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tnoft  agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits  of  aiTociation. 
The  only  method  of  putting  our  acquired  knowledge 
on  a  level,  in  this  refpeft,  with  our  original  fpecula- 
tions,  is,  after  making  ourfelves  acquainted  with  our 
author's  ideas,  to  ftudy  the  fubjeft  over  again  in  our 
own  way  ;  to  paufe,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  confider  what  we 
have  gained  ;  to  recoiled  what  the  propofitions  are, 
which  the  author  wiihes  to  eftablifli,  and  to  exam- 
ine the  different  proofs  which  he  employs  to  fupport 
them.  In  making  fuch  an  experiment,  we  com- 
monly find,  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  ar- 
range themfelves  in  our  minds,  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  has  ftated  them  ;  and 
that,  while  his  argument  feems,  in  fome  places, 
obfcure,  from  its  concifenels  ;  it  is  tedious  in  others, 
from  being  unneceffarily  expanded.  When  we  have 
reduced  the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears 
to  ourfelves  to  be  the  moft  natural  and  fatisfadory, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form 
is  better  in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  heft 
adapted  to  our  memory.  Such  reafonings,  there- 
fore, as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply,  either 
in  the  bufinefs  of  life,  or  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies, 
it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a 
language  and  in  an  order  of  our  own  ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  we  find  it  neceflary  to  refrefh  our  recoUecHon 
on  the  fiibjeft,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own  compo- 
fition,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed is  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Moft  people 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  them- 
felves with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  thf  ir  indo- 
lence prevents  them  from  any  active  exertion  ;  and 
a  confiderable  number  with  a  view  to  the  difplay 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  raa^e  of  their  literary 
acquifitions.    From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a 
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perfon  is  led  to  the  peruial  of  books,  it  is  hardly 
poffibic  tha#he  can  derive  from  them  any  materisd 
advantage.  If  he  reads  merely  frqm  indolence,  the 
ideas  which  pafs  through  his  mind  will  probably  leave 
little  or  no  impreffion  ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,^ 
he  will  be  more  anxious  to  felect  firiking  partic- 
ulars in  the  matter  or  expreffion^  than  to  ieize  the 
fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author's  reafoning,  or  to  e:^- 
amine  how  far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the 
ilock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge,  ^<  Though  it 
**.  is  fcarce  poffible/*  fays  Dr.  Butler,*  "  to  avoidi 
"  judging,  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almofl:  every 
**  thing  which  offers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it 
^^  is  certain,  that  many  perfons,  from  different  caufe^^ 
^^  never  exercife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes 
*^  before  them,in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  deter* 
*^  mine  how  far  it  be  conclulive.  They  are  perhapt 
^^  entertained  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others  j, 
**  they  like,  and  they  diilike ;  but  whether  that  which 
**  is  propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
*^  not ;  whether  a  matter  be  ftated  according  to  the 
**  real  truth  of  the  cafe  feems,  to  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple, a  circumftance  of  little  or  no  importance.  Ar- 
guments are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental  pur-* 
**  pofe  ;  but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never  want, 
**  for  their  own  fatisfaclion  of  mind,  or  conduft  in 
*'  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read 
*'  merely  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  thern*- 
**  felves  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons  ; 
**  there  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own 
**  entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiofity  to  fee 
•*  what  is  faid,  feveral,  which  is  aftoniftiing,  who 
**  have  no  fort  of  curiofity,  to  fee  what  is  true  : 
I  fay  curiofity,  becaufe  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned  how  much  that  religious  and  iacred  at- 
**  tention  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  impoi;- 

*  See  the  Preface  to  bis  SernapQS. 
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*^  taflt  ^eftion,  what  is  the  rule  of  life,  is  loft  out 
^f  of  the  world. 

**  For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for 
^*  they  are  of  different  capacities,  dififerent  kinds,  and 
*'  get  into  this  way  frem  diflferent  occafions,  I  have 
<*  ojften  wiflied  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  lay 
<*  before  people  nothiag  in  matters  of  argument  but 
<^  preipiies,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclufions 
*^  thennfelves ;  which,  although,  it  could  net  be  done 
^^  in  all  cafes,  might  in  many. 

*^  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  a- 
**  mufement,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily 
*^  come  in  one's  way,  have  in  part  occafioned,  and 
*^^moft  p^rfeftly  fall  in  with  and  humor  this  idle 
««  way  of  reading  and  confidering  things.  By  this 
^*  means,  time,  even  in  lolitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of 
^^  without  the  pain  of  attention ;  neither  is  any  part 
*^  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs ;  one 
•*  can  fcarce  forbear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefe  thought, 
^^  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I  formerly  defcribed 
were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminifii  very 
much  the  number  of  books  which  it  would  be  pof- 
fiWe  to  turn  over ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
add  grej^tly  to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowl- 
«4g€  >  and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome 
meafure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and 
practical  command  of  them  :  not  to  mention,  that 
if  we  are  poflefied  of  any  inventive  powers,  fuch  ex* 
frcifes  would  continually  furnifh  them  with  an  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  themfelves  upon  all  the  dif- 
ferent fi^bjeds  which  may  pafs  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  weaken^ 
»ot  cMily  the  powers  of  invention,  hut  the  intelleciu- 
a  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extenfive  and  va- 
rious reading,  without  refle<fliQn.  The  aftivity  and 
force  of  the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in  confe- 
(juence  of  difufe^   and  not;  unfrequently  all  our 
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principles  and  opinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  infin- 
ite multiplicity  and  difcordancy  of  our  acquired 
ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth 
with  modefty  and  candor,  and  learning  to  value  our 
acquifitions  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make 
us  wifer  and  happier,  we  may  perhaps  be  ofcliged  to 
facrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the  common 
difpenfers  of  literary  fame ;  but  we  may  reft  affur- 
ed,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make 
real  progrefe  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world 
with  ufeful  inventions. 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed,**  (as  Helvetius  has 
remarked,)  "  to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufeleis  fub- 
**  jefts  which  are  generally  valued  ;"  but  it  is  a  cour- 
age neceffary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or 
who  afpire  to  eftablifh  a  permanent  reputation. 

SECTION  VI. 
Coutinuation  of  the  fame  Subject. — Of  Artificial  Memorym 

BY  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of 
connefting  in  the  mind,  things  diiEcult  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  things  eafily  remembered ;  fo  as  to  ena- 
ble it  to  retain,  and  to  recoiled  the  former  by  means 
of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various  contrivan- 
ces have  been  propofed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing 
definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to 
aflift  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  par- 
ticular occafions,  which  require  a  more  than  ordina- 
ry effort  of  recolleclion  ;  for  example,  to  aflift  a 
public  fpeaker  to  recolleft  the  arrangement  of  a  long 
difcourfe.  Others  have  been  devifed  with  a  view 
to  enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired 
knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a  more  ready  command 
of  all  the  various  particulars  of  our  information. 
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The  topiqd  Mempry,  fo  much  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former 
defcription. 

I  already  remarked,  the  effeft  of  fenfible  objects 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  hap« 
pened  to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe  objefts 
were  formerly  perceived.    In  travelling  along  a  road 
the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we  meet 
with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  lubjefts  we 
were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  laft  faw  them. 
Such  fafts,  which  are  perfeftly  familiar  even  to  the 
vulgar,  might  very  naturally  fuggeft  the  poffibility 
of  alEfting  the  memory,  by  eftablifliing  a  connexion 
between  the  ideas  we  wifli  to  remember,  and  cer- 
tain fenfible  objefts,  which  have  been  found  from 
experience  to  make  a  permanent  impreflion  on  the 
mind.*  I  have  been  told  of  a  young  woman,  in  a  ve* 
ry  low  rank  in  life,  who  contrived  a  method  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  fermons  which  fhe  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention  during  the 
diflferent  heads  of  the  difcourfe,  on  different  com- 
partments of  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that,  when  fhe  afterwards  faw  the  roof,  or 
recollefted   the   order  in  which  its  compartments 
were  difpofed,  fhe  recollected  the  method  which  the 
preacher  had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubjeft.    This 
contrivance  was  perfeftly  analogous  to  the  topical 
memory  of  the  ancients;   an  art  which,  whatever 
be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  ufe,  is  certainly 
entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  praife  of'  ingenui- 

Suppofe  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 

*  ^<  Cum  in  loca  aiiqua  post  tempus  reversi  sumus,  non  ipsa  ag- 
*i  noscimus  tantum,  sei  etiaxn,  quae  in  his  f«cerimus,reininiscimur, 
«  personaeque  subeunt,  nonunquam  tacitae  quoque  cogitationes  in 
<<  mentem  revertuntur.  Nata  est  igitur^  ut  in  plerisque,  ars  ab  ex- 
«  perimento," 

QuiNCT.  Itist,  Orea,  lib.  3U.  cap.  2. 
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ferent  apartments  in  fome  very  large  baUdfaxe;,  &nd 
that  I  had  accuftomed  myfelf  to  thiiik  Of  toefe  a« 
partments  always  in  the  fame  invariable  oirder*  Sup« 
pofe  farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a  public 
difcourfe,  in  which  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my 
memory  the  order  I  prr4)ofed  to  obfierve  in  the  com- 
munication of  my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a 
proper  diviiion  of  my  fubjeA  into  heads,  and  by 
connecting  each  head  with  a  particular  apartment, 
(which  I  could  eaiily  do,  by  conceiving  myfelf  to 
be  fitting  in  the  apartment  while  I  was  fhidying  the 
part  of  my  difcourfe  I  meant  to  conned:  with  it,)  the 
habitual  order  in  which  thefe  apartments  occutred 
to  my  thoughts,  vi'ould  prefent  to  me,  in  their  prop^ 
er  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort  on  my  part, 
the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  alfo  obvious, 
that  a  very  little  practice  would  enable  me  to  avail 
myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embarraff* 
ment  or  diftraftion  of  my  attention.* 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  n>e  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  objeft  which  we 
fuppofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view  ;  whether,  as 
was  too  often  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  rh(  toricians, 
to  bewilder  a  judge,  and  to  filence  an  adverfary  ;  or 
fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth; 
On  the  former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  poffibly  give 
an  orator  a  greater  fuperiority,  than  the  poffeffion 

*  In  s^  far  as  it  was  the  object  of  this  species  of  artificial  mem- 
ory to  assist  on  orator  in  recollecting  the.plan  and  arrangement  of 
his  discourse,  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  given  by  the  ancient 
rhetorici&ns  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  It  appears,  however,  that 
its  use  was  more  extensive;  and  that  it  was  so  contrived,  as  to  &• 
cilitate  the  recollection  of  a  pronieditated  composition.  In  what 
manner  this  was  done,  it  is  iiot  easy  to  conjecture  from  the  imper- 
fect explanations  of  the  art,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  mod- 
ern  times.  The  reader  may  consult  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
87,  88.  RJietor.  ad  Ilerenniwv.j  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  seq. — ftuiKCTCU 
/^^J^  Orat*  lib.  xi.  cap.  1, 
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of  a  6dret^  which,  while  it  enables  him  to  exprefs 
faimfidf  with. facility  and  the  appearance  of  method, 
puts  it  in  his  power,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpofe  his 
;lirguments  and  his  fads,  in  whatever  order  he  judg- 
es to  be  the  moft  proper  to  miflead  the  judgment^ 
and  to  perplex  the  memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  ad- 
drefles.  And  fuch,  it  is  manifeft,  is  the  effed,  not 
only  of  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  but  of 
all  other  contrivances  which  aid  the  recoUedUon,  up- 
on any  principle  different  from  the  natural  and  lo- 
gical arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  thofe  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a  view 
to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illuftrate,  fhould 
be  arranged  in  an  order  equally  favorable*  to  their 
own  recolleftion  and  to  that  of  their  hearers.  For 
this  purpofe,  nothing  is  effedual,  but  that  method 
which  is  fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  inve& 
tigations  ;  a  method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one 
idea  tu  another,  either  by  means  of  obvious  and 
ftriking  aflbciations,  or  by  thofe  relations  which 
conned  the  different  fieps  of  a  clear  and  accurate 
procel's  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  can  be  completely  and  incefiant- 
ly  engaged,  and  that  the  fubftance  of  a  long  dif- 
courfe  can  be  remembered  without  effort.  And  it 
is  thus  only  that  a  fpeaker,  after  a  mature  confider- 
ation  of  his  fubjed,  can  poiTefs  a  juft  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  of  recollediiion,  in  fiating  all  the 
different  premifes  which  lead  to  the  conclufion  Jie 
wifhes  to  eftablifh. 

In  modern  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  ve- 
ry little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers ; 
but  various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to 
affifl  the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed 
neceffary  for  a  fcliolar  to  carry  always  about  with 
him  ;  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  num- 
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ber  of  particular  details  which  they  involve,  are  no§ 
calculated,  of  themfelves,  to  make  a  very  IjdHng  im« 
preflion  on  the  mind.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Memoria 
Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  hif- 
torical,  chronological  and  geographical  kowledge  is 
comprifed  in  a  fet  of  verfes,  which  the  ftudent  is  fup- 
pofed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himfelf  as  fchool-boys 
do  the  rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  verfes  are,  in  gen- 
eral, a  mere  aflemblage  of  proper  names,  difpofed  in 
a  rude  fort  of  meafure  ;  fome  flight  alterations  be- 
ing occafionally  made  on  the  final  fyllables  of  the 
words,  fo  as  to  be  fignificant  (according  to  certain 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work) 
of  important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it 
appeared  to  the  author  ufeful  to  aflbciate  with  the 
names. 

I  have  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpeft 
to  the  utiUty  of  this  ingenious  fjrftem.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  is,  I  believe,  againft  it ;  although  it  has 
been  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by 
fome  writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe 
judgment,  in  matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  refpeft,  has  faid,  that  "  it  is  a  method  fo  ea- 
fily  learned,  and  which  may  be  of  fo  much  ule  in 
recoUefting  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at 
hand,  that  he  thinks  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  educa- 
*'  tion  inexcufable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  de* 
"  gree  of  pains  that  is  neceflkry  to  make  themfelves 
^'  matters  of  it ;  or  who  think  any  thing  mean,  or 
*'  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  fo  ufeful  and 
"  convenient/'* 

In  judging  of  the  utilitj'  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
contrivance  of  the  fame  kind,  to  a  particular  perfon, 
a  great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fjiecies  of  memory 
which  he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired 
in  the  courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some  n^en,  as 
I  already  remarked,)  efpecially  among  thofe   who 

*  Lectures  on  History,  p.  157. 
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have  been  habitually  exercifed  in  childhood  in  get* 
ting  by  he^irt  grammar  rules,^  have  an  extraordma- 
ry  radlky  in  acquiring  and  retaining  the  moft  bar- 
barous and  the  moft  infignificant  verfes  ;  which  an« 
other  perfon  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as 
the  geographical  and  chronological  details  of  which 
*  it  is  the  obje£l  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory. 
Allowing,  therefore,  the  general  utility  of  the  art, 
no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to  an  exclufive 
preference  ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be  beft  fuited 
to  ^e  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a  very  diflFerent 
one  to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them, 
that  they  accuftom  the  mind  to  aflociate  ideas  by  ac- 
cidental and  arbitrary  connexions  ;  and,  therefore, 
how  much  foever  they  may  contribute  in  the  courfe 
of  converfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  acquir- 
ed knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fer- 
vice  to  us,  when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful 
with  refpeft  to  the  utility  of  a  great  part  of  that  in- 
formation which  they  are  commonly  employed  to 
imprefs  on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  generali- 
ty of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value  themfelves. 
It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,but  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  ;  and  the  ac- 
quifition  of  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention, which  might  have  been  employed  in  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 
however,  who  are  of  a  difierent  opinion,  fuch  con- 
trivances QS  Mr.  Grey's  may  be  extremely  ufeful : 
and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in 
the  memory  thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  par- 
ticulars, which  it  is  either  neceffary  for  them  to  be 
acquainted  with,  from  their  fituation  ;  or  which  cuf- 
tom  has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion,  cfiential 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I  would,  in  particu- 
lar, recommend  this  author's  method  of  recolleding 
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dates,  by  fubftituting  letters  for  the  numeral. cy- 
phers ;  and  forming  thefe  letters  into  words,  and 
the  words  into  verfes.  I  have  fOund  it,  ^at  leaft  in 
my  own  cafe,  the  moft  effedhial  Of  all  fuch  contrivan* 
ces  of  which  I  have  had  experience. 


SECTION  VI L 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subj€il,''-~lmpartance  of  making 
a  proper  SeieQion  among  the  Objeds  of  our  Knowledge^ 
in  order  to  derive  Advantage  from  the  Acquijitions  af 

Memory^ 

THE  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps 
that  we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  ufe 
to  us  unlefs  we  make  a  proper  feleftion  of  the  par* 
ticulars  to  be  remembered.  Such  a  fele£tion  is  he- 
ceffary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading  ;  and  ftill 
more  fo,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to 
which  every  man  is  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  val- 
uable part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit, 
we  commonly  find  our  efibrts  of  attention  painful 
and  unfatistadory.  We  have  no  difcrimination  in 
our  curiofity  ;  and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we 
fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions  which  are 
fuited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge 
extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  like- 
ly to  be  of  ufe  to  us  ;  and  acquire  a  habit  of  direft- 
ing  our  examination  to  thefe,  without  diftra&ing  the 
attention  with  others.  It  is  partly  owing  t©  a  fimi- 
lar  circumftance,  that  moft  readers  complain  of  a  de- 
fect of  memory,  when  they  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  They  cannot  feparate  important  from 
trifling  fafts,  and  find  themlieives  unable  to  retain 
any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  fecure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  our  atten- 
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tipn  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as. famil- 
iar an  acquaintance  as  poffible  with  the  great  outlines 
of  the  difierent  branches  of  fcience  ;  with  the  moft 
important  conclufions  which  have  hitherto  been 
formed  in  them,  and  with  the  moft  important  defid- 
erata  which  remain  to  be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too 
of  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
ibr  the  formation  of  philofophical  fyftems,  it  may 
be  of  ufe  to  ftudy  the  various  hypothetical  theories 
which  have  been  propofed  for  connecting  together 
and  arranging  the  phenomena.  By  fuch  general 
views  alone  we  can  prevent  ourfelves  from  being  loft, 
amidft  a  labyrinth  of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a 
courfe  of  extenfive  and  various  reading,  with  ah  en- 
lightened and  difcrrminating  attention.  While  they 
withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and  infulated  fads^ 
they  dire&  it  to  fuch  as  tend  to  illufirate  principles 
which  have  either  been  already  eftablifhed,  or  which^ 
from  having  that  degree  of  connecftion  among  them- 
felves,  which  is  neceffary  to  give  plaufibility  to  a  hy* 
jpqthetical  theory,  are  likely  to  furnifli,  in  time,  the 
materials  c^  a  jufter  fyftem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  in- 
du^on,  to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a  degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  putting  philofophers 
upon  the  road  of  diicovery.  Indeed,  it  has  proba* 
bly  been  in  this  way,  that  moft  difcoveries  have  been 
niade  ;  for  although  a  knowledge  of  fadts  muft  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  theory,  yet  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  beft  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  ufeful  facts.  If  a  man,  without  for- 
ming to  himfelf  any  conjefture  concerning  the  un- 
known ia\\s  of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to 
accumulate  fa6b  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  ftum- 
ble  upon  fome  important  difcovery ;  but  by  far  the 
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greater  part  of  his  labors  would  be  wholly  ufeleft. 
Every  philofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  fet 
of  experiments,  has  fome  general  principle  in  his 
view,  which  he  fufpe6b  to  be  a  law  of  nature  :*  and 
although  his  conje&ures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet 
they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  direction, 
and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a  number  of  fads  which 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the 
philofopher's  ftone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
have  led  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  and 
mathematics.  And  they  have  plainly  done  fo,  mere- 
ly by  limiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
and  checking  that  indifcriminate  and  defultory  at- 
tention which  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A 
hypothetical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  an- 
fwer  a  fimilar  purpofe.  '*  Pruderis  interrogatio,** 
(fays  Lord  Bacon,)  "  eft  dimidium  fcientiae.  Vaga 
enim  experientia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  palpa- 
tio eft,  et  homines  potius  ftupefacit  quam  infor- 
mat  "  What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but 
fo  many  hypothefes  which  are  propofed  as  fubjecls 
X)f  examination  to  philofophers  ?  And  did  not  even 
the  great  doftrine  of  gravitation  take  its  firft  rife 
from  a  fortunate  conjecture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain  with  the  followers  of 
Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved, 
any  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fafts,  we  fhould, 
at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjeftures  to  the 
world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  fyftematizing 

*"  Recte  siqnidem  Plato,  "  Qui  aliqnid  quflerit,  id  ipsum,  qiiod 
"  qnaerit,  general!  quadam  notioiie  compreliendit :  aliter,  qui  fieri 
"  potest,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventum,  agnoscajt  ?"     Idcirco  quo 
*^  aroplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  nostra  ;  eo  magis  directa  et 
"  0OiDpendiosa  erit  investigatio." 

De  Aug.  Sclent,  lib  v.  cap.  3. 
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turn  are  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly  j  for  we  are 
already  poflefled  of  a  great  fiock  of  fa^s ;  and  there 
is  fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as  not  to  bring  togeth- 
er a  number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  ftudies ;  whether  they  are  conduced  in  the 
way  of  reading*  or  of  obfervation.  From  neither  of 
thefe  two  fources  of  information  can  we  hope  to  de- 
rive much  advantage,  unlefs  we  have  fome  general 
principles  to  dired  our  attention  to  proper  objeds. 

With  refpedt  to  obfervation,  fome  farther  cautions 
may  be  ufeful ;  for  in  guarding  againft  an  indifcrim- 
inate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  pofiible  to  fall 
in  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent  them* 
felves  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  men 
of  little  education  ;  the  latter  is  more  common  a« 
mong  men  of  retirement  and  fiudy. 

One  of  the  chief  effe<^s  of  a  liberal  education,  is 
to  enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the 
prefent  objeds  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at 
pleafure  on  the  paft,  the  abfent,  or  the  future.  But 
when  we  are  led  to  carry  thefe  efforts  to  an  excefs, 
either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or 
from  an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weak- 
ened, and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contraded.--— 
The  fame  effed  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  in- 
dulgence in  philofophical  purfuits,  before  the  mind 
has  been  prepared  for  the  ftudy  of  general  truths  by 
exercifing  its  faculties  among  particulat  objeds,  and 
particular  occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contrads  an 
averiion  to  the  examination  of  details,  from  the 
pleafure  which  it  has  experienced  in  the  contempla- 
tion or  in  the  difcovery  of  general  principles.  Both 
of  thefe  turns  of  thought,  however,  preluppofe  a 
certain  degree  of  obfervation  }  for  the  materials  of 
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imagination  are  fupplied  by  the  fenfes  ;  and  thegcfi* 
eral  truths  which  occupy  the  philofopher,  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  wa9  a  total  ftran- 
ger  to  all  exp(^rience  with  refpeA  to  the  courfe  of  na-^ 
ture  and  of  human  life*  The  obfervations,  indeed^ 
which  are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are 
likely  to  be  inaccurate  and  fallacious  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  fpeculative  philofopher  are  frequently  carried  no 
farther  than  is  neceflary  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend the  terms  which  relate  to  the  fubjeds  of  his 
reafoning ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  mui^ 
have  looked  abroad  occafionally  at  nature,  and  at 
the  world  ;  if  not  to  afcertain  fafts  by  aftual  examina- 
'  tion,  at  leaft  to  (lore  their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  direded  to 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  poffefles  within  himfelf  the  materials  cf. 
his  fpeculations  and  reafonings.  It  is  accordingly 
among  this  clafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inat- 
tention to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the 
greateft  extreme. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending  to 
the  fubjecls  of  our  concioufnefs,)  is  the  laft  of  our  in- 
tellectual faculties  which  unfolds  itfelf  ;  and  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf  at 
all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  lubfervient 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphyseal  curiofity, 
it  is  not  effentially  neceff.tpy  for  us  to  poflefs,  in  any 
conGderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervation,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  prefer va- 
tion  even  of  our  animal  exiftence,  difcovers  itfelf 
in  infants  long  before  they  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  or 
rather,  I  fhould  have  faid,  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world  :  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope, 
it  continues  aftive  and  vigorous  through  life.  Jt 
was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy 
aod  youth  it  fhould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  exclu- 
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fiv^ly,  and  that  we  ihould  acquire  all  our  neceilkry 
information  before  engaging  in  fpecuhtions  which 
are  lefs  effential  :  and  accordingly  this  is  the  hiftory 
of  the  intelle<3:ual  progrefs^  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  individuals.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
difficulty  of  metaphylical  refearches  is  undoubtedly 
much  increafed  ;  for  the  mind  being  conftantly  oc- 
cupied in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  proper- 
.ties  and  laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  fubjedls  of  confcioufnefs,  which  are  not 
to  be  furmounced,  without  a  degree  of  pltience  and 
perfeverance  of  which  few  men  are  capable  :  but 
the  inconvenience  would  evidently  have  been  greatly 
increafed,  if  t^e  order  of  nature  had,  in  this  refpeft, 
been  reverfed,  and  if  the  curioiity  had  been  excited 
at  as  early  a  period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  as  by  thofe  of  the  material.  Of  what 
would  have  happened  on  this  fuppofition,  we  may 
form  a  judgment  from  thofe  men  who,  in  confe- 
quence of  an  exceflive  indulgence  in  metaphylical 
purfuits,  have  weakened,  to  an  unnatural  degree, 
their  capacity  of  attending  to  external  objeds  and 
occurrences.  Few  metaphyiicians,  perhaps,  are  to 
be  found,  who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  ob- 
fervation  :  for,  although  a  tafte  for  fuch  abftradt 
fpeculations  is  far  from  being  common,  it  is  more 
apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  when  it  has  once  been 
formed,  to  take  an  exclufive  hold  of  the  mind,  and 
to  fhut  up  the  other  fources  of  intelle£hial  improve- 
ment. As  the  metaphyfician  carries  within  himfelf 
the  materiab  of  his  realoning,  he  is  not  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  looking  abroad  for  fubjeds  of  fpecuiation 
or  amufement  ;  and  unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to 
guard  againfl  the  efieds  of  his  favorite  purfuits,  he 
is  in  more  danger  than  literary  men  of  any  other 
denomination,  to  lofe  all  intereft  about  the  common 
and  proper  objefts  of  human  curiofity. 

Dod 
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To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  appret 
hend  that  the  ftudy  of  the  mind  fliould  form  the 
laft  branch  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  an  order 
which  nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  out,  by  what  I 
have  already  remarked,  with  refpeft  to  the  devel* 
opement  of  our  faculties.  After  the  underflandinrg 
is  well  fiored  with  particular  fads,  and  has  been  con* 
verfant  with  particular  fcientiiic  purfuits,it  will  be  en- 
abled  to  fpeculate  concerning  its  own  powers  with 
additional  advantage,  and  will  run  no  hazard  of  in* 
dulgin^  too  far  in  fuch  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  ac- 
counts, than  the  common  pradice  which  is  followed 
in  our  univerfit}es,  of  beginning  a  courfe  of  philofoph- 
ical  education  with  the  uudy  of  logic.  If  this  order 
were  completely  reverfed  ;  and  if  the  fludy  of  lo^c 
were  delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  was 
well  ftored  with  particular  fads  in  phyfics,  in  chern* 
iftry,  in  natural  and  civil  hiftory  ;  his  attention 
might  be  led  with  the  mod:  important  advantage^ 
and  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of  obfervation, 
to  an  examination  of  his  own  faculties  ;  which,  be* 
(ides  opening  to  him  a  new  and  pleafing  field  of 
ipeculation,  would  enable  him  to  form  an  eftimate 
of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquifitions  he  has  made, 
of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  farther  im- 
provements of  which  his  mind  is  fufceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an 
incapacity  of  obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  fome  defect  in  ear- 
ly  education.  I  already  remarked,  that,  when  nature 
is  allowed  free  fcope,  the  curiofity,  during  early 
youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  objeft,  and  to 
every  external  occurrence,  while  the  powers  of 
imagination  and  reflection  do  not  difplay  them- 
felves  till  a  tnuch  later  period  ;  the  former  till 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  we  ap- 
proach  to  inanhood.     It  fometimes,  however,  hap- 
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pens  that,  in  confequence  of  a  peculiar  difpofiticm 
of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  conftitution,  a  child 
is  led  to  feek  amufement  from  books,  and  to  lofe  a 
relifli  for  thofe  recreations  which  are  fuited  to  his 
age.  In  fuch  infiances,  thd  ordinary  pro^refs  of  the 
intelledhial  powers  is  prematurely  quickened  ;  but 
that  beft  of  all  educations  is  loft,  which  nature  has 
prepared  both  for  the  philofopher  and  the  man  of 
the  world,  amidft  the  adive  fports  and  the  hazard- 
ous adventures  of  childhood.  It  is  from  thefe  alone^ 
that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  charader 
which  is  fuited  to  the  more  arduous  fituations  of 
life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt  command  of  at. 
tention  to  things  external,  without  which  the  high- 
eft  endowments  of  the  underftanding,  however  they 
may  fit  a  man  for  the  folitary  fpeculations  of  tlie 
dofet,  are  but  of  little  ufe  in  the  practice  of  affairs^, 
or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  perfonal  experi- 
ence. 

Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have 
unfortuoately  been  contrafted,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  them  as  perfeftly  incurable.  The  attention, 
indeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances  ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn 
to  place  the  objefts  we  wilh  to  attend  to,  in  lights 
more  interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  view  them*  Much  may  be  expefted 
from  a  change  of  fcene,  and  a  change  of  purfuits  ; 
but  above  all,  much  may  be  expefted  from  foreign 
travel.  The  objefts  which  we  meet  with  excite  our 
furprife  by  their  novelty ;  and  in  this  manner  we 
not  only  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving 
and  examining  them  with  attention,  but,  from  the 
effefts  of  contraft,  the  curiofity  comes  to  be  roufed 
with  refpeft  to  the  correfponding  objefts  in  our  own 
country,  which,  from  our  early  familiarity  with 
them,  we  had  formerly  been  agcuftomed  to  overlook. 
In  thb  refpedt  the  effects  of  foreign  travel^  in  dire& 
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inff  the  attention  to  familiar  obje£bs  and  occurrences, 
is  lomewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  ftudy  of  a 
dead  or  a  foreign  language  produces,  in  leading  the 
curiofity  to  examine  the  grammatical  firudure  of  our 
own, 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contraded  to  particular  fubjefts,  from  ftudying 
the  fyftems,  true  or  falfe,  which  phiiofophers  have 
propofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  fafts 
connefted  with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyftems, 
not  only  is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  direded, 
inftead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but, 
in  confequence  of  our  being  enabled  to  conned  fafts 
with  general  principles,  it  becomes  interefted  in  the 
examination  of  thofe  particulars  which  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  our  notice* 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the   Connexion  between  Memory  and  fhilofophical 

Genius. 

IT  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom 
united  with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  my  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I  can 
fcarcely  recolleft  one  perfon  who  poffeffes  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  qualities,  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
fliare  of  the  latter. 

On  a  fuperficial  view^of  the  fubjeft,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  hasfome  appearance  of  truth  ;  for, 
we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics 
about  which  converfation  is  ufually  employed,  to  ef- 
timate  the  extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreffion 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it ;  and  thefe 
in  general  efcape  the  recoUeftion  of  a  man  of  ability, 
not  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufa 
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he  docs  not  attend  to  then).  It  is  probable,  likewife,^ 
that  accidental  affociations,  founded  on  contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  flight  impreffion 
on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
his  ftock  of  fafts  is  fmall.  They  are  conneded  to- 
gether in  his  memory  by  principles  of  aflbc^'ation, 
different  from  thofe  which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds; 
and  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  ufeful : 
for  as  the  afliiciations  are  founded  upon  real  cc^neo 
tions  among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  lefs 
conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of 
converfation,)  they  are  of  incomparably  greater  ufe 
'  in  fuggefting  fafts  which  are  to  ferve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  reafoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius, 
in  confequence  of  a  peculiarly  ilrong  attachment  to 
a  particular  fubjedt,  may  firft  feel  a  want  of  inclina* 
tion,  and  may  afterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity 
of  attending  to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  ftock  of  ideas  in  his  mind^ 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  hows. 
ever  unprofitably  he  may  have  directed  his  curiofity, 
the  ignorance  which  he  difcovers  on  ordinary  fub- 
jefts  does  not  arife  from  a  want  of  memory,  but 
from  a  peculiarity  in  the  feleftion  which  he  has 
made  of  the  objects  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne*  frequently  complains  in  his  writings 
of  his  want  of  memory  ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many 
very  extraordinary  inftances  of  his  ignorance  on 
fome  of  the  moft  ordinary  topics  of  information. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works 
with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not  proceed 
from  an  original  defeft  of  memory,  but  from  the 

*  II  n'est  homme  a  qui  il  si.ese  si  mal  cle  se  mesler  de  par- 
ler  de  metnoire.  Car  je  n'en  recognoy  quasi  trace  en  moy  ; 
et  ne  pense  qu'il  y  en  ait  au  moiide  une  autre  si  marveiU 
lease  en  defaillance. 

Essais  de  Montaigne^  liv.  i.  ch.  9i 


r 
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fingiilar  and  whimflcal  diredtion  which  his  curiofity 
had  taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  ^'  I  can  do 
nothing,"  fays  he,  "  without  my  memorandum 
book ;  and  fo  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remember- 
ing proper  names,  that  I  am  forced  to  call  my  do- 
'^  mefiic  fervants  by  their  offices*  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  ufe ;  of  the  differ- 
ence of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  granary ;  what  ufe  leaven  is  of  in  making 
^^  bread,  and  why  wine  muft  {|and  fome  time  in  the 
*'  vat  before  it  terments."  Yet  thefame  author  ap- 
pears evidently,  from  his  writings,  to  have  had  his 
memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  variety  of  apothegms, 
and  of  hiftorical  paffages,  which  had  ftruck  his  imagi^ 
nation ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  abfurd  and  explo- 
ded opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers ;  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  plenum  and 
vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  water  of 
Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of 
Parmenides,  and  the  unity  of  Mufaeus.  In  complain- 
ing too  of  his  want  of  prefence  of  mind,  he  direftly 
acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory  which,  if  it  had 
been  judicioufly  employed,  would  have  been  more 
than  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe  common 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  deficient.  "  When  I  have  an  oration  to  fpeak," 
fays  he,  "  of  any  confiderable  length,  I  am  reduced 
"  to  the  miferable  neceffity  of  getting  it,  word  for 
"  word,  by  heart/' 

The  llrange  and  apparently  inconfiflent  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to 
have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genius 
and  charader)  to  tax  him  with  afleftation ;  and  even 
to  call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of  fome  of  his  affer- 
tions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
mofl  amufing  author,  can  reafonably  fufped  his  ve- 
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radty  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  can  give  him 
complete  credit,  not  only  from  my  general  opinion 
of  his  fincerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one  exam- 
ple of  the.  fame  fort  of  combination  ;  not  indeed 
carried  to  fuch  a  length  as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but 
bearing  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  it. 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  linited  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fhew,  that  fome  of  the  fads  on  which  that  opin- 
ion is  founded,  do  not  juflify  fuch  a  conclufion.  Be-* 
fides  thefif,  however,  there  are  other  circumfiances, 
which  at  firfl:  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  in- 
confiftency  between  extenfive  memory  and  original 
genius. 

Ttie  fpedes  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateft 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of 
ibciety,  is  a  memory  for  detached  and  infulated 
jEads ;  and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  pof- 
fefled  of  it,  are  very  feldom  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Iiigher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a  fpecies  of  memo- 
ry is  unfavorable  to  philofophical  arrangement ;  be- 
caufe  it  in  part  fupplies  the  place  of  arrangement. 
One  great  ufe  of  philofophy,  as  I  already  ihewed,  is 
to  give  us  an  extenfive  command  of  particular 
truths,  by  furnifhing  us  with  general  principles,  un- 
der which  a  number  uf  fuch  truths  is  comprehended. 
A  perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  afibciations  of  time 
and  place  make  a  lafiing  impreflion,  has  not  the 
fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others  who 
conned):  fafts  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  effect,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  I 
I  have  heard  it  obierved,  that  thofe  men  who  have 
rifen  to  the  greatefl  eminence  in  the  profeflion  of  law, 
have  been  in  getieral  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfion 
to  (lie  fiudy.    The  reafon  probably  is,  that  to  a  mind 
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fond  of  general  prindples,  every  ftudy  muft  be  at 
firft  difgufting,  which  prefents  to  it  a  chaos  of  fa£b 
apparently  unconnedied  with  each  other.  But  this 
love  of  arrangement,  if  united  with  perfevering  in* 
duftry,  will  at  laft  conquer  every  difficulty  ;  will  in* 
troduce  order  into  what  feemed  on  a  fuperficial  view, 
a  mafs  of  confiifion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and  unin- 
terefting  detail  of  politive  ftatutes  into  a  fyftem  com* 
paratively  luminous  and  beautiful* 

The  oblervation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more 
general,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in  which 
there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  fafts  to  be  remember- 
ed. A  man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with  little  ef» 
fort,  treafure  up  in  his  memory  a  number  of  partic- 
ulars in  chemiftry  or  natural  hiftory,  which  he  re- 
fers to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he  deduces  no 
conclufion  ;  and  from  his  facility  in  acquiring  this 
ftock  of  information,  may  flatter  himfelf  with  the 
belief  that  he  pofleffes  a  natural  tafte  for  thefe  bran- 
ches of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are  really  defiin- 
ed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience,  when  they 
firil  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  attention  dis- 
tracted, and  their  memory  overloaded  with  facts 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are 
fometimes  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  pro- 
grefs.  In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  ap- 
pears, and  arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diffatisfac- 
tion  which  they  at  firft  experienced,  and  which  does 
not  ceafe  to  ftimulate  their  inquiries,  till  they  are 
enabled  to  trace,  amidft  a  chaos  of  apparently  uncon- 
nefted  materials,  that  fimplicity  and  beauty  which 
always  charafterife  the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  re- 
tard the  progrefs  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he  en- 
ters on  a  new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render 
him  apparently  inferior  to  thofc  who  are  poffeffed  of 
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ordinary  capacity.  A  want  of  curiofity ,*  and  of  in* 
ventiOD,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquiiition  of  knowl- 
edge. It  renders  the  mind  paffive,  in  receiving  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  faves  all  the  time  which  might 
be  employed  in  examining  their  foundation,  or  ia 
tracing  their  confequences.  They  who  are  poffeffed 
of  much  acutenefs  and  originality,  enter  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  views  of  others  ;  not  from  any  defeft 
in  their  power  of  appreheniion,  but  becaufe  they 
cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not  examin* 
ed  ;  and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often  feduced  by 
their  own  fpecuhtions. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
that  a  man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpaf- 
(ed  by  others  :  he  has  commonly  his  information 
much  lefs  at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  pofTeiled 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality  ;  and,  what  is 
fbmewhat  remarkable,  he  has  it  leaft  of  all  at  com- 
mand on  thofe  fubjeAs  on  which  he  has  found  his 
invention  moft  fertile.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  was  often  at  a  lofs,  when 
the  converfation  turned  on  his  own  difcoveries.f  It 
is  probable  that  they  made  but  a  flight  impreffion 
on  his  mind,  and  that  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  inven- 
tive powers  prevented  him  from  taking  much  pains 
to  treafure  them  up  in  his  memory.  Men  of  little 
ingenuity  feldora  forget  the  ideas  they  acquire  ;  be- 
caufe they  know  that  when  an  occafion  occurs  for 
applying  their  knowledge  to,  ufe,  they  muft  truft  to 
memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an  arith- 
metical rule  to  a  perfon  of  common  underftanding, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
fcience ;  he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  heart,  and  be- 

*  1  mean  a  want  of  curiosity  about  truth.  "  There  are  many 
«  men,"  says  J)r.  Butler,  "  who  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  know 
«  what  is  saidy  who  have  little  or  no  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
<«  true." 

t  See  Note  [T.] 

££e 
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come  dexterous  in  the  application  of  it.  Another, 
of  more  ingenuity,  will  examine  the  principle  of  thcr 
rule  before  he  appKes  it  to  ufe,  and  will  fcarcely  take 
the  trouble  to  commit  to  memory  a  procefs,  which 
he  knows  he  can,  at  any  time,  with  a  little  refleftion, 
recover.  The  confequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  calculation,  he  will  appear  more  flow  and  hef. 
itating,  than  if  he  followed  the  received  rules  of  a- 
tithmetic  without  refleftion  or  reafoning. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day 
in  converfation*  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  o- 
pinions  we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate 
refult  of  reafoning  on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  previ- 
oufly  formed  in  tlie  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  a- 
dopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The 
promptitude,  therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in 
ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not  a  certain  teft  of  the  quidc^ 
nefsf  of  his  apprehenfion  ;*  as  it  may  perhaps  arife 
from  thofe  uncommon  efforts  to  furnifh  the  memo- 
ry with  acquired  knowledge,  by  which  men  of  flow 
parts  endeavor  to  compenfate  for  their  want  of  in- 
vention ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  poflible 
that  a  confcioufnefs  of  originality  may  give  rife  to  a 
manner  apparently  embarraffed,  by  leading  the  per- 
fon  who  feels  it,  to  truft  too  much  to  extempore  ex- 
ertions.! 

*  Memorlafaclt  pronapti  ingenii  fiimam,iTt  ilia  quae  dicimusnon 
domo  aittulisse,  sed  ibi  protinns  sumpsisse  videamur. 

QuiNC'iL.  Imt,  Orat,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

fin  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied, 
that  originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a  ready  lecolUction 
of  acquired  knowledge;  but  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavora- 
ble to  it,  and  that  more  tin-ie  and  practice  will  commonly  be  ne- 
cessary to  familiarise  the  aiind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  even  to  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understanding,  than 
are  requisite  in  ordinary  cas«s.  Habits  of  literary  converbation, 
and,  still  more»  Imbits  of  extempore  discussion  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly, are  peculiarly  useful  in  giving  us  a.  ready  and  practical  com- 
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In  general,  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
^hat  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  de- 
gree of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  al- 
ways at  command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own 
difcoveries  fo  famiHar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a 
condition  to*  explain  them,- without  recolledion,  are 
very  feldom  poffeflfed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of 
much  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  A  man  of  origin- 
al  genius,  who  is  fond  of  exercifing  his  reafoning 
powers  anew  on  every  point  as  it  occurs  to  him, 
and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe  the  ideas  of  oth- 
ers, or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclufions  which  he 
has  deduced  from  previous  refleftion,  often  appears, 
to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  level  of  or- 
dinary underftandings ;  while  another,  deftitute  both 
of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired^for  that 
promptitude  in  his  deciiions,  which  arifes  from  the 
inferiority  of  his  intelie6lual  abilities. 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favor  of  the 
laft  defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converiiu 
tion  they  form  the  moft  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  inftruftive,  companions.  How  inexhauftible 
foever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may  be,  the 
variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  mafs  of  ufeful  and  curious  in- 
formation of  which  the  world  is  already  pofleffed. 
The  converfation,  accordingly,  of  men  of  genius,  is 
fometimes  extremely  limited  ;  and  is  intercfting  to 
the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can 
diftinguifli  the  marks  of  originality.  In  confequencc 
too.  of  that  partiality  which  every  man  feels  for  his 
own  fpfeculatlons,  they  are  more  in  daagcr  of  being 
dogmatical  and  difputatious,  than  thofe  who  have  no 
fyftem  which  they  are  interelled  to  defend. 

mand  of  oar  knowledge.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  follow- 
ing aphorism  of  Bacon  :  "  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writinjr  a. 
"  correct  man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man."  ISce  a  coir.mcnlary 
cn  this  aphcrisH)  in  one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventoror. 
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The  fame  obfervations  may  be  appUed  to  authors. 
A  book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indi* 
vidual  only,  may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience 
to  which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popu- 
larity with  the  miUtitude.  An  author  who  poiTelTes 
induftry  fufficient  to  colled  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
judgment  fufficient  to  arrange  them  fkilfully,  is  the 
mou  likely  perfon  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  lite- 
rary fame  :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlight- 
ened judges,  invention  forms  th^  chief  charaAeriftic 
of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objeds 
of  public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  leis  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learn- 
ing and  cultivated  tafie.  Perhaps  too,  for  the  mul- 
titude, the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  mofi  ufeful ; 
as  their  writings  contain  the  more  folid  difcoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  feparated  from 
thofe  errors  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the 
fir  ft  formation  of  a  fyftem. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


OF  IMAGINATION. 


SECTION  I. 


Analyfis  of  Imagination. 


IN  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Concep- 
tion  and  Imagination,  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  province  of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an 
exad  tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and 
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perceived  ;  that  of  the  htter,  to  make  a  fele&ion  of 
qualities  and  of  circumftances  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
jterent  objects,  and  by  combining  and  difpo^ng  thefe, 
to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  general, 
by  modern  philofophers,  the  province  of  imagina- 
tion would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objefts  of  light. 
'« It  is  the  fenfe  of  fight/'  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,)  "which 
"  furniihes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas ;  fo  that 
'^  by  the  pleafures  of  Imagination,  I  here  mean  fuch 

as  arife  from  vifible  ol^eds,  either  when  we  have 

them  adhially  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
^^  ideas  into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  flatues,  def- 
"  criptions,  or  any  the  like  occafions.  We  cannot, 
*'  indeed,  have  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
^^  not  make  its  firft  entrance  through  the  fight/* 
Agreeably  to  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjeft.  Dr.  Reid 
obferves,  that "  Imagination  properly  fignifies  a  live- 
"  ly  conception  of  objefts  of  fight ;  the  former  pow- 
**  er  being  diftinguiflied  from  the  latter,  as  a  part 
"  from  the  whole." 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagination 
to  one  particular  clafs  of  our  perceptions  is  altogeth- 
er arbitrary,  feems  to  me  to  be  evident  ;  for,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  materials  which  Im- 
agination combines  be  fupplied  by  this  fenfe,  it  is  nev- 
erthelefs  indifputable,  that  our  other  perceptive  fac- 
ulties alfo  contribute  occafionally  their  fhare.  How 
many  pleafing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves  j 
not  to  mention  that  fifter  art,  whoie  magical  influ- 
ence over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  higheft  boaft  of  poetry  to  celebrate  !  In  the  fol- 
lowing paffage,  even  the  more  grofs  fenfations  of 
Tafte  form  the  fubjed  of  an  ideal  repafl:,  on  which 
it  is  impofiible  not  to  dwell  with  fome  complacency ; 
particularly  after  a  perufal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in 
which  the  Poet  defcribes  "  the  wonders  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone/'  / 
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Bear  me,  Pomona  !  to  thy  citron  groves; 
To  where  thie  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro'  the  green^ 
Their  lighter  glories  bleni.     Lky  me  reclined 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes^ 
Fanned  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  frnit : 
Or,  stretch  d  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 
O  let  me  drain  the  c6coa*8  milky  bowl. 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Baccus  pours  !  Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorned ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro*  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.     Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
TJn boastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp* 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whatever 
The  Poets  imag'd  in  the^olden  age : 
C^uick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  !* 

What  an  afiemblage  of  other  conceptions,  differ- 
ent  from  all  thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  gen* 
ius  of  Virgil  combined  in  one  diftich  ! 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moHia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus  :  hie  ipso  tecum  cousumerer  asvo. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fulEcient  to  fliow,  how  in- 
adequate a  notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination 
(confidered  even  in  its  reference  to  the  fenfible 
world)  is  conveyed  by  the  definitions  of  Mr.  Addifon 
and  of  Dr.  Reid. — But  the  fenfible  world,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Imagination 
exerts  her  powers.  All  the  objefts  of  human  knowl- 
edge fupply  materials  to  her  forming  hand  ;  diver- 
fifying  infinitely  the  works  fhe  produces,  while  the 
mode  of  her  operation  remains  effentially  uniform. 
As  it  is  the  fame  power  of  Reafoning  which  enables 
us  to  carry  on  our  invelligations  with  refpeft  to  iii- 
dividual  objefts,  and  with  refpecl  to  claffes  or  gene- 
ra ;  fo  it  was  by  the  fame  procefl^es  of  analyfis  and 

*  Thomson's  Summer. 
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Combination,  that  the  genius  of  Milton  produ- 
ced the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  that  of  Harrington,  the 
CoQimonweahh  of  Oceana  ;  and  that  of  Shakefpeare, 
the  charaders  of  Hamlet  and  Falftaff.  1  he  difier- 
ence  between  thefe  feveral  eflForts  of  invention,  con* 
fifts  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  mate* 
rials  were  acquired  ;  as  far  as  the  powder  of  Imagin- 
ation is  concerned,  the  procefii^s  are  perfedUy  analo^ 
gous. 

The  attempts,of  Mr«  Addifon  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
limit  the  province  of  Imagination  to  objeAs  of  fight, 
have  plainly  proceeded  from  a  very  important  fad, 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illuftrate  more  par- 
ticularly ;— That  the  mind  has  a  greater  facility, 
and,  of  confequence,  a  greater  delight  in  recalling 
the  perceptions  of  this  fenfe  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
others  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  variety  of  qual- 
ities perceived  by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is 
this  fenfe,  accordingly,  which  fupplies  the  painter  and 
the  flatuary  with  all  the  fubjects  on  which  their  gen- 
ius is  exercifed  ;  and  which  furniihes  to  the  defcrip« 
tive  poet  the  largeft  and  the  mofl  valuable  portion 
of  the  materials  which  he  combines.  In  that  abfurd 
fpecies  of  profe  compoiition,  too,  which  borders  on 
poetry,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  pre- 
dominance of  phrafes  that  recal  to  the  memory, 
glaring  colours,  and  thofe  fplendid  appearances  of 
nature,,  which  make  a  flrong  impreffion  on  the  eye. 
It  has  been  mentioned  by  different  writers,  as  a  char- 
aderiftical  circumflance  in  the  Oriental  or  Afiatic 
flyle,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphors  are  ta- 
ken from  the  celeflial  luminaries.  /'  The  Works  of 
"  the  Perfians,"  (fays  M.  de  Voltaire,)  "  are  like  the 
''  titles  of  their  kings,  in  which  we  are  perpetually 
*'  dazzled  with  the  fun  and  the  moon."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  a  fhort  Eflay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eaftern 
Nations,  has  endeavored  to  fhew,  that  this  is.  not 
owing  to  the  bad  tafle  of  the  Afiatics,  but  to  the  old 
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lang^ge  and  popuUi  n\ifftm  nijt^Atir  country^ 
But  the  truth  ii,  that  the  v^rf  iamSMti«ftp  will  be 
found  ^)fP!y  *°  tbq  Jovenile  proddflluH  of  every 
aa^or  po&fled  of «  wirtninaagiiution  i  xndto  the 
corapofitioni  of  crdry  peMle-  anaong  wfaim  a  culti- 
vated and  philofophkal  utlr  haft  nor  efta^iflied  a 
&$ci«itly  oaarked  cHfiindiaB  between  the  appropn- 
atc  ftyiea  of 'pbetry  aiid  of  pro&.  The  account  giv^ 
en  by  the  Abb£  Girard  of  the  meaning  of  the  -word 
PhUfUt,  is  employed  by  the  I^Vench  critics,  confirma 
firongly  this  obfervatK».  **  Le  Fh«bus  a  un  btriOant 
*■  qui  ^gnifie,  ou  femble  fignifier  qaelqtie  chofe  :  le 
•^  foleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  St  c'eft  peut  etr«  ce  qui, 
*■  en  notre  langue,  a  doni)<£  lieu  au  nom  de  PbS- 
«'  bus.'" 

Agreeably  to  thefe  principles.  Gray,  in  defcribing 
the  infantine  reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fised,' 
with  exquiiite  judgment,  on  this  cla6  of  our  con- 
ceptions: ' 

Yet  oFt  b«rore  bis  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muec'ei  ray 
With  Orient  hues 

From  thefe  remarks  it  may  be  eafily  underflood, 
why  the  word  Imagimtion,  in  its  moft  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, {hould  be  applied  to  cafes  where  our  con- 
ceptions are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  although 
the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  faft,  as  unlitnited 
as  the  fphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  partial  defini- 
tions which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correft  ;  and 
hence  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Imapaation  ;  the 
etymology  of  which  implies  manifeftly  a  reference 
to  vifible  objefts. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  Imagination 
may  difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  mcmarks 

•  Synonymes  Francois. 
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tontaiined  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  to  apply. 
Under  proper  limitations  ;  but«  in  order  to  render 
the  fu^e£t  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examina^ 
timi,  i  mali,  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it,  endeav* 
or  to  convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particu- 
lar examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  $ 
leaving  it  to.  his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with 
what  modifications  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are 
led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  cir^ 
cumilances. 

:  Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this 
pftrt  of  our  conftitution  prefents  to  our  examination; 
the  combinations  which  the  mind  forms  out  of  ma- 
terials fupplied  by  the  power  of  Conception  recom- 
tnend  themfelves  ftrongly,  both  by  their  fimplicity, 
and  by  the  interefting  nature  of  the  difcuilions  to 
which  they  lead*  I  fliall  avail  myfelf,  therefore,  as 
much  as  poflible,  in  the  following  enquiries,  of  what- 
ever illuftrations  I  am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts 
of  Poetry  and  of  Painting ;  the  operations  of  Imagi« 
nation  in  thefe  arts  furniihing  the  mod  intelligible 
and  pleaiing  exemplifications  of  the  intelle6hial  pro- 
cefles,  by  which,  in  thofe  analogous  but  lefs  pal- 
pable inftances  that  fall  under  the  confideration  of 
the  Moralift,  >tbe  mind  deviates  from  the  models  pre- 
fented  to  it  by  experience,  and  forms  to  itfelf,  new 
and  untried  objeds  of  purfuit*  It  is  in  confequence 
of  fuch  proceffes  (which,  how  little  foever  they  may 
be  attended  to,  are  habitually  pafling  in^the  thoughts 
of  all  men,)  that  human  affairs  exhibit  fo  bufy  and 
fo  various  a  fcene ;  tending,  in  one  cafe,  to  improve*^ 
ment,  and,  in  another,  to  decline  ;  according  as  our 
notions  of  excellence  and  of  happinefs  are  juft  or  er- 
roneous. 

It  was  obferved,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  Imagination  is  a  complex  power.*    It  includes 

*  See  page  123. 
FFf 
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Concefytion  or  fimple  Apprdienfion,  which  enablej 
us  to  form  a  notion  of  thofe  former  objefts  of  per- 
ception or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
make  a  feleftion  ;  Abftraftion,  which  feparates  the 
felefted  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumftan- 
ces  which  are  connefted  with  them  in  nature  ;  and, 
Judgn>ent  or  Tafte,  which  felefts  the  materials,  and 
direfts  their  combination.  To  thefe  powers,  we 
may  add,  that  particular  habit  of  aflbciation  to  which 
I  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Fancy  ;  as  it  is  this 
which  prefents  to  our  choice,  all  the  diflferent  mate- 
rials which  are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of  Imagin- 
ation, and  which  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  poetical  genius. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the 
fteps  by  which  Milton  muft  have  proceeded  in  crea- 
ting his  imaginary  Gardeo  of  Eden.     When  he  firft 
propofed  to  himfelf  that  fubjed  of  defcription,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety  of  the  moft 
ftriking  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his 
mind.     The    Affociation  of  Ideas  fuggefted  them, 
and  the  power  of  conception   placed  t- ach  of  them 
before  him  with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfedions. 
In  every  natural  fcene,  if  we  deftine  it  for  any  par- 
ticular purpofc,  there  are  defefts  and  redundancies, 
which  art  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  cor- 
rect.    But  the  powder  of  Imagination  is  unlimited. 
She  can  create  and  annihilate  ;  and  difpofe,  at  plea- 
fure,  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.    Milton, 
accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one 
fcene,  but  would  felecl  from  each  the  features  which 
were  moil  eminently  beautiful.     The  power  of  ab- 
ftraclion  enabled  him  to  make  the  feparation,  and 
Tafte  directed  him  in  the  fele6lion.     Thus  he  was 
furniflied  with  his  materials  ;  by  a  fkilful  combina- 
tion of  wTiich,  he  has  created  a  landfcape,  more  per- 
fect probably  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realifed 
in  nature  j  and  certainly  very  different  from  any 
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thing  which  this  country  exhibited,  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  that  MiJton*s  Eden  is  free  from  the  defeds 
of  the  old  Englifh  garden^  and  is  imagined  on  the^ 
fame  principles  which  it  was  referred  for  the  prefent 
age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
.  that  Imagination  is  not  a  fimple  power  of  the  mind, 
like  Attention,  Conception,  or  Abftradion  ;  but 
that  it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  facul- 
ties. It  is  farther  evident,  that  it  muft  appear  un- 
der  very  diflFerent  forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different 
individuals  ;  as  fome  of  its  component  parts 
are  liable  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  habit,  and 
other  accidental  circumftances.  The  variety,  for 
example,  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  com- 
binations of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter  are  formed, 
will  depend  much  on  the  tendency  of  external  fitu- 
ation,  to  ftore  the  mind  with  a  multiplicity  of  Con- 
ceptions ;  and  the  beauty  of  thefe  combinations  wiUt 
depend  entirely  on  the  fuccefs  with  which  the  pow- 
er of  Tafte  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call, 
therefore,  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not  the  gift 
of  nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by 
favorable  circumftances.  It  is  not  an  original  en- 
dowment of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplifliment  form- 
ed by  experience  and  fituation  ;  and  which,  in  its 
different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between 
the  firft  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the  fublimc 
creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conftitutes 
poetical  genius  ;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  dit 
played  in  poetical  compofition,  is  alio  the  foundation 
(though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of  vari- 
ous  other  Arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  relation 
which  Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  moft  inter- 
efting  of  thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nar 
ture  and  office. 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  hnaginaiim  conftdered  in  Us  Rjelaiion  to  fome  of  the 

Fine  Arts, 

AMONG  the  Arts  connefted  with  Imagination, 
jG3me  not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but 
produce  objefts  which  are  addreilied  to  it.  Others 
take  their  rife  from  Imagination,  but  produce  objefb; 
which  are  addreffed  to  the  power  of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  Arts,  belongs 
that  of  Gardening  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  call- 
ed, the  art  of  creating  Landfcape.  In  this  Art,  the 
defigner  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature  ;  and 
his  only  province  is  to  correft,  to  improve,  and  to 
adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  obferve  the  effeft,  he  muft  call  up,  in  his  im- 
agination, the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce  ; 
and  apply  to  this  imaginary  fcene  his  tafte  and  his 
judgment ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  lively  concep- 
tion of  vifible  objefts,  he  muft  add  a  power  (which 
long  experience  and  attentive  oblervation  alone  can 
give  him)  of  judging  beforehand,  of  theeffeft  which 
they  would  produce,  if  they  were  adhially  exhibited 
to  his  fenfes.  This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chat- 
ham  beautifully  and  expreffively  called,  the  Prophetic 
Ey£  ofTaJie  ;  that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gray)  "  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a 

place  is  fufceptible  of,  long  before  they  are  born  j 

and  when  it  plants  a  feedling,  already  fits  under 
*'  the  flxade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it  will  have, 
*'  from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  the  prof- 
**  peft/**  But  although  the  artift  who  creates  a 
landfcape,  copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the  fcene 
which  he  exhibits  is  addreffed  to  the  fenfes,  and  may 

*Gra"^'s  works,  by  Mason^  p.  277. 
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produce  its  full  effeft  on  the  minds  of  others,  with- 
out any  effort  on  their  part,  either  of  imagination 
or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  is  neceflary 
for  me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  lafi  obfervation,  I  fpeab 
merely  of  the  natural  effefts  produced  by  a  land- 
fcape,  and  abftradt  entirely  from  the  pleafure  which 
may  refult  from  an  accidental  affociation  of  ideas 
with  a  particular  fcene.  The  effeft  refulting  from 
fuch  auociations  will  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on 
the  livelinefs  with  which  the  affociated  objefbs  are 
conceived,  and  on  the  affe^ing  nature  of  the  pid- 
ures  which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  rouf* 
ed,  will  prefent  to  the  mind ;  but  the  pleafures  thus 
ariling  from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a  landfcape 
may  give  to  the  imagination,  muft  not  be  confoun* 
ded  with  thefe  which  it  is  naturally  ^fitte^  to  pro<* 
duce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  objed,)  the 
original  idea  mull  be  formed  in  the  imagination  : 
and,  in  mod  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imagination  muft 
concur  with  perception,  before  the  picture  can  pro- 
duce that  effeft  on  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  which 
the  artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  claffes  of 
Arts  formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  com- 
mon with  them  both. 

-As  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exadly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by 
general  rules ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  cre- 
ative genius  which  is  charafteriftical  of  the  Poet. 
The  pleafure,  however,  which  refults  from  painting, 
confidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  extremely 
trifling ;  and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that  which 
it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination. 
Even  in  portrait  painting,  the  fervile  copyift  of  na- 
ture  is  regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a 
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tradefman.  "  Deceptiop/'  (as  Reynolds  has  excel- 
lently obferved,)  "  inftead  of  advancing  the  art,  is 
*'  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its  infant  flate.  The 
**  firft  effays  of  Painting  were  certainly  nothing  but 
^  mere  imitations  of  individual  objefts  ;  and  when 
^  this  amounted  to  a  deception,  the  artift  had  accom- 
"  plilhed  his  purpofe."* 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  Painter  indul- 
ges his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of' his 
own,  he  vies  with  the  Ppet  in  the  nobleft  dxertion  of 
the  poetical  art :  and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  profef- 
fional  (kill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himfelf  of  language, 
only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive 
the  eye  by  accurate  reprefentations  of  particular 
fof ms,  is  no  longer  his  aim ;  but,  by  the  touches  of 
an  expreffive  pencil,  to  fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of 
others.  Imitation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  which 
he  propofes  to  himfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  em- 
ploys in  order  to  accomplilh  it :  nay,  if  the  imita- 
tion be  carried  fo  far  as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of 
the  fpeftator's  imagination,  it  will  difappoint,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  purpofe  of  the  artift. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  in  which  one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of 
language,  to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  ob- 
jefts  of  his  own  imagination  j  this  power  is  necefla- 
ry,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author 
and  to  the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a  defcription, 
we  naturally  feel  a  difpolition  to  form,  in  our  own 
minds,  a  diftinft  pifture  of  what  is  defcribed  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  and  intereft  which  the 
fubjed  excites,  the  pifture  becomes  fteady  and  de- 
terminate. It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  us  to  hear 
much  of  a  particular  town,  without  forming  fome 
notion  of  its  figure  and  fize  and  fituation  ;    and  in 

*  Notes  on  Masom's  Translation  of  Fresnoi^'s  Poem  on  the  Art 
of  Painting,  p.  114^ 
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heading  hiftdry  and  poetry,  I  believe  it  feldom  hap- 
pens,  that  we  do  not  annex  imaginary  appearances 
to  the  names  of  our  favorite  charaders.  It  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  almoft  certain,  that  the  imaginations 
of  no  two  men  coincide  upon  fuch  occaiions  ;  and, 
therefore,  though  both  may  be  pleafed,  the  agreea- 
ble impreifions  which  they  feel,  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  according  as  the  pifhires  by 
which  they  are  produced  are  more  or  lels  happily 
imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  perfon  accul- 
tomed  to  dramatic  reading,  fees,  for  the  firft  time, 
one  of  his  favorite  characters  reprefented  on  the 
fiage,  he  is  generally  diflatisfied  with  the  exhibition, 
however  eminent  the  ador  may  be :  and  if  he  fliould 
happen,  before  this  reprefentation,  to  have  been  ve* 
ry  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  cafe 
may  continue  to  be  the  fame  through  life.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  never  received  from  any  Falfiaff 
on  the  ftage,  half  the  pleafure  which  Shakefpeare 

gives  me  in  the  clofet ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  I 
lould  feel  fome  degree  of  unealinefs,  if  I  were  pref* 
ent  at  any  attempt  to  perfonate  the  figure  or  the 
voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  a6tor,  on  fuch  occafions,  falls  fhort  of 
our  expectation.  He  difappoints  us,  by  exhibiting 
fomething  different  from  what  our  imagination  had 
anticipated,  and  which  confequently .  appears  to  us, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful  reprefentation  of 
the  Poet's  idea :  and  until  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  performance  has  completely  obliterated  our 
former  impreflions,  it  is  impoifible  for  us  to  form  an 
adequate  eftimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub- 
jefts.  The  fight  of  any  natural  icene,  or  of  any 
work  of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard 
of  it,  commonly  produces  a  greater  effecl;,  at  firft, 
than  ever  afterwards ;  but  if  in  confequence  of  a  de- 
fcription,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  no* 
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tion  of  it,  t  appeltebd,  the  eSefl:  wiH'be  found  le& 
I^aJiDg,  the  &r&  time  it  is  ieen,  thin  the  fecond. 
Although  tae  defcription  fliould  fall  fbM't  greatly  of 
the  .reality,  yet  the  difappointment  wfakh  we  feel, 
on  meedog  with  fomething  differeot  from  what  wi 
ezpieded,  diminifliM  our  utisfa&ion.  The  'fecond 
time  vit  fee  the  fcene,  the  effeft  of  novelty  is  indeed 
\e&  than  before ;  but  it  is  ftiU  confiderable,  and  the 
imaginadon  now  anticipates  nothing  which  Is  not 
reah(ed  in  the  perception. 

.  The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  £lt* 
Isfa&ory  reafon  why  fb  few  are  to  be  found  who 
have  a  genuine  relilh  for  the  beaudes  of  poetry. 
The  de^ns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their 
authors  a  degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  defcriptive  poet  ^  but  when  they  are 
once  executed,  tlieir  beauties  (excepting  thofe  which 
refult  from  afibciation)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpec- 
tator.  In  poetry  the  eSe&  is  inconfiderable,  unleli 
upon  a  mind  which  poiTefires  fome  degree  of  the  au- 
thor's genius  ;  a  mtnd  amply  furnifhed,  by  its  pre- , 
vious  habits,  with  the  means  of  interpreting  the 
language  which  he  employs  ;  and  able,  by  its 
own  imagination,  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of 
his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words 
which  exprefs-complex  ideas,  fetdom  convey  pre-    > 
cifely  the  fame  meaning  to  different  individuals,  and 
that  hence  arifes  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  langua^. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no  inconfiderable  de- 

;ree,  with  refpeft  to  the  names  of  fenfible  objefls. 

Vhen  the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in 
a  defcription,  a  perfon  of  lively  conceptions  natur- 
ally thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and 
grove,  that  have  made  an  impreffion  on  his  mind  ; 
and  whatever  the  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by 
his  imagination  to  form  of  thefe  objefts,  they  mnft 
neceffariiy  approach  to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has 
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teen,  fience  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
different  habits  and  education  of  individuals  ;  accor^ 
ding  to  the  livelinefs  of  their  conceptions,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  creative  power  of  their  imaginations, 
the  fame  words  will  produce  very  different  effefts 
on  different  minds.  When  a  perfon  who  has  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  country,  reads  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  rural  retirement ;  the  houfe,  the  river,  the 
woods,  to  which  he  was  firfl:  accuftomed,  prefent. 
themfelves  fpontaneoufly  to  his  conception,  accom- 
panied, perhaps,  with  the  recoUedion  of  his  early 
friendfhips,  and  all  thofe  pleafing  ideas  which  are 
commonly  affociated  with  the  fcenes  of  childhood 
and  of  youth.  How  different  is  the  effeft  of  the  de- 
fcription  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it  would  pro- 
duce on  one  who  has  paffed  his  tender  years  at  a 
diftance  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whofe  in- 
fant fports  are  conneded  in  his  memory  with  the 
gloomy  alleys  of  a  commercial  city ! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular 
words  of  a  defcription,  that  the  powers  of  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception  are  employed.  They  are  far- 
ther neceffary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of 
that  pifture,  of  which  the  moft  minute  defcriber  can 
only  trace  the  outline.  In  the  beft  defcription, 
there  is  much  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply  ;  and  the 
e^edt  which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in 
a  confiderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafte 
with  which  the  pifture  is  finilhed.  It  is  therefore 
poffible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happieft  efforts 
of  poetical  genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfefl:  in- 
diTOrence  by  a  man  of  found  judgment,  and  not  def- 
titute  of  natural  fenfibility  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  cold  and  common-place  defcription  may  be 
the  means  of  awakening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing  im- 
agination, a  degree  of  enthufiafin  unknown  to  the 
author. 

Gog 
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All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned as  taking  their  rife  from  the  imaKination> 
have  this  in  common,  that  their  primary  obje£t  is  to 
pleafe.  This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  of  Poet- 
ry,  no  lefs  than  to  the  others ;  nay,  it  is  this  circum* 
ftance  which  charafterifes  Poetry,  and  difiinguifiies 
it  from  all  the  other  clafles  of  literary  conFipofition. 
The  objeft  of  the  Philofopher  is  to  inform  and  en- 

S^hten  mankind  ;  that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an 
cendant  over  the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his 
own  purpofes  their  judgments,  their  imaginations, 
and  their  paffions  :  but  the  primary  and  the  diftin- 
guiihing  aicn  of  the  Poet  is  to  pUafe  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal refource  which  he  pofleffes  for  this  purpofe,  is 
by  addreffing  the  ima^nation.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
be  may  feem  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the 
Philofopher  or  of  the  Orator ;  but,  in  thefe  inftan- 
ces,  he  only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by  which 
he  accomplifhes  his  end.  If  he  attempts  to  enlight- 
en and  to  inform,  he  addreffes  the  underftanding 
only  as  a  vehicle  of  pleafure  :  if  he  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  paflions,  it  is  only  to  paflions  which  it  is  pleaf- 
ing  to  indulge.  The  Philofopher,  in  like  manner, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  his  end  of  inftrudion,  may 
find  it  expedient,  oceafionally,  to  amufe  the  imagin- 
ation, or  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  paffioris :  the  Or- 
ator may,  at  one  time,  ftate  to  his  hearers  a  procefs 
of  reafoning  ;  at  another,  a  calm  narrative  of  faiSs ; 
and,  at  a  third,  He  may  give  the  reins  to  poetical  fan- 
cy. But  ftill  the  ukimate  end  of  the  Philofopher  is 
to  inttruft,  and  of  the  Orator  to  perfuade ;  and  what- 
ever means  they  make  ufe  of,  which  are  not  fubfer- 
vient  to  this  purpofe,  are  out  of  place,  and  obftrufl: 
the  effect  of  their  labors. 

The  meafured  compofition  in  which  the  Poet  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  is  only  ©ne  of  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  con- 
veys to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other 
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agreeable  impreffionis  which  be  can  unite  in  tb'e 
mind  at  the  &me  time  ;  be  iludies  to  beft(!>w,  upoft 
the  medium  of  conmiunkation  which  be  enifiloyt^ 
all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  iufceptiUe* 
Among  thefe  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  k 
not  the  leaf):  powerful ;   for  its  efieS:  is  confla»t« 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  plesd*^ 
ures  which  language  produces.     A  fucceflion  of  »• 
greeable  perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  ef- 
fect of  words  upon  the  ear  ;  while  they  tnform  tte 
tmderftanding  by  their  perfpicuity  and  preci^oii^  gr 
pleafe  the  imagination  by  toe  piSiures  they  fuggeft^ 
or  touch  the  heart  by  the  aflbciations  the:y  awakecu 
Of  all  thefe  charms  of  language,  lAte  Poet  may  avail 
himfelf ;  and  they  are  all  fo  many  infiruments  of  his 
art.    To  the  Philofopher  and  the  Orator  they  may 
^ccqfimatiy  be  of  ufe ;  and  to  both  they  mufl  be  cm* 
fiantly  fb  far  an  obged:  of  attention,  that  nothing  may 
occur  in  their  compofitions,  which  may  diAra£t  this 
thoughts,  by  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  tafte  ;' 
but  the  Poet  muft  AOt  reft  &tis£ied  with  this  ne^ 
tive  praife.    Pleafure  is  the  end  of  his  art ;  and  the 
more  numerous  the  fources  of  it  which  he  can  open, 
the  greater  wiU  be  the  effeci  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the 
variety  of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the 
reaUty  fubfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a  fource  of 
pleafure,  when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and 
may  fometimes  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  im- 
agination, a  momentary  charm,  which  we  exchange 
with  reludance  for  the  fubilantial  gratifications  of 
the  fenfes.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the 
ftatuary,  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objefls 
and  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch  intelledual  and  moral 
qualities,  as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  exprefs.  In 
ornamental  architedhire,  and  in  ornamental  garden- 
ing, the  fole  aim  of  the  artift  is  to  give  pleafure  to 
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the  eyCyiyy  the  besuty  or  fublimity  of  matetM  formau 
But  to  the  poet  all  the  glories  of  external  nature  i 
all  that  "is  amiable  or  ihterefting,  or  refpedable  in 
human  charafter  ;  all  that  excites  and  engages  our 
benevolent  s^dions :  all  thofe  truths  whidbi  make 
the  heart  fed  itfelf  better  and  more  happy  ;  all 
thefe  fuj^ly  materials,  out  of  which  he  forms  aad 
peoples  a  world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconvenient 
ces^mp  our  enjoyments,  and  where  no  clouds  dar«< 
ken  our  profpeAs, 

That  the  pleafures  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by 
awakening  the  imagination,  is  a  propofition  which 
may  feem  too  obvious  to  ftand  in  need  of  proof.  As 
tke  ingenious  Inquirer^  however,  into  ^^The  Origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,^'  has  cut 
pttted  the  common^  notions  upon  this  fubjed,  I  ihall 
<;onfider  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which, 
he  has  fupported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am 
now  to  examine  is,  *'  That  the  common  eflfeft  of  po- 
*'  etry  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things ;"  or,  as  I  would 
rather  chufe  to  exprefs  it,  its  common  effed  is  not 
to  give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  im- 
agination. That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  mifrepre- 
fentation,  I  fhall  fiate  the  dodrine  at  length  in  the 
words  of  the  author.  **  If  words  have  all  their  pof- 
*'  fible  extent  of  power,  three  eflFeds  arife  in  the 
^*  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  firft  is  the  found  \  the 
*'  fecond,  the  pidure,  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing 
*'  iignified  by  the  found  ;  the  third  is,  the  affe^ion 
*'  of  the  foul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  fore- 
"  going.  Compounded  abftraft  words,  (honor,  juf- 
*'  tice,  liberty,  and  the  like,)  produce  the  firft  and 
the  laft  of  thefe  eflfefts,  but  not  the  fecond.  Sim- 
ple abftracts  are  ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  firople 
^'  idea,  without  much  adverting  to  others  which 
^*  may  chance  to  attend  it  j  as  blue,  green,  hot,  gpld;^ 
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f*  and  the  Hke  :  thefe  are  capable  of  eflFe£ling  all 
♦*  three  of  the  purpofes  of  words  j  as  the  aggregate 
^«  words,  man,  caftle,  horfe,  &c.  are  in  a  yet  higher 
^^  degree.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  moft 
<*  general  eflFeA  even  of  thefe  words,  does  not  arife 
^*  from  their  forming  pidhires  of  the  feveral  things 
^^  they  would  reprefent  in  the  imagination  ;  be- 
^«  caufe,  on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my 
<«  own  mind,-  and  getting  others  to  coniider  th^s; 
«<  I  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any 
<«  fuch  pifture  is  formed  ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is 
<«  moft  commonly  a  particular  effort  of  the  imagina- 
^  tion  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  aggregate  words 
^^  operate,  as  I  faid  of  the  compound  abftrafts,  not 
<«  by  prefenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  hav- 
<«  ing  from  ufe  the  fame  effeft  on  being  mentioned, 
"  that  their  original  has  when  it  is  feen.  Suppofe 
<«  we  were  to  treat  a  paflage  to  this  effedk  :  "  The 
<<  riv^r  Danube  rifes  in  a  moift  and  mountainous 
<«  foil  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where,  winding  to 
<«  and  fro,  it  waters  feveral  principalities,  until  turn-* 
«<  ing  into  Auftria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
♦<  it  pafles  into  Hungary  ;  there  with  a  vaft  flood, 
*«  augmented  by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits 
<^  Chriftendom,  and  rolling  through  the  barbarous 
««  countries  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by 
<«  many  mouths  into  the  Black  Sea."  In  this  defcrip- 
<'  tion  many  things  are  mentioned  ;  as  mountains, 
«<  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.  But  let  any  body  exam- 
♦*  ine  himfclf,  and  fee  whether  he  has  had  impreffed 
<*  on  his  imagination  any  piftures  of  a  river,  moun- 
**  tain,  watery  foil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  impof- 
<*  fible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  fucceflion  of  words 
**  in  converfation,  to  have  ideas  bnt;h  of  the  found  of 
**  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  reprefented  ;  befides, 
<*  fome  words  expreffing  real  effences,  are  fo  mixed 
♦*  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import  that 
♦'  it  is  impracticable  to  jump  from  fenfe  to  thought, 


«<  fTW»  Mikidam  to  Bmerila,  £^ 

^'m  fim  MMMier  as  to  aaforn*  the  pwftib^itf Jife  $ 

^  iior  is  it  MceflEuy  Jthtt  we  fttoiild.'' 

In  fvtiier  confiriaiatiQii  of  this  dojbiae,  Mr«  Borloe 
fofisra  to  tlie  poetical  works  of  the  late  aintafale  and 
tiigMioBS  Dr.  Blackbck,  ^^  Here^'^  fiiys  fae^  ^^  ir  « 
f^./0tf/,  dmAtbffi  as  much  affiled  bjf  ba  (mm  d^rhtimsf 
^Ms  my  that  nadf  ibem  emibe  ;  and  yet  beis  affisAed 
'^Wttb  tfaii  ftroog  endiufiafin,  l^  tliui^of  wfatck  hm 
^  neither  has*  nor  can  poffibty  faave,  any  idea,  £ifw 
^  tter  than  that  of  a  bare  found ;  and  wby  may  not 
f  <  tho&  who  read  his  works  be  a£feded  in  the  fiope 
^  manaer  t\M,  he  was,  with  as  Itttk  of  ai^y  real  ideas 
¥  of  the  things  defciibed/' 
..  Be£are/I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  tiiefe 
paflages,  1  mnft  ofafenre  in  general,  that  I  peritedly 
agree  with  >Mr.  Hnrke,  in  dimkii^  that  a  verv  great 
praportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  ens* 
pk)y,  have  no  effect:  to  ^^  raife  ideas  in  the  mi^d  ;'* 
or  to  exercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  ima^n- 
ation.  My  notions  on  this  fubjed  I  have  already 
fufficiently  explained  in  treating  of  Abftradion. 

I  agree  with  lurh  farther,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
produce  very  powerful  eflfefts  on  the  mind,  by  ex- 
citing  emotions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
afibciate  with  particular  founds  ;  without  leading 
the  imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pi<%ures  or  rep* 
refentations  \  and  his  account  of  the  manner  m 
which  fuch  words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfaftory. 
Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds  ;  but 
they  are  founds,  which,  being  ij^fed  on  particular 
occaiions,  wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or  fuf- 
**  fer  fome  evil ;  or  fee  others  afiFeded  withi  good  or 
evil ;  or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other  intereft- 
ing  things  or  events  ;  and  being  applied  in  fuch 
a  variety  of  cafes,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit 
to  what  tilings  they  belong,  they  produce  in  the 
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**  mind,  whenever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned, 
^•effefts  fimilar.to  thofe  of  their  occafions.  The 
**  founds  being  often  nfed  without  reference  to  any 
^  particular  occafion,  and  carrying  fiill  their  firfi  im- 
^  preffions,  they  at  laft  utterly  lofe  their  conne6ii<m 
*'  with  the  particular  occafions  that  gave  rife  to 
^  them  ;  yet  the  found,  without  any  annexed  no- 
**  tion,  continues  to  operate  as  before." 

Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  conceiions,  I 
cannot  admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  prcxiuces 
its  principal  efieA.     Whence  is  it  that  general  and 
abftrad  expreffions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  com- 
panion of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figurative  ? 
Is  it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any  exer- 
cife  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ?  Whence  the 
diftindion,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and 
modern,  between  that  charm  of  words  which  evapo- 
rates in  the  procefs  of  tranflation,  and  thofe  perma- 
nent beauties,  which  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  dif- 
tindnefs  of  a  pidure,  may  impart  i^afure  to  the 
mofi:  remote  regions  and  ^es  ?   Is  it  not,  that  in  the 
one  cafe,  the  Poet  addreites  himfelf  to  afibciations 
which  are  local  and  temporary  ;    in  the  other,  to 
thofe  eflential  principles  of  human  nature,  from 
which  Poetry  and  painting  derive  their  common  at- 
tractions ?  Hence,  amotig  the  various  fources  of  the 
fublime,  the  peculiar  firefs  laid  by  Longinus  on 

what  he  calls  Vijions^  OPxvroeviat^.-.^raf  a,  \iyyis,  vif^  n^ovcriata^ 

In  treating  of  abftraction  I  fcnrmerly  remarked, 
that  the  perfection  of  philofophtcal  ftyle  is  to  ap. 
proach  as  nearly  as  pofiSible  to  that  fpecies  of  language 
we  employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  expref- 
fion  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by 

*  Do  Sablim*  §  xy.—- duas  <p»vTaurt»f  Graeci  vocant,  nos  sane 
yisiows  appellamus  ;  per  quas  iiiiagines  rerum  absentium  Ita  re- 
pra?sentantur  animo,Ait  eas  cernere  ocoiis  ac  prtesentes  habere  vi^ 
cUamur*    Quinct.  Imst.  Qrat.  yi.  2* 
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exciting  the  imaginationy  or  to  bias  the  judgitient 
by  cafual  affociations.  For  this  purpofe  tne  Philof- 
opher  ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of 
figurative  words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  gen- 
eral  terms  which  have  been  accurately  defined.  To 
the  Orator,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wiflies  to 
prevent  the  cool  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  it 
may,  on  the  fame  account,  be  frequently  ufed  to  de-- 
light  or  to  agitate  his  hearers,  by  blencting  with  his 
reafonings  the  illufions  of  poetry^  or  the  magical  in- 
fluence of  founds  confecrated  by  popular  feelings. 
A  regard  to  the  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Phi- 
lofophical  and  in  Rhetorical  compofition,  renders  the 
ornaments  which  are  fo  becoming  in  the  one,  incon- 
fiftent  with  good  tafte  and  good  feofe,  when  adopted 
in  the  other. 

In  Poetry,  as  truth  and  fads  are  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  plea- 
fure  to  the  mind,  nothing  oflFends  more,  than  thofe 
general  expreffions  which  form  the  great  inftrument 
of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  pleafures, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind, 
are  all  derived  from  individual  objefts  ;  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it 
does  not  belong  to  my  prefent  fubjects  to  enume- 
rate,) the  more  particular,  and  the  more  appropria- 
ted  its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it 
poffeffes. 

With  refpecl  to  the  defcription  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  (hall  not  difpute  the  refult 
of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it. 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper 
purpofes,  without  our  annexing  any  particular 
notions  to  thea^.,  I  have  formerly  fhewn  at-  great 
length  ;  and  I  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  defcrip- 
tion may  be  fo  underftood.  But  to  be*  underftood, 
is  not  the  fole  objeft  of  the  poet ;  his  primary  objeft 
is  to  pleafe  ;  and  the  pleafure  which  he  conveys  will, 
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in  general  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beau-i' 
ty  and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he  fuggefts,  la 
the  cafe  of  a  poet  bom  bUnd,  the  effed  of  poetry 
muft  depend  on  other  caufes ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impof- 
fible,  that  fuch  a  poet  {hould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.  Indeed  tilig 
inftance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
his  theory,  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  ihew,  that  the  the- 
ory cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is 
Iftated. 

By  way  of  contraft  to  the  defcription  of  the  Dan- 
ube, I  (hall  quote  a  ftanza  from  Gray,  which  affords 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different  eflFeds 
of  poetical  expreffion.  The  pleafure  conveyed  by 
the  two  laft  lines  refolves  almofl  entirely  into  Mr. 
Burke's  principles  ;  but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is^ 
how  inconfiderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that  ariiing 
from  the  continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the 
preceding  lines  give  to  the  imagination  ? 

^<  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
<<  Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam^ 
*^  The  mose  has  broke  the  twilight>gloomy 
**  To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  natives*  duU  abode. 
^*  And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade, 
<^  Of  Chili^s  boundless  forests  laid, 
*<  She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
*^  In  loose  iKimbers  wildly  sweet, 
*'  Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  lovfs, 
'<*  Her  track  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
«<  Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
'<  Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  fiame*^ 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effed  of  the 
iblemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquif« 
ite  ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Kader ;  fo  as  to  arreft  his  attention  to  every  fuccef- 
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five  pifture,  till  it  has  time  to  product  its  proper 
impreifion.  More  of  the  charnfi  of  poetical  rythm 
arifes  from  this  circumftance,  than  is  commonly  ioi* 
agined. 

To  thofe  who  wifli  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poetkal 
expreilion,  no  authbr  in  our  language  affords  a  richi- 
er  variety  of  illuftratiohs  than  the  poet  bft  quoted. 
His  merits,  in  miny  other  re%eds,  are  great  j  but 
his  fkili  in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  conipic- 
uou3«  How  much  he  had  made  the  principles  of 
this  branch  of  his  art  an  objeA  of  ftudy,  appears 
from  his  letters  publiihed  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I  have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  lajl  line  of 
the  following  paffage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  dif- 
ererit  effects  of  words  already  defcribed  ;  the  effe^ 
of  fome,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  Conception 
and  Imagination  ;  and  t^at  of  others^  in  iexciting 
affociated  emotions : 

"  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
*'  Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 
"  Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn, 
"  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  born.'' 


SECTION  III. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed. — Relation  of  Imaging- 

tion  and  of  Tafie  to  Genius. 

FROM  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sec- 
tions, it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a  perfon  accuf- 
tomed  to  analyfe  and  combine  his  conceptions,  may 
acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any  which  he 
has  feen  realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  inferred, 
that  a  habit  of  forming  fuch  in tellcAual  combinations, 
and  of  remarking  their  effefts  on  our  own  minds, 
muft  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Tafte, 
to  a  degree  which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe  men. 
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who  iludy  to  improve  it  by  the  obfervation  and 
compaiiioD  of  external  objeds  only. 

A  cultivated  Taile,  combined  with  a  creative  Im« 
agnation,  conftitUtes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Without  tafie,  imagination  could  produce  oniy  a 
random  analy&  and  combination  of  our  conceptions ; 
and  without  imagination,  taile  would  be  defiitute 
of  the  faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients 
of  genius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poflible  pro- 
portions ;  and  where  either  is  poflefl'ed  in  a  degree 
remarkably  exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary 
fhare  of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  fome  meas- 
ure for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly* 
corred  tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not 
produce  works  which  excite  admiration,  produces 
at  leaft  nothing  which  can  offend.  An  uncommon 
fertility  of  imagination,  even  when  it  offends,  excites* 
our  wonder  by  its  creative  power ;  and  ihews  what 
it  could  have  performed,  had  its  exertions  been  gui- 
ded by  a  more  perfed  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  pro- 
duftion  of  every  work  of  genius.  Tafte,  without 
imagination,  is,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  impoflible  ;  for, 
as  there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius  on 
which  it  can  be  formed,  it  muft  be  the  relult  of  ex- 
periments, which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of 
every  individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a 
tafte  muft  neqeffarily  be  imperfeci,  in  confequence 
of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult  j 
but,  without  imiagination,  it  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quired even  in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  prpgrefs  pf  the  Artjs  the  ipafe  comes  to  be 
altered.  The  produdions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  aQ  extent,  tl^at  tafte  may  be  formed  by  a  care* 
ful  fludy  of  the  work§  of  others  ;  and  as  formerly 
imagination  had  ferved  as  a  neceffary  foundation  for 
tafte,  fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of 
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imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter 
faculty  has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long 
fuccefllon  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity  ;  and  prefent 
fuch  ample  materials  to  a  judicious  feledion,  that 
with  a  high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  pre- 
fent to  the  thoughts,  induftry ,  aflified  by  the  moft 
moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  pro« 
duce  performances,  not  only  more  free  from  ^ults, 
but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their  effeds^ 
than  the  moft  original  e£Forts  of  untutored  geniust 
which,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  tafte,  copies  after 
an  inferior  model  of  perfeftion.  What  Reynolds 
obferves  of  Painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other 
Fine  Arts  ;  that,  '^  as  the  Painter,  by  bringing  togeth- 
er in  one  piece,  thofe  beauties,  which  are  difperied 
amongft  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  produces  a 
figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature  $ 
^*  fo  that  artift  who  can  unite  in  himfelf  the  exceU 
^*  lencies  of  the  various  painters,  will  approach  near« 
^*  er  to  perfeftion  than  any  of  his  mafters."* 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Imagination  on  Human  Charader  and 

Happinefs. 

HITHERTO  we  have  confidered  the  power  of 
Imagination  chiefly  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  it  deferves  our  attention  flill  more,  on 
account  of  its  extenfive  influence  on  human  charac- 
ter and  happinefs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  objects  of  their  pref- 
ent perceptions  :  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies.     One 
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of  the  principal  effeds  which  a  liberal  education  pro- 
duces on  the  mind,  is  to  accuftom  us  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  the  objefts  of  fenle,  and  to  dT- 
reft  it,  at  pleafure,  to  thofe  intelleAual  combinations 
which  delight  the  imagination-  Even,  however,  a- 
mong  men  of  cultivated  underftandings,  this  faculty 
is  poffeffed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  diflFerent  in- 
dividuals ;  and  thefe  differences  (whether  refulting 
from  original  conftitution  or  from  early  education) 
lay  the  foundation  of  fome  firiking  varieties  in  hu- 
man charad:en 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility.  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men,  any  object  of  compailion  ; — a  man^ 
for  example,  reduced  by  nusfortune  from  eafy  cir- 
cumftances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in 
proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.  The 
other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man 
to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily in  their  domeftic  diftreffes.  He  liftens  to  their 
converfation,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the 
flattering  profpefb  they  once  indulged  ;  the  circle  of 
friends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  ;  the  liberal 
plans  of  education  which  were  begun  and  interrupt- 
ed ;  and  pictures  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various  re- 
fources  which  delicacy  and  pride  fuggeft,  to  conceal 
poverty  from  the  world.  As  he  proceeds  in  paint- 
ing, his  fenfibility  increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for. 
what  he  fees,  hut  for  what  he  imagines.  It  will  be 
laid,  that  it  was  his  fenfibility  which  originally  rouf- 
ed  his  imagination  ;  and  the  obfervation  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  increafes 
and  prolongs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  re- 
flexions c5n  the  State  Prifons  in  France,  the  acciden- 
tal fight  of  a  ftarjing  in  a  cage  fuggefts  to  him  the 
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idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.    He  indulges,  his 
imagination,  '^  and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the 

graced  door  to  take  the  picture.'' 

I  beheld,"  (fays  he,)  "  his  body  half- wafted  a- 
^^  way  with  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and 
^^  felt  what  kind  of  iicknefs  of  the  (;ieart  it  is,  which 
*^  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
**  I  faw  him  pale  and  feverifh  ;  in  thirty  years  the 
*'  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  :  he 
^^  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had 
*'  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through 
*'  his  lattice.— -His  children— —But  here  my  heart 
**  b^gan  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  an- 
*'  other  part  of  the  portrait. 

'*f  He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  ^rtheft 
^^  corner  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  firaw,  which 
^^  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed  :  a  little  calen- 
'^  der  of  fmall  fticks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all 
**  over  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  pat 
*'  fed  there  : — he  had  one  of  thefe  little  IHcks  in  his 
*^  hand  and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  another 
**  day  of  mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened 
*'  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye 
*'  towards  the  door,  then  caft  it  down — fliook  his 
*'  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  afflickion.** 

The  forei»oing  observations  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  effect  which  exhibitions  of  fiftitious  diitrefs 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fenfibility  to  the  diftreffes  of  real  life.  In  a  Novel, 
or  a  Tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely  finilhed  in  all 
its  parts  ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only 
with  every  circumftance  on  which  the  diftrefs  turns, 
but  with  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  char- 
acter with  refpeft  to  his  fituation.  In  real  life  we 
fee,  in  general,  only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy ; 
and  the  impreflion  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  fin- 
iffies  the  charafters,  and  fuppUes  the  inci(!Ients  that 
are  wanting. 
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'■  It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diftrefs  that  imagina- 
tion increafes  our  fenfibility.  It  gives  us  a  doub- 
le fiiare  in  the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us 
to  partake,  with  a  more  Uvely  interefi,  in  every  for- 
tunate incident  that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or 
to  communities*  Even  from  the  produdions  of  the 
earthy  and  the  viciffitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  for- 
ward our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring 
to  the  fenfitive  creation,  and  by  intereiling  our  be- 
nevolent afiiedions  in  the  fcenes  we  behold,  lends  a 
new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  appa- 
rent coldnels  and  fdfiflmefs  of  mankind  may  be  tra- 
ced, in  a  great  meafure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a 
want  of  ima^ation.  In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes 
whidi  happen  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  near  connec- 
tions, neither  of  thefe  powers  is  neceflary  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  our  fituation ;  fo  that  we  feel,  of 
necefEty,  the  correfpondent  emotions.  But  without 
an  uncommon  degree  of  both,  it  is  impofiible  for 
any  man  to  comprehend  completely  the  fituation  of 
his  neighbor,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of 
the  diftrefs  which  exifls  in  the  world.  If  we  fed 
therefore  more  for  ourfelves  than  for  others,  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  afcribed,  at  leaft  partly,  to  this  ;  that, 
in  the  former  cafe,  the  fads  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  feelings,  are  more  fully  before  us  than 
they  poffibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  my  mean- 
ing, it  is  neceflary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in 
which  there  is  an  interference  between  our  own  in- 
i^ereR,  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree 
<rf  preference  to  ourfelves  ;  even  fuppofing  our 
neighbor's  fituation  to  be  as  completely  luiown  to  us 
as  our  own.  I  only  affirm,  that,  where  this  prefer- 
ence  becomes  blameable  and  unjuft,  the  efFed  is  to 
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be  accounted  for  partly  in  the  way  I  mentioned** 
One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is,  the  pofwerfol  emotions 
which  may  be  occafionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  moft  callous,  when  the  attention  has  once  been 
fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent 
and  circumftantial  and  pathetic  defcription. 

A  very  ambble  and  profound  moralift  in  the  ac« 
count  which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe 
of  juftice,  has,  I  think,  drawn  a  lefs  pleafing  pidure 
of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than 
is  agreeable  to  truth.  "  To  difturb,"  (feys  he,) 
^'  the  happinefs  of  our  neighbor,  merely  becaufe  it 
<<  (lands  in  the  way  of  our  own ;  to  take  from  him 
^<  what  is  of  real  ufe  to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be 
^<  of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this 
^<  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the  nat* 
«<  ural  preference  which  every  man  has  for  his  own 

happinefs  above  that  of  other  peof^e,  is  what  no 

impartial  fpedator  can  go  along  with«  Every  man 
*'  is,  no  doubt,  firft  and  principally  recommended  to 
''  his  own  care  ;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of 
*'  himfelf  than  of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right 
V  that  it  fhould  be  lb.  Every  man,  therefore,  is 
"  much  more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  imme* 
*'  diately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what  concerns 
*'  any  other  man  :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the 
"  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 

particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern, 
*'  will  fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  reft,  much 
''  lefs  than  a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  be- 
*'  fallen  ourfelves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our 
"  neighbor  may  aiFeft  us  much  lefs  than  a  very  fmall 
''  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  muft  not  ruin  him  to 
'«  prevent  that  fmall  misfortune,  nor  even  to  pre- 

*  I  say  partly  ;  for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  situation  of  oth- 
er  men,  undoubtedly  presuppose  some  defect  in'the  social  affec* 
tions. 
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^  vent  our  own  ruin.  We  muft  hef e,  as  in  all  oth- 
*•*  er  cafes,  view  ourfelves  not  fo  much  according  to 
^*  that  Hght  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  our* 
^^  felv^s,as  according  to  that  in  which  we  naturally  ap- 
"  pear  to  dtbers.  Tho*  every  nian  may,  according  to 
**  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the 
^  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a  moft  infignificant  part 
"  of  it.  Though  his  own  happinefs  may  be  of  more 
^  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world  be?* 
**  fide$,  to  every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more  con- 
"  fequence  than  that  of  any  other  man*  Though  it 
may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in 
his  own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
<'  kind,  yet  he  dates  not  look  mankind  in  the  face, 
«'  and  avow  that,  he  ads  according  to  this  principle. 
"  He  feels  that,  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
<^  along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it 
may  be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  esceffive 
and  extravagant  to  them.  When  he  views  him- 
**  felf  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  conldous  that  oth« 
**  ers  will  view  him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but 
*'  one  of  the  multitude,  in  no  relpeft  better  than 
*^  any  other  in  it.  If  he  would  ad  fo  as  that  tlie 
**  impartial  fpedator  may  enter  into  the  principles  of 
^*  his  condud,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the 
«<  greateft  deiire  to  do,  he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon 
•*  all  other  occafions,  humble  the  arrogance  of  his 
**  felf-love,  and  bring  it  down  to  fomething  which 
**  other  men  can  go  along  with." 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  paflage  ;  and  that  a  prudential  regar^ 
to  the  opinion  t>f  others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,  without  the  aid  ot  more  amiable  motives,  to 
conceal  his  unreafonable  partialities  in  favor  of  him- 
felf,  and  to  ad  agi'eeably  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  fentiments  of  impartial  fpedators.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  fad  is  much  too  ftrongly 
ftated  with  relped  to  the  natural  partiality  ot  felf. 
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love,  fuppofing  the  fituation  of  our  neighbors  to  be 
as  completely  prefented  to  our  view,  as  our  owp 
muft  of  nec^ty  be.  When  the  Orator  wiihes  to 
combat  the  felfifh  pajQions  of  his  audience,  and  to 
roufe  them  to  a  fenfe  of  what  they  owe  to  mankind ; 
what  mode  of  perfuafion  does  nature  di  Aate  to  him  ? 
Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the.  importance  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  neceility,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the 
fentiments  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  feel- 
ings ?  Such  con&derations  undoubtedly  mi^ht,  with 
ibme  men,  produce  a  certain  efied  ;  and  might  lead 
them  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  virtue  ;  but  they 
would  never  excite  a  fentiment  of  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  injuflice,  or  a  fudden  and  involuntary 
burft  of  difinterefted  affection.  If  the  Orator  jcan 
only  fucceed  in  fixing  their  attention  to  fads,  wd 
in  bringing  thefe  fads  home  to  their  imagination  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has  completely  at- 
tained his  objeft.  No  fooner  are  the  fafts  appre- 
hended, than  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  na- 
ture dilplay  themfelves  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
moft  cautious  and  timid  lofe,  for  a  moment,  all 
thought  of  themfelves,  and  defpifing  every  confider- 
ation  of  prudence  or  of  fafety,  become  wholly  en- 
groffed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  facts,  which  are  commonly  alleged 
as  proofs  of  the  original  felfifhnefs  of  mankind,  may 
be  explained,  in  part,  in  a  fimilar  way  ;  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a  want  of 
imagination,  arifing,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in 
early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refpefl:  to  the 
focial  principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  paf- 
fions,  excepting  thole  which  take  their  rife  from  the 
body-     They  are  commonly  ftrong  in  proportion  to' 
the  warmth  and  vigor  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  aa 
imagination,  which  is  naturally  phlegm aJtic,or  which, 


like  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  has*  littl6  a^vity  from  a 
want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  defcriptions^of 
the  Orator  6r  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce 
the  violence  of  enfthufiaftn^  than  in  minds  of  a  fupe-^ 
rior  order*  By  giving  this  faculty  occalional  ex- 
erdfe,  we  acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  oVer 
it.  As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleafure 
from  objefts  of  fenfe,  and  tranfport  ourfHves  into  a 
world  of  our  own,  fo  when  we  wifli  to  moderate 
our  enthufiafm,  we  can  difmifs  the  objeds  of  imvL* 
gination,  and  return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions 
and  occupations*  But  in  a  mind  to  which  thefein- 
telledual  vifions  are  not  familiar,  and  which  bor- 
rows them  completely  from  the  genius  of  another, 
imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfeftly 
ungovernable,  and  produces  fomething  like  a  tem* 
porary  in(anity.  Hence  the  wonderful  eflfefts  of 
popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders  ;  efFefls 
which  aare  much  more  remarkable,  than  what  it  ever 
pl^uces  on  men  of  education. 


SECTION  V, 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje6l. — Inconveniences  refult* 
ingfrom  an  ilUregulaied  Imagination. 

.  IT  Was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature  that 
the  objefts  of  perception  fliould  produce  much  ftroh- 
ger  impreffions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  operations. 
And,  accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when  proper 
care  has  been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercife  the  dif- 
ferent  principles  of  our  conftitution.  But  it  is  pof- 
fible,  by  long  habits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to  reverfe 
this  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to 
fenfible  ot^eds  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the 
condud  almoft  wholly  under  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination.    Removed  to  a  diilanc^  from  fociety,  ^nd 
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from,  the  purfuits  of  Ufe,  when  we  haire  beeA  long 
9ccu^med  to  converfe  with  oiir  own  thoughtis^  and 
have  found  our  adivity  gratified  by  intellra:ual  ex** 
ertionst  whicE  afford  icope  to  aU  our  }K>wers  and  af- 
fedions,  without  expOfing  us  to  the  inconveniences 
l^uldng  from  the  bifftle  of  the  worlds  we  are  apt  to 
contrad  an  unnatural  predile<^on  f or  meditation,and 
to  lofe  aU  intereft  in  external  occurrences.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that  com* 
nEiand  which  education,  when  properly  conduced, 
gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas ;  till  at  length  the 
moil:  extravagant  dreams  of  imagiQatlon  acquire  ac 
powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  ali  its  paffions,  as 
|f  they  were  realities.  A  vnld  and  tdpunfainoua 
country;  which  prefents  but  a  limited  variety  Of  ob« 
je£b^  and  theie  only  of  fuqh  a  fort  as  *^  awake  to  fo)« 
^  emn  thought/'  has  a  remarkable  efie^  in  cheriib- 
ing  this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
long  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be 
beyond  a  remedy  ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees, 
much  may  be  expected  from  our  own  efforts  ;  in 
particular,  from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufinefs 
and  amufements  of  the  wsrld  ;  or,  if  we  have  fuffi- 
cient  force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely 
plunging  into  thofe  aftive  and  interefting  and  hazi- 
ardous  fcenes,  which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  tq 
external  circumftances,  may  weaken  the  imprefSona 
of  imagination,  and  ftrengthen  thofe  produced  by  re^ 
alities.  The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  theie  ^afe^,  is  e-c 
qually  beautiful  and  juft : 

"  Go,  soft  enthusiast !  qoit  the  cypress  groves, 

<*  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  loDely  moanings  tune 

*<  Your  sad  complaint.     Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haqpta 

"  Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowcl  i    . 

<*  Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wis^ 

**  Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day*, 

<'  Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  pjf  scenes 
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<*  New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  every  houry 

**  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

"  Or,  more  adventurotis,  rush  into  the  the  field 

"  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  sky, 

<<  The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul ; 

.^<  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toiJsome  march, 

*^  F^rge^  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares."* 

V 

The  difordered  ftate  of  mind  to  which  thefe  ob- 
fervations  refer  is  the  more  interefting,  that  it  is 
chiefly  incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  and 
genius.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  genius  and  melancholy  ;  and 
there  is  one  fenfe  of  the  word  melqncboly^  in  which 
the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true ;  a  fenfe  which  it 
.  may  be  difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies 
DOthing  either  gloomy  or  malevolent.f  This,  I 
think,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  fa£b,  but  may  be  in-- 
ferred  from  fome  principles  which  were  formerly 
fiat^d  on  the  fubje£):  of  invention  ;  for  as  the  dif" 
pofition  now  alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  retard 
the  current  of  thought,  and  to  coUeft  the  attention 
of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  difcov- 
cry  of  thofe  profound  conclufipns  which  refult  from 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  lefs  obvious  relations 
among  our  ideas.  From  the  fame  principles  toOjL 
may  be  traced  fome  of  the  effe^s  which  fituation  and 
early  education  produce  on  the  intelle6hial  chara<9:- 
er.  Among  the  natives  of  wild  and  folitary  coun- 
tries we  may  exped  to  meet  with  fublime  exertion* 
of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philofophical  refearch ; 
while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been  diflipated 
from  infancy  amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world,  and 
lyhofe  current  of  thought  hs^s  been  traiqed  to  yield 

*  Armstrong.  * 

t  Aiff  rt  *irenns  loot  vt^trrot  ysyovao'it  uv^^tf,  n  Kara  (ptXoa^tav^  if 

,    AEi9roT«  Problem,  sect.  xxx. 
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and  accommVi^te  itfdf,  every  mmmtj  tx)  tbe  fapd 
fucdeffion  of.  trifles,  ^hich  dtverfify  fafbionaUe  life, 
acquire,  witiiout  any  e^rt  on  their  part,  tke  intel- 
ledtual  habits  which  are  fa^rable  to  gsuety,  vivaci- 
ty,, and  wit. 

When  a  man,  MMet  ^e  habitual  influence  of  a 
warm  imagination^  is  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally 
ih  the  fc^nefs  of  f  eal  bufinefs,  h^  is  perpetuafly  in 
^get  oJF  beinlg  miflbd  by  his  own  ehtbilS:im— 
'Whz.t  Vfte  call  good  fehfe  ih  the  condud  of  Itfi&^^con- 
flft&  chiidy  ib  tiiit  ttithMr  of  mind  which  enablb  its 
jfbfleflbr  to  vi^^,  at  ^l  tiih^,  with  perfeft'  toolneft 
&nd  accui^cy,  it!  the  various  circUtnlbjlces '6f  His  fitu- 
itidn ;  fo  tfi^t  eaeh  6t  them  may  prddtiob  Its  due 
fiAipredioYi  on  hiin,  without  any  exaiggetii&oii  ^^ 
Ug  from  Ifts  61^  bl^eulia)^  habits.  Btit  td  a  mstn  of 
stti  itf-re^at^*  m^tiation,  ext&ikd  dvctittftantes 
^tdyfef^e  suiHinVs  &  eiciti^  his  own  thou^ts,  an^ 
the  condtiA  he  purfues  has,  in  general^  far  lefs  rer^ 
feirence  to  his  real  fituation,  than  to  fome  imaginary 
one,  in  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed  :  in 
iconfequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to 
be  afting  with  the  moft  perfeft  wifdom  and  confift- 
cncy,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the 
appearances  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  feems  to 
be  the  idea  which  the  Author*  of  the  "  Reflections 
do  the  Charafter  and  Writings  of  Roufleau,"  has 
formed  of  that  extraordinary  man.  "  His  faculties,** 
we  are  told,  "  were  flow  in  their  operation,  but  his 
•*  heart  was  ardent  :  it  was  in  confequence  of  his 
**  own  meditations,  that  he  became  impaflioned  :  he 
**  difcovered  no  fudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings 
grew  upon  refleftiofi.  It  has,  perhaps,  happened 
to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by 
dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence. 
^^  Sometimes  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his 

*  Madame  de  Stah.. 
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^^  former  afiefiions ;  but  if  ^n  ^:$:pre0ion  had  efcapeii 
^^  you,  which  might  bear  an  uofayorable  confiruc- 
^^  tipn,  he  would  recoiled  it,^xapilqe  it,  exaggerate 
^Mt,  perhaps  dwell  upon' it  for  a  month,  and  cooi- 
**  elude  by  a  total  breach  with  you.     Hence  it  wsis, 
^'  that  there  was  fcarce  a  poinbUity  of  undeceiving 
him  ;  for  the  light  which  broke  in  ypon  him  at 
once  was  not  fumcient  to  e^'^ce  the  v^rong  im-* 
preffions  which  had  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  hi3 
mind*    It  was  e:(trem0ly  difficult,  too,  to  contin- 
ue long  on  an  intimate  footing  with  hiiPr   A  word, 
a  gefture^  furniihed  him  wUh  m<^tter  of  profouqi^ 
meditation  :  he  .conne£):ed  the  moft  trifling  ^|r- 
cumftances  like  fo  many  mathematical  propofitioqs, 
*'  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to  be  fupported  by 
*'  the  evidence  of  demonftra^ion.  I  believe,"  conitii?^ 
ues  this  ingenious  writer,  ''  that  ima^nation  wa^ 
^  the  ftrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almpft 
^*  abforbed  all  the  reft*    He  dreamed  rather  than  e;s:*- 
^*  ifted,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  faid^ 
*^  more  properly,  to  have  pajSed  in  his  mind,  than 
without  hinji :  a  mode  pf  being,  one  ihould  have 
thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 
**  diftruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation  ; 
**  but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  at- 
*'  temptipg  to  Obferve ;  it  only  rendered  his  obfeir- 
**  vations  erroneous.     That  his  foul  was  tender,  no 
one  can  doubt,  after  having  read  his  works  ;  but 
his  imagination  fometimes  interpofed  between  his 
**  affections,  and  deflroyed  their  influence  :  he  ap- 
*•  peared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility  ;  but  it  was 
"  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objeds  fuch  as  they 
**  were.      Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his 
**  heart  would  have  been  more  affeded  than  ours." 
In  this  very  ftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melan- 
choly  picture  of  fenfibility   and  genius  approaching 
to  infanity.     It  is  a  cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely 
occurs,  in  the  extent  here  defcribed :  but»  I  believe. 
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there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  worlds 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it, 
in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances  t  perhaps  there 
are  few^  who  have  not  been  occafionally  confdoud 
of  feme  refemblance  to  it  in  themfelv^s. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination, 
the  tafte  may  acquire  a  faftidious  refinement  unfuit- 
able  to  the  prcfent  fituation  of  human  nature  }  and 
thofe  intelledual  and  moral  habits^  which  ought  to 
be  formed  by  a(5tual  experience  of  the  world,  may 
be  gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  po- 
etry and  romance^  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcenes 
in  which  we  are  deftined  to  ad.  Such  a  diftemper- 
ed  ftate  of  the  mind  is  an  endles  fource  of  error  ; 
more  particularly  when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  crit- 
ical fituations,  in  which  our  condud  determines  our 
future  happine&  or  mifery ;  and  which,  on  account 
of  this  extenfive  influence  on  human  life,  form  the 
principal  ground- work  of  fictitious  coropofition.  The 
efFeft  of  novels,  in  mifleading  the  paflions  of  youth, 
with  refpeft  to  the  moll  interefting  and  important 
of  all  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  in- 
conveniences refuhing  from  an  ill- regulated  imagin- 
ation. 

The  paflion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the 
favorite  fubjeft  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birlli  to 
the  fineft  produftions  of  human  genius.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  young  and  fufceptible,  long 
before  the  influence  of  the  pafuons  is  felt ;  and  from 
thefe  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  model 
of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  becomes  enamoured 
with  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has  been 
long  accuttomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagin- 
ation, the  excellencies  of  real  cliarafters  make  but  a 
flight  impreflion  :  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found, 
that  men  of  a  romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under  the 
influence  of  violent  paflions,  are  feldom  attached  to 
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a  particular  object.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a  turn  is 
united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament,  the  effeds 
are  different ;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  happinels. 
As  the  diftindions  which  exift  among  real  characters 
are  confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  conceptions 
of  ideal  perfedion,  the  choice  is  directed  to  fome  ob« 
}e&  by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  flight  refemblance  is 
miftaken  for  an  exad  coincidence  ;  and  the  defcrip' 
tions  of  the  poet  and  noveiift  are  applied  literally 
to  an  individual,  who  perhaps  falls  fliort  of  the  com- 
mon fiandard  of  excellence.  ^'  I  am  certain,"  fays 
the  Author  laft  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the  char- 
ader  of  Roufleau, ''  that  he  never  formed  an  attach- 
*^  ment  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.     It  was 

illufions  alone  that  could  captivate  his  pafiions ; 

and  it  was  necefiary  for  him  always  to  accomplifh 
^^  his  miftrefs  from  his  own  fancy.  I  am  certain  al- 
"  fo,*'  flie  adds,  "  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
^'  the  moft,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  he 
**  loved  conftantly,  was  his  own  Julie.** 

In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paffion,  the  effeds  of 
a  romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  moft  care- 
lefs  obferver ;  and  they  have  often  led  moralifts  to 
regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  hap- 
pinefs  fliould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement 
from  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have 
employed  their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  the  only  effeds  which  liich  habits, 
of  ftudy  have  on  the  charader.  Some  others,  which 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  miflead  us  where  our  own  happineis  is 
at  ftake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  adive 
principles  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  iocie- 
ty.  The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the 
mind,  in  the  inftances  which  I  allude  to  at  prefent, 
is  curious,  and  deferves  a  more  particular  explana- 
tion. 
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I  fliall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  Chew,*  in  treat- 
ing of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminifh^ 
es  the  influence  of  paflive  impreflions  on  the  mind,, 
but  ftrengthens  our  adlive  principles.  A  courfe  of 
debauchery  deadens  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increa- 
fes  the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  deftroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  palat<e, 
but  ftrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  en- 
joyments we  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  grad* 
ualiy  decay  as  we  advance  in  years  :  and  yet  we 
continue  to  profecute  our  favorite  purfuits  with  in- 
creafing  fieadinefs  and  vigor. 

On  tbefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  i?  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  a» 
we  are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  in-* 
fluence  of  the  temptadons  to  vice  is  diminifhed  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  con- 
dud  is  confirmed.  How  many  paffive  impreffions, 
for  inftance,  muft  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitually ! 
How  many  circumftances  are  there  in  the  diftreffes 
of  others,  which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our 
hearts  from  them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  fight  of  the  miferable  !  The  impreflions  we 
receive  from  thefe,  are  unfavorable  to  virtue  :  their 
force,  however,  every  day  diminiflies,  and  it  may 
perhaps,  by  perfeverance,  be  wholly  deftroyed.  It 
is  thus  that  the  character  of  the  beneficent  man  is 
formed.  The  paflive  impreflic>ns  which  he  felt  ori* 
ginilly,  and  which  counterafted  his  fenfe  of  duty, 
have  loft  their  influence, .  and  a  habit  of  beneficence 
is  become  part  of  his  nature. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in  part, 
be  retorted  ;  for  among  thofe  pailive  impreflions, 
which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  fome 

*  The  following  reasoning  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  passage  iq 
Butler's  Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  [U]  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 
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t^rhich  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  The  uneafinefs, 
in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diftrefs  occafions,  is 
a  firong  incentive  to  a£h  of  humanity  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  lefiened  by  experience.  This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  expeft,  that  the  young 
and  unpradifed  would  be  more  difpofed  to  perform 
beneficent  a^ons,  than  thofe  who  are  advanced  in 
life,  and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  mif- 
ery.  And,  in  truth,  the  faft  would  be  fo,  were  it 
not  that  the  effect  of  cuftom  on  this  pafiive  impref- 
iion  isr  countera£):ed  by  Its  effed  on  others  ;  and, 
above  all,  by  its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the  aftive 
habit  of  beneficence.  An  old  and  experienced  phy* 
fician  is  lefe  affefted  by  the  fight  of  bodily  pain,  than 
a  younger  praditioner  ;  but  he  has  acquired  a  more 
confirmed  habit  of  afilfiing  the  fick  and  helplefs,  and 
would  oflfer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he 
jhould  withhold  from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in 
his  power  to  beftow.  In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a  beauti- 
ful provifion  made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as 
the  eSe&s  of  experience  on  one  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  are  made  to  counteraft  its  effefts  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  form- 
ed in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of 
aftive  life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibi- 
tions of  fictitious  diftrefs,  is  not  merely  ufelefs  to  the 
charafiter,  but  pofitively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  he  difputed,  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  compoCtions  diminiflies  the  unea- 
finefs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A 
perfon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch  ftudies,  may 
feel  a  growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but 
he  is  every  day  lefs  and  lefs  afFefted  by  the  fcenes 
which  are  presented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  actor  long  hackneyed  on  the  ftage, 
who  is  capable  of  being  compietely  interefted  by  the 
diftrefles  of  a  tragedy.     The  efieft  of  fuch  compofi- 
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tions  and  reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind 
callous  to  achial  diftrefs,  is  ftill  greater  ;  for  as  the 
imagination  of  the  Poet  almoft  always  carries  him 
beyond  truth  and  nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tra- 
gic fcenes  which  he  exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  dead- 
en  the  impreffion  produced  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  fufferings  which  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hu- 
man aff'iirs  prefents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  provifion  ig 
made  for  this  gradual  decay  of  fenfibility,  by  the 
proportional  decay  of  other  paffive  impreflions^ 
which  have  an  oppofite  tendency,  and  by  the  addi- 
tional force  which  our  aftive  habits  are  daily  acquir- 
ing. Exhibitions  of  fiftitious  diftrefs  while  they 
produce  the  former  change  on  the  character,  have 
no  influence  in  producing  the  latter  :  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  tend  to  ftrengthen  thofe  paflive  imprefiions 
which  counteraft  beneficence.  '1  he  Icenes  into  which 
the  Novelift  introduces  us  are,  in  general,  perfeftly 
unlike  thofe  which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  ob- 
jeft  is  to  pleafe,  he  removes  from  his  deicriptions 
every  circumflance  which  is  difgufting,  and  prefents 
us  with  hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diftrefs.  It 
is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  aft,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charac- 
ters, but  with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar^ 
and  the  profligate.  The  perufal  of  fiftitious  hiftory 
has  a  tendency  to  increafe  that  difguft  which  we  na- 
lurally  feel  at  the  concomitants  of  diftrefs,  and  to 
cultivate  a  falfe  refinement  of  tafte,inconfiftent  with 
our  condition  as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is 
poffible  for  this  refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as 
to  witht'raw  a  man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even 
from  the  fight  of  tliofe  diftrefles  which  he  might  al- 
ieviate.  And,  accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found, 
who,  if  the  fituations  of  romance  were  realifed, 
would  not  fail  to  difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favorite 
characters,  whofe  fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fufiiciently 
ftrong  to  engage  tlieni  in  the  humble  and  private 
fcenes  of  human  mifery. 
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To  thefe  eflFefts  of  fiftitious  hiftory  we  may  add, 
that  it  gives  no  exercife  to  our  adive  habits.  In  re- 
al life,  we  proceed  from  the  paffive  impreffion  tO 
thofe  exertions  which  it  was  intended  to  produce. 
In  the  contemplajtion  of  imaginary  fufferings,  we  fiop 
fliort  at  the  imprefli  »n,  and  whatever  benevolent 
difpodtions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  them  into  action. 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fiditious  diftrefs,  is  in  ev. 
ery  view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement. 
It  diminifhes  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel  at  the 
fight  of  diftrefe,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it* 
It  ilrengthens  that  difguft  which  the  loathfome  con- 
comitants of  diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which 
prompts  us  to  avoid  the  fight  of  mifery  ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  thofe 
habits  of  active  beneficence,  without  which,  the  beft 
difpofitions  are  ufelefs.  I  would  not,  however,  be 
underftood  to  diftpprove  entirely  of  fictitious  narra- 
tives, or  of  pathetic  compofitions.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  the  perufal  of  them  may  be  attended 
with  advantage,  when  the  effefts  which  I  have  men^ 
tioned  are  correfted  by  habits  of  real  bufinefs.  They 
fobthe  the  mind  when  ruffled  by  the  rude  inter- 
courfe  of  fociety,  and  flealing  the  attention  infenfibly 
from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  inftead  of  difcontent 
and  difitrefe,  a  tender  and  pleafing  melancholy*  By 
exhibitions  of  characters  a  little  elevated  above  the 
common  llandard,  they  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate 
the  tafte  in  life ;  to  quicken  our  difguft  ^t  what  is 
mean  or  ofFenfive,  and  to  form  the  mind  infenfibly 
to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency  to  culti- 
vate the  powers  of  moral  perception  has  never  been 
difputed ;  and  when  the  influence  of  fuch  percep- 
tions is  powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an  active 
and  jnanly  temper,  they  render  the  character  not 
only  more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itfelf,  and 
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more  ufeful  to  others  ;  for  although  a  reAitnde  of 
judgment  with  refpeft  to  condud,  and  ftrong  mor- 
al feelings,  do,  by  no  means,  alone  conftitute  vir- 
tue ;  yet  they  are  frequently  neceffary  to  direft  our 
behavior  in  the  more  critical  fituations  of  life  ;  and 
they  increafe  the  intereft  we  take  in  the  general 
profperity  of  virtue  in  the  world.  I  believe,  like- 
wife,  that  by  means  of  fiditious  hifiory,  difplays  of 
charader  may  be  moft  fuccefsfuUy  given,  and  the 
variouls  weaknefles  of  the  heart  expofed.  I  only 
meant  to  infinuate,  that  a  tafte  for  them  may  be  car- 
ried too  far  ;  that  the  fenfibility  which  terminates 
in  imagination,  is  but  a  refined  and  felfifh  luxury  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  efiefhially  advance  our  moral 
improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  adive  dudes 
which  belong  to  our  fiations. 


SECTION  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed. -^Important  Ufes  to  which 
the  Power  of  Imagination  is  fubfervient. 

THE  faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  fpring  of 
human  adivity,  and  the  principal  fource  of  human 
improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefenting  to  the 
mind  fcenes  and  characters  more  perfeft  than  thofe 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us'  from 
ever  being  completely  fatisfied  with  our  prefent  con- 
dition, or  with  our  paft  attainments,  and  engages  us 
continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoyment, 
or  of  fome  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardor  of  the 
felfiih  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their 
perfonal  accompliiliments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  Philofopher  to  advance  the  virtue 
and  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race.  Dettroy  this 
faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as 
ftationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 
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When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  a« 
bove  the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  interefi  the  paflions 
too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercife 
of  reafon,  and  produce  that  ftate  of  the  mind  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Enthuliafm ;  a 
temper  which  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of 
error  and  difappointment ;  but  which  is  a  fource,  at 
the  iame  time,  of  heroic  adions  and  of  exalted  char- 
a6lers.  To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  elo- 
quence which  perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind  of 
Cicero ;  to  that  idea  which  haUnted  his  thoughts  of 
aliquid  immenfum  infimtumque  ;  we  are  indebted  for* 
ibme  of  the  mod  ^lendid  difplays  of  human  genius : 
and  it  is  probable  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
.has  been  felt  by  every  man  who  has  rifen  much  ai- 
bove  the  l^vel  of  humanity,  either  in  fpeculation  or 
in  a^on.  It  is  happy  for  the  individual,  when  thefe 
€nthuiiaftic  defires^are  dire&ed  to  events  which  do 
not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  diflatisfaAion 
which  the  objeds  of  imagination  infpire  us  with,  for 
the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  charaders,  with  which 
our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  difgufted 
with  this  world  of  imperfeftion,  we  delight  to  efcape 
to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms 
of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  fources 
of  enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  fuited  to  the  vaft  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind.  On  this  natural  love 
of  poetical  fidion.  Lord  Bacon  has  founded  a  very 
ingenious  argument  for  the  foul's  immortality  ;  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which 
it  is  fubfervient,  is  to  efevate  the  mind  above  the 
purfuits  of  our  prefent  condition,  and  to  direct  the 
views  to  higher  objeds.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
rendered  fubfervient  alfo,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
the  improvement  and  happineis  of  mankind,  by  the 
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tendency  which  it  has  to  accelerate  the  progreis  of 
fociety. 

As  the  pidlures  which  the  Poet  prefents  to  us  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful 
copies  from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  im- 
provements on  the  original  fhe  affords,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  mull  have  fome  effed  in  refining 
and  exalting  our  tafte,  both  with  refped:  to  materi- 
al beauty,  and  to  the  objeds  of  our  purfuit  in  life. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcrip- 
tive  poets  have  contributed  to  difiufe  that  tafte  for 
pidurefque  beauty,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  recal  the  public  admiration  from  the  fan- 
taftic  decorations  of  art,  to  the  more  powerful  and 
permanent  charms  of  cultivated  nature  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  fir  ft  ardours  of  many  an  illuftrious 
character  have  been  kindled  by  the  compofitions  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  to  what  a 
degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety,  the  rude 
compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the  minftrel  may  have 
been  inftrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds  of  fav- 
age  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  cul- 
tivated manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Celtae  we  know  that  this  order  of  men  was  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain 
of  thefe  nations,  that  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  a 
delicacy  in  the  paffion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity 
and  generofity  to  the  vanquiftied  in  war,  which  fel- 
dom  appear  among  barbarous  tribes ;  and  with 
which  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  how  men  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  could  have  been  infpired,  but 
by  a  feparate  clafs  of  individuals  in  the  community, 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  the  pacific  profeffion  of 
poetry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  that  creative  pow- 
er of  the  mind,  which  anticipates  the  courfc  of  hu- 
man affairs  ;  and  prefents,  in  prophetic  vifion,  to 
the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the  bleflings  which 
accompany  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  refinement. 
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Kor  tnuft  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  ef* 
feds  of  Imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fcene 
affords.  Not  to  inlift  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  gen* 
ius,  which  have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion  Ibbfervient  to  moral  improvement ;  how  much 
has  the  fphere  of  our  happinefs  been  extended  by 
thofe  agreeable  fiftions  which  introduce  us  to  new 
worlds,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  new  orders  of 
being !  What  a  fund  of  amufement,  through  life,  is 
prepared  for  one  who  reads,  in  his  childhood,  the 
fables  of  ancient  Greece!  Xhey  dwell  habitually  on 
the  memory,  and  are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  of  buiinefs,  or  of  ferious  reflection ; 
and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement  and  leifure,  they 
warm  his  mind  with  the  fire  of  ancient  genius,  and 
animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with  the  offspring  of 
claifical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  fcenes 
that  Imagination  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  het 
prophetic  dreams  are  almofi  always  favorable  to  hap« 
pineis.  By  an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it  is 
poi&ble  to  render  this  faculty  an  infirument  of  con- 
ilant  and  of  exquifite  distreis ;  but  in  fuch  cafes 
(abftra6Hng  from  the  influence  of  aconflitutional  mel- 
ancholy) the  difireffes  of  a  gloomy  imagination  are 
to  be  afcribed  not  to  nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early 
impreifions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is, 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,) 
to  thirk  favorably  of  the  future  ;  to  over-value  the 
chances  of  poflible  good,  and  to  under- rate  the  rilks 
of  poflible  evil ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate 
individuals,  this  difpofition  remains  after  a  thou- 
fand  dilappointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  na- 
ture is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire  : 
the  faft  is  certain  and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our 
happinefs.    It  fupports  us  under  the  real  diftrefles 
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of'lSe,  and  cheenr  and  iMiiihatesr  aU  our  labors :  and 
allhoiq^  it  is  fomeciines  apt  to  .produce,  in  a  weak 
*  indolent  naindy  dibfir  deceitful  fumeftions  o£ 
and  viidty,  wliidi  lead  us  to  ucrifice  tb» 
dsties  and  the  comtortis  of.  the  preient  moment^  to 
BCMMntic  hopes  and  expedations ;  yet  k  nm&beac* ' 
JmawMgodf  when  oonneded  ^th  habits  of  adi^ntf, 
aiul  rwulated  ^  a^fdid  jadgment,'  to  have  a  favor-« 
lUr  mttSt  on  the  dian^^  by  infjuring  that  ardor 
and  enthnfi^iki  which  both  prompt  to  great  entev- 
prifes»  and  are  neceflary.  to  enfure  didr  fuccefi. 
Vfhen  fnch  a  temper  u  united  (as  it  coihmonly  is) 
with  pleafing  notions,  concerning  the  order  of  ^  the 
ipnivene,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  condidon 
vnd  the  pr6Q>eAs  of  man,  it  places  our  happine&,  in 
a  great  meafure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune. 
While  it  adds  a  double  relifh  to  every  enjoyment,  it 
blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  fufferings ;  and  even  when 
human  life,prefents  to  tis  no  objed  on  which  our 
hopes  can  reft,  it  invites  the  imagmation  beyond  the 
dark  and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our 
earthly  profped:s,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  re- 
gions of  futurity.     A  man  of  benevolence,  whofe 
mind  is  enlarged  by  Philofophy,  will  indulge  the 
fiune  agreeable  anticipations  with  refpedt  to  fociety  ; 
will  view  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  fciences,  as  co-operating  to 
promote  the  union,  the  happinefs,  and  the  virtue  of 
mankind  ;  and,  amidft  the  political  diforders  refult- 
ing  from  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  his  own  times, 
will  look  forward  with  tranfport,  to  the  bleffings 
which  are  referved  for  pofterity  in  a  more  enlight- 
ened age. 
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NOTE  [A,]  page  12. 

I  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  pas-t 
sage,  in  illustration  of  a  doctrine,  against  which  I  do  not 
conceive  ic  possible  to  urge  any  thing,  but  tht;  authority  of 
some  illustrious  namcB*  I 

^^  Puisque  ^existence  des  corps  n'est  pour  nous  que  la 
^^  permanexice  :.  d^etres  dont  les  proprietes  repondent  a  ud 
^*  certain  ordre  de  nos  sensations,  il-en  resulte  qu*elle  n'ji 
*^  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d^autres  etres  qui  se  fnapi- 
^^  festent  egalecneat  par  leura  effets  sur  nous  ;  &  puisque 
^'  nos  observations  sur  nos  propres  facultes,  confirmees  par 
^^  celles  que  nous  faisons  sur  les  etres  pensants  qui  animent 
^^  aussi  des  corps,  ne  nous  montrept  auciyie  analogic  entre 
*^  I'etre  qui  sciit'  ou  qui  pense  &  Petre  qui  nous  offre  le  phe- 
^*  nomene  de  Tetendue  ou  de  Pimp6n£trabilitie,  il  n^  a  au- 
**  cune  raison  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  fp£me  nature.  Ainsi 
^^  la  spiritualite  de  I'ame  n^est  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  be- 
^^  soin  de  preuves,  mais  le  resultat  simple  &  naturel  Pune 
'*  analyse  exacte  de  nos  idees,  &  de  nos  &cultes." 

*  Viede  M.  Turcot  ^ar  M*  Condorcet. 

Des  Xlzxtts  was  the  first  philosopher  who  stated,  in  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  manner,  the  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  studying 
the  intellectual  phenomena.  It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  precise  ideas  with  respect  to  this  distinction,  that  we 
may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphysical  writings,  a  perspicuity 
which  is  not  observable  in  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes  infers 
^  (he  existence  of  mind,  fr^m  the  operations  of  which  we  ai»e 
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conicsouSf  yet  he  cauld  not  reconcile  htmaelf  to  the  notion . 
of  an  unknown  kubetance,  or  substratum,  to  which  tbeae  op*  . 
emiions  belonged.     And  it  was  on  this  account,  he.  conjeo* 
tures,  that  he  made  the  essence  of  the  soul  to  oonsut  in. 
thought ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  he  had  made  the  essencn    / 
of  oiatter  to  consist  in  extenuon.     But  I  am  afraid,  that . ' 
;  this  supposition  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable  with  Dea  Car« 
tes'  writings  ;   for  he  rapeaieffly  apeaks  with  the  utmost 
confidence  of  the  existence  of  sub3tances  of  which  we  have 
only  a  relative  idea  ;  and^  even  in  attempting  to  shew  that 
thought  is  the  essential  attribute  of  minci,  and  extension  of 
matter,  he  considers  them'ito  UMfaing  more  than  attributea 
or  qualities  belonging  to  these  substances^ 

^  Per  subfttantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligiere  possumua,  quam 
f*  rem  quae  ita  enstit,  «t  nolltf  din  te  itfdigeat  ad  existen-  .>'| 
**  dom.    Et  quidem  substantia  quse  nulla  plane  re  indigeat,  ^]  i 
^  nmca  tantnm  potest  intelligi^  nem^  P<^^.    AI^.t^®*^     ^ 
^  oittne%  wm  nisi  ope  ^ctfrana  Dd  ex^iim^Of^  peram- 
^  moa.    Aiquf  ideo  boiaien  substuitise  nbn  eohvenit  'im 
^  ct  iUia  univoce  ut  dici  soletin  scbolis;  hoc  est,  nulla eja^ 
'  ^  nomiua  ngmficado-,  potest  diatincte  inteBigi^  quse  De0| 
^  et  creaturis  sit  communis* 

^  Po6si)nt  autem  substantia  corporea,  et  mens,  sive  sub- 
*^  stantia  cogitans,  areata,  sub  hoc  communi  conceptu  intel- 
'*  ligi ;  quod  sint  res,  quae  solo  Dei  concursu  agent  ad  ex- 
*^  istendum.  Verumtamen  non  potest  substantia  primum 
'*  aDimadverti  ex  hoc  solo,  quod  sit  res  existens,  quia  hoc 
'^  solum  per  se  nos  non  afficit :  sed  faeile  ipsara  agnoaci- 
*'  mus  ex  quolibet  ejus  attributo,  per  communem  lUam  no* 
'^  tionem,  quod  nihili  nulla  sunt  attHbuta,  nuli^vse  propria* 
^*  tates  aut  qualitates.  Ex  hoc  enim,  quod  aliquod  attribu* 
^*  turn  adesse  percipiamus  conciudimus  aliquam  rem  exis* 
**  tentem,  sive  substantiam  cui  illud  tribui  possit,  necessa^ 
**  rio  etiam  adesse. 

^^  Et  quidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  substantia  cognosci- 
^^  tur ;  sed  una  tamen  est  cujusque  substantix  prsecipua 
^^  proprietas,  quae  ipsius  naturam  asseptiamque  constituit, 
^^  et  ad  quam  alise  omnes  referuntur.     Nempe  extensio  in 

longum,  latjm  et  profundum  substantise  corporse  naturam 

constituit ;  et  cogitatio  constituit  naturam  substantive  co. 
*'  gitantis/* — Princip.  Philosophy  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  *3. 

Iq  stating  the  relative  notions,  which  we  have  of  qiind 
and  of' body,  I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  eubata^ee^ 
as  I  am  nnwiiliog  to  furnish  the  slightest  occasion  for  con- 
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troversy ;  and  have  coctented  myself  with  definiog  mind  to 
be  that  which  feels^  thinks,  wills,  hopes*  fears,  desires,  &c. 
That  my  consciousness  of  these  and  other  operations  is  ne- 
cessarily accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  my  own  exist- 
ence, and  with  a  conviction  that  all  of  them  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  being,  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  fact ;  of 
which  it  is.no  more  possible  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the 
reality  o/my  own  sensations  or  volitions. 

NOTE  [B,]  page  66. 

DOCTOR  REID  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a 
part  only  of  the  antient  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted 
the  other  part.  **  That  theory,'*  says  he^  **  may  be  divided 
^*  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  that  images,  species,  or  forms 
^'  of  external  objects,  come  from  the  object,  and  enter  by 
^^  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  :  the  second  part 
^  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not  perceived,  but  on- 
*^  \y  the  species  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part, 
^^  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected  and  refuted  by  solid 
^*  arguments  ;  but  the  second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  fol- 
^^  lowers  have  thought  of  calling  in  question  ;  being  persua- 
*'  ded  that  it  is  only  a  representative  image  in  the  mind  of 
**  the  external  object  that  we  perceive  and  not  the  object 
'^'  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a 
**  species^  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while 
**  he  admits  the  thing.'* 

The  ai:count  which  this  passage  contains  of  Des  Cartes 
doctrine  concerning  perception,  is,  1  believe,  agreeable  to 
his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  writings  ;  and  the  observation  with  which 
it  concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  followers  ever  called  in  question  the  existence  of  ideas, 
as  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception.     With  respect, 
however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  antient  theory,  as  here  sta- 
ted, it  may  be  proper   to   remark,  that  Des  Cartes,  al« 
though  evidently  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  sometimes 
expresses  himself  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  express- 
ly denied  it ;  and  at  other  times,  when  pressed  with  objec- 
tions to  his  own  particular  system,  he  admits,  at  least  in 
part,  the  truth  of  it.     The  following  paissage  is  one  of  the 
most  explicit  I  recollect,  in  opposition  to  the  antient  doctrine. 
^^  Observandum  prseterea,  animani,  nullis  imaginibus  ab 
"  objectis  ad  cerebrum  missis  egere  ut  sentiat,  (contra  quam 
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'*  cooimuiirter  pfailotoplii  nostri  statisiutil^)Mt'«d  miAittom^ 
*^-  loD^  aiiter  iuarav  iQii^gl'^*^"^  naturaia  conciplendiiiii  esse 
>^qaaaivulgo  t,u  ^Ibiimeohn  circa  eas  nil  craaiderenti 
^^  primer  timilitudiiMiii  aarufn  cmn  objectia  qua  reprMep- 
^  taut,  non  possunt  «zplicare,  qaa  ratioae  ab  objecds  for- 
^Voaari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  organis  senstmm  eztetion]gl^ 
^ *^  el. dboMim  nfitwU ad cerebram traii«veht«  <  Nccalla ^naa 
"'  imagines  istas  fingete  eos  impnlit,  nisi  qood'  Vid^rent 
mentem  noturam  efficaciter  pictura  escitari  ad  apprehefi* 
dendum  objectum  iilud,  quod  exhibit :  ex  hoc  emm  judi- 
*^  carunt,  illam  eodena  mbdo  lexcitandam,  ad  apprahendeixia 
ea  quae  aensut  moventi  -per^exiguas^  auasdam  iaiamics^ 
in  capite  npstrb  delineata^*'  Sed  tiobia  contra  eat  rarer- 
*'  tenduin^  m'ufta,  prater  1inagiiie8  esse,'  qua  cogitationcf^'^ 
^  citant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et  signa,  nullo  mojaaim* 
^^  uia  us  qua  sigaincanf  .'       .     ^ 

.      /        i)i^ric^  cap*  4  $d,,  ^ 

'  In  his  third  meditation  (which  aHMHdoa'bia  ^eldbrned 
argnment  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity)  the  foUoviog-pfli* 
aage  occurs*  ^ 

/  ^  Sed  hfe  praeipoe  de  iiir  est  qua^rendMi  quaa  tadqoaoi 
^  a  TlHISiia  extra  me  existentibus  desumptas  considero,  qiue^* 
^^  nam  me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  istis  rebus  similes  esse  cac- 
istimem  f  nempe  tta  videor  doctus  a  natura,  et  prateni 
expertor  illas  non  a  mea  voluntate  nee  prqinde  a  me  ipso 
petldere,  ssepe  enim  vel  invito  obversantar,  ut  jam^sive  ve- 
^'  lim  sive  nolim^sentio  calorem,  ct  ideo  puto  seosum  ilium, 
^^  sive  ideam  coloris  a  re  a  me  diversa,  oemf>e  ab  ignis,  cui 
^^  assideo  calore  mihi  advenire,  nihilque  magis  obvium  est, 
*'^  quam  ut  judicem  isum  rem  suam  similttudinem  pottos, 
*^  quam  aliud  quid  in  me  immittere  ;  qua  rationes  an  satis 
^^  firma  sint,  jam  videbo.     Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  doctnm 
esse  a  natura,  iotelligo  tantum  spontaneo  quodam  impetu 
me  ferri  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  naturaU 
^^  mihi  ostendi  esse  verum,  qua  duo  multum  discrepant, 
^^  rjam  quacumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  pstenduntur,  (ut 
quod  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  sequatur  me  esse,,  et  sirailia,) 
nullo  modo  dubia  esse  possunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas 
^^  es^e  potest,  cui  aque  fidam  ac  lumini  isti,  quaque  ilia  non 
*^  vera  possit  docere  ;  sed  quantum  ad  impetus  natu rales, 
*^  jam  sape  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem  partem 
^*;  fuisse  impulsum  cum  de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,nec  video 
^^  cur  iisdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis  fidam.     Deinde  quamvis 
^^  idea  iUa  u  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  constat 
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^  ipsas  a  rebus  extra  me  positis  necessario  procedere  ;  ut 
*^  eaim  impetus  illif  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in 
^^  me  siat)  a  voluntate  tamen  mea  diversi  esse  videntur, 
*^  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  est  in  me  facultas  nondum  mihi 
^*  satis  cogDita  istarum  idearum  effectrix,  uthactenus  semper 
^^  visum  est  illas,  dum  somnio,  absque  ulla  rerum  externa- 
**  rum  ope  in  me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me 
**  diversis  procederent,  non  inde  sequitur  il)as  rebus  istis 
^^  similes  esse  debere  ;  quinimo  in  multis  saepe  magnum 
^^  discrimen  videor  deprehendisse  ;  sic,  exempli  causa,  duaS 
*^  diversas  sol  is  ideas  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a 
*^  sensibus  haustam  et  quae  maxime  inter  iUas  quas  advent!- 
^*  tias  existimo  est  recensenda,  per  quam  mihi  valde  par- 
^*  vus  apparet  ;  aliam  vero  ex  rationibus  astronomis  de- 
*'  sumptam,  hoc  est  ex  tiotionibus  quibusdam  mihi  innatis 
**  eiicicam  vel  quocumque  alio  modo  a  me  factam,  per  quand 
^  aliquoties  major  quam  terra  exhibetor  ;  utraque  profecto 
*'  similis  eidem  soti  extra  me  existenti  esse  non  potest  et 
**  ratib  persuadet  ilhim  ei  maxime  esse  dissimilem,  qua 
^  quam  protiftie  ab  ipso  videtur  emanasse.  Quae  omnia 
^^  satis  demonstrant  nbe  non  hactenus  ex  certo  judicio,  sed 
^  tantum  ex  cseco  aKquio  impulsu  credidisse  res  quasdam  a 
**  me  diversas  existere,  quae  ideas  sive  imagines  suas  per 
*^  drgana  sensuorn,  vel  quolibet  alio  pacto  mihi  immittant." 
Among  other  animadversions  upon  this  meditation  sent 
to  Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correspondents,  it  is  objected  ; 
^^  Videris  vertere  in  dobium  non  tantum  utrum  idesB  aliqud^ 
^^  procedant  ex  rebus  externis,  sed  etim  utrum  omnino  sint 
*^  externae  res  aliquae/'  i'o  which  Des  Cartes  answers  : 
*^  Notandum  est,  fne  nonaflirmasse  ideas  rerum  matcrialium 
**  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  satis  bona  fide  hie  fingis  ;  ex* 
*^  presse  enim  pnstea  ostendi  ipsas  a  corporibus  saepe  adve- 
•*  nire,  ac  per  hoc  corporum  c  xistentiam  probari." 

Vide  Objecttones  in  Meditafiones  Renati  Des  CarteSy 
cum  ejusdem  ad  illas  Responsiombus, 

NOTE  [OJ  page  69. 

IN  consequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
deducfd  from  this  doctrine  concerning  cause  and  effect, 
some  later  authors  have  been  led  to  di-pute  its  truth  ;  not 
perceiving  that  the  fallacv  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume^s  sys- 
tem does  not  consist  in  his  premises,  but  in  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws  from  them. 

M  X  m 
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That  the  object  of  the  physical  inquirer  is  not  to  trac^ 
necessary  connections  or  to  ascertain  the  efficient  causes  of 
phenomena,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  frequently  ascrib- 
ed to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  followers  and 
by  his  opponent? }  but  it  is,  in  fact,  of  a  much  earlier  date, 
and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened, 
and  the  least  sceptical  of  our  nK>dern  philosophers  :  nor  do 
I  know  that  it  was  ever  suspected  to  have  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, till  the  publication  of  Mr.r  Hume's  writings*  ^*  If 
*'  we  accept"  (says  Dr.  Barrow)  ^^  the  mutual  causality  and 
*^  dependence  of  the  terms  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
^*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  causality  in  the  na- 
^'  ture  of  things,  wherein  a  necessary  consequence  can  be 
**  founded.  Logicians  do  indeed  boast  of  I  do  not  know 
^  what  kind  of  demonstrations  from  external  causes  either 
*'  efficient  or  final,  but  without  being  able  to  shew  one  gen* 
*^  uine  example  of  any  such  ;  nay,  I  imagine  it  is  impossi- 
^*  ble  for  them  so  to  do.  For  there  can  be  no  such  con* 
^  nectionof  an  external  efficient  cause  with  its  effect,''  (at 
least  none  such  can  be  understood  by  us,)  ^^  through  which, 
^^  strictly  speaking,  the  effect  is  necessarily  supposed  by  the 

supposition  of  the  efficient  cause,  or  any  determinate  cause 

by  the  supposition  of  the  effect."     He  adds  afterwards, 
*^  Therefore  there  can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  . 
^'  cause  to  the  effect,  or  form  an  effect  to  the  cause  which  is 
*'  lawfully  necessary." 

Mathematical  Lectures  read  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Buder  too,  in  his  discourse  On  the  ignorance  of  man, 
has  remarked,  that  "  it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effects 
*^  that  the  most  knowing  are  acquainted  with  ,  for  as  to 
**  causes  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignor- 
•*  ant."  "  What  are  thtt  laws,"  (he  continues,)  ''  by  which 
^^  matter  acts  on  matter,  but  certain  effects,  which  some, 
*'  having  observed  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced 
"  to  general  rules  ?"  Butler's  Sermons. 

*'  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion"  (says  Dr.  Berke- 
ley) "  are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  these  only 
**"  as  rules  or  methods  observed  in  the  productions  of  natural 
**  effects,  the  efficient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of 
•'  mechanical  consideration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a 
*'  phenomenon  be  to  assign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
**  cause,  it  should  seem  the  mechanical  philosophers  never 
*'  explained  any  thing  ;  their  province  being  only  to  discov- 
"  er  the   laws  of  nature  ;  that  is,  the  general  rules  and 

methods  of  motion  ;  and  to  account  for  particular  phe- 
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^^  noroena,  by  reducing  them  under,  or  shewing  their  con* 
^  formity  to  such  general  rules." 

SiRis  :  or,  Phihsoplucat  Inquiru^  concerning  the  Fir^ 
tuesofTar  Waivr^p.  108. 

**  The  vTQrds  attractioji^nd  reJnJsion  may,  in  compKafice 
^'  with  custotPa  be  used  where,  accurately  speaking,  motion 
**  alone  is  meant.'*  3id.  p«  114.  ' 

,  >^  Attrsu:tip|i  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  account, 
-^*  for  the  phenoBsena  ;  being  itself  one  of  the  phenomena 
^>  produced  and  ^o  be  accounted  for^'*  Ibid*  p.  115. 

*^  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniforniity 
^^  in  the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a 
-*  foundation  for  general  rules  :  and  these  are  a  grammar 
*'  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  that  series  of  effect^ 
^-  in  the  visible  world,  whereby  w.e  are  enabled  to  foresee 
*^  what  wiU  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
^*  Plptinus  observes,  in  his  third  ^nnead,  that  the  at  t  of 
^^  presaging,  is  in  some  sort  the  reading  of  natural  letters 
'^^  denoting  order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains 
*'  in  the  universe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality 
*'  he  that  foretels  the  motions  of  the  planets,  pr  the  effects 
*^  of  medicines,  or  the  result  of  chemical  or  mechanical  e^- 
^'  periments,  may  be' said  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination.'' 

Ibid.  p.  120,  121. 

^'  instruments,  occasions,  and  signs,  occur  in,  or  rather 
^*  make  up,  the  whole  visible  course  of  nature.^' 

3id,  p.  123. 

The  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Locke 
shews  clearly  that  this  emioent  philosopher  considered  the 
connection  between  impulse  and  motion,  as  a  conjunction 
which  we  learn  from  experience  only,  and  not  as  a  conse* 
^uence  deducible  from  the  consideration  of  impulse,  by  any 
reasoning  a  priori*  The  passage  is  the  more  curious,  that 
it  is  this  particular  application  of  Mr«  Hume's  doctrine,  that 
lias  been  generally  supposed  to  furnish  the  strongest  objec** 
tion  against  it. 

^V  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  com- 
**  municating  motion  by  impulse  ;  and  of  our  souls,  the 
^<  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  These  ideas,  the 
^*  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experi- 
'^  ence  clearly  furnishes  us  with  :  but  if  here  again  we  in- 
^^  quire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For 
^^  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as 
^^  much  motion  is  lost  to  one  body^  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
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The  8tfx>Qg  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late 
•gainst  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  concerning  the  connection  z^ 
mong  physical  events,  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  con^' 
elusions  to  which  it  has  erroneously  been  supposed  to  lead, 
will,  1  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  multiplying  so  ma- 
ny authorities  in  support  of  it- 

NOTE  [DJ  page  71. 

THIS  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philosopherst 
and  by  atheists  as  well  as  theists.  The  latter  have  repre^ 
sented  natural  events  as  parts  of  a  great  chain,  the  highest 
link  of  which  is  supported  bv  the  Deity*  The  former  hayib 
pretended,  tlint  there  is  no  absijirditv  in  supposing  the  nuin- 
ber  of  links  to  be  mfiDite*  iVlr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of 
shewing  clearly  to  philosophers*  that  our  common  language, 
with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  merely  analogical ;  and 
that  if  there  be  any  links  among  physical  events,  they  must 
forever  remain  invisible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  systeni 
be  admitted ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  the  author* 
ity  of  that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer 
every  change  to  an  efficient  cause  ;  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine 
seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  theism,  than  even  the  com* 
mon  notifHis  upon  this  subject ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  al- 
ways in  view,  not  otily  as  the  firs%  but  as  the  constantly 
operating  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  con- 
necting principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which 
we  observe.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclusion  which 
Malebranche  deduced  from  premises  very  nearly  the  same 
with  Mr.  Hume's. 


NOTE  [E,]  page  110. 

MR.  LOCKE,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
has  taken  notice  of  the  quickness  with  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  same 
Author  has  been  struck  with  the  connection  between  this 
class  of  facts  and  our  habitual  actions  ;  but  he  does  not 
state  the  question,  whether  such  actions  are  voluntary  or 
liot.  I  think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expression, 
that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  was  the  same  with  mine. 
"TThe  following  quotation  contains  all  the  remarks  I  reco|- 
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lect  ia  hts  writings,  that  have  aDy  connectioD  with  the  doc^ 
trines  pf  the  present  chapter : 

*'  We  are  farther  to  consider,  Concerning  perception,  thafi 
*'  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often,  in  grown  peo- 
**  pie,  al  tered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  talcing  notice 
'*  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  roond  globe,  of 
'*  any  uniform  colorf  e»  g*  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  cer- 
^'^  tain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a 
^*  flat  circle,' variously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of 
*^  light  and  brightness  coming  to- our  eyes.  But  we,  hav- 
/'  ing  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of 
^  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and 
^*  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by 
**  the  difl^erence  of  the  sensible  figure  of  bodies ;  the  judg- 
^*  ment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom^  alters  the  appear- 
*^  ances  into  their  causes  ;  so  that,  from  that  which  tnilv 
^^  is  variety  of  shadow  or  color,  collecting  the  figure,  it 
^'  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure^  and  frames  to  itself 
*'  the  percieption  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  color ; 
V  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  va^ 
M  riously  colored  ;  as  is  evident  in  painting.*' 

Chap.  ix.  ^  8w 

^^  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but 
^^  those  received  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  com- 
^  prehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
^  ideas  of  light  and  colors,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 
^^  sense,  and  also  the  far  diiFerent  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and 
•*  motion,  the  several  varieties  whereof  change  the  appear- 
*^  ances  of  its  proper  object,  viz*  light  and  colors,  we  bring 
•*  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This, 
*^  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we 
*^  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constantly,  and 
*'  so  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sen- 
^  sation»  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment  ;  so 
**  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the 
*^  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  any  notice  of  itself;  as  a  man 
^*  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding, 
*'  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the 
^^  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

^^  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little 
^^  notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the 
^*  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up 
*^  no  space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  re- 
'^^  quire  no  time,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  in- 
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^  into  tn  tiMtaiit;  I  ipea^  tkfi  lit  chnnpariwa  to  the  fic- 
^^  tioDs  of  the  body*  Any  one  mtf  ^a%  obs^ri^tf  ihift  it 
^  Ms  owtf  dmui^i  who  will  uke  &e  panii  to  reflect  on 
^  them.  HdWi  aft  ic  were  m  hd  iusiant,  do  our  huiMb,  #]lfi 
^*  one  ghraiee,  «ee  ail  parts  of  m  4ee(ioaiitratioii»  which  ^inay 
^  very  wdl  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  oansidef  the  tiche  it 
*'  Will  require  to  put  it  into  words^  and  atep  by  step  shew 
f^  it  to  another }  Secondly,  we  rfiatt  not  be  mdcfaWprised 
*^  that  this  is  done  in  us  n^itfa  so  Httle'  notiee^  if  we  consid- 
**  et  how  tlie  facility  which  we  get  of  dom^  thMga  b^  ^ 
**'  cottom  of  doings  makes  them  dftea  pass  in  us  without  oiif 
*^  notice.  Habits,  espeeiaUy  suob  si  are  begun  wetf  eariy^ 
"^  come  lit  last  to  ph»daee  actions  m  os,^  wUch  oftiRi.escip^ 
^  onr  observation*  How,fre^iien%  do  we  in  a  da^  etMt 
^  our  eyes  whh  our  eye-lids^  without  pefeetving  tbaswft 
^  are  at 411  fai  the  dark?  Men  that  by  custcMn  htf^e  gottite 
*^  use  of  a  iiye-word,'  do  almost  ifn  every  sentence  praao«iu$6 
**  sounds,  which,  though  tdkeh  notice  of  by  pthers^'  i^if 
**  liiemsclves  neither  hew  nor  obaenre  ;  aod^  therefott^  tt 
^  is  not  so  Mfange  Aat  our  mind  should  often  change  thk 
^  idea  of  its  seipsation  into  tliat  of  its  judgment,  and  inakd 
**  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  no- 

« tice  of  it.'*  /       /     .         '*'^^'  §  ^»  ^®* 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  oc- 
casionally wiD^ng  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accom* 
panied  with  any  memory  of  our  beings  in  every  such  in- 
stance, in  a  momeatary  state  of  total  darkness,)  deserves 
to  be  added  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  to  shew  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  attention. 

NOrE[F,]pagel49. 


(C. 


— — PLATONI  quid  idea  sit,  peculiar!  tractatione 
^*  prolixe  excussimus^'i^  quae  consuli  ab  iis  debet,  qui  accu- 
*<  rate  totam  rei  seriem  pernoscere  cupiunt.  Nos  pro 
^^  praesentis  instituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam 
*'*'  non  esse  illam,  quae  ex  contemplatione  objectorum  singu- 
^^  larium  exsurgic  notionem  universalem  rique  alicojus  gen- 
^^  eralem  conceptum,  quern  recentiores  ideam  vocant,  ille 
*^  i^n  vocavit  et  ab  idea  distinxit.  Sed  ideas  sunt  illi  essen* 
*'  tialia  rcrum  omnium  singularium  exemplaria,  awowtot 
^^  gaudentia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque  res  singularss 

*  Brucker  here  alludes  to  bis  work^  intitled,  Historia  Philosophica  de 
I  dels ;  which  I  have  never  had  an  opportimit/  of  seeing. 
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^*  formatas  sunt,  et  quae  illis  veram  certatnque  atque  stabi- 
**  lem  essentiam  largiuntur.  Has  ideas  ex  divina  meote 
*r  onrij  inque  ea  radicari,  sua  autem  propria  substantia  gau« 
**  dere,  et  esse  ttvrvf  tmi  ovrus  ovr»  statuit,  et  circa  earum  cog- 
^'  oitionetn  versari  intellectum  humanum,  in  his  rerum  es« 
**  senilis  separatim  et  extra  materiam  existentibus  cognos- 
^  cendis  cardinem  vertl  totius  philosopbse  asseruit.  Ridi- 
**  culum  id  visum  Aristoteli,  dari  extra  materiam  ejusmodi 
*^  essentias  universales,  quibus  res  omnes  singulares  essen- 
**  tialiter  modificarentur,  rato,  esse  haec  rtftrteryMr»  et  nugas 
*^  otiosi  ingenii,  Platonemque  sine  causa  ratioDeque  suffi-^ 
^^  cienti  hsec  somnia  ex  scholis  Pythagoreorum,  quae  istis  en- 
**  tibus  personabant,  recepisse,  suoqae  iaculisse  systemati. 
^  Cua\autem  negare  non  auderet,  esse  in  rebus  formas  es- 
*^  sentialn>  has  ideas,  sive  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum 
*^  nomen  expriinere  maluit,  material  ab  aeterob  esse  impres* 
^'^as,  et  in  eo  latere  affirmavic,  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibua 
*^  istis  formisque  scminalibus,  materiam  ease  formatam 
*•  statuit.*' 

Bruck:  Hist.  Phil.  ill.  p.  9051 

NOTE  [C,3  page  150.         . 

.  THE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doctrines 
from  the  other  schools  of  philosophy^  seem,  in  particuku% 
to  have  derived  their  notions  im  this  subject  from  some  of 
their  predecessors.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  sect^ 
is  said  to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  those  of 
the  Nominalists. 

^'  Stilpo  universalia  plane  sustulit.  Dicebat  enim  :  qui 
**  hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vd 
^  ilium  ea  vox  significet,  nee  huic  magis,  quam  akeri  coq- 
^Weniat. — ^Scilicet  supponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  bomin* 
*'  em  in  abstracto,  adeoque  has  species  et  g^enera  rerum  non 
^^  natura  existere  ;  cum  neque  in  hoc.neque  in  alio  homine^ 
^^  ilie  homo  un  versalis  queat  ostendi.  Inductione  itaque 
'^  ta^ta^.cum  neque  hunc,  neque  illium,  neq^e  ahum  hom« 
^^  inem  esse  cblligeret,  inferebat  nullum  essQ  hommeniy 
*«  sicque  ludendo  a«Tibigua  hominis  in  genere  sive  abstractor 
^^  ttti  logici  dicunt,  &  in  individuo  sive  singular!  considerm^ 
**  ti  notione,  incautos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere 
*^  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  solo  verborum  lusii  substitiase 
'*  Stilponem«  sed  uniyersalia  sive  prsdicabilia  negavisse'.-— 
*^  Neque  prorsus  est  dissimilci,  fuissc  Stilponcm  inter  cos^ 

N  N  n 
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**  qui  ooiversalia  prseter  nada  nomiaa  nihil  esse  dicfettnit, 
^  quod  et  cynicos  fi^cisse  et  alios,  alibi  docoimus  :  quonim 
**  paitea  ppstea  susceperUnl' Atolardi  dequaces  et  totanon  ^ 
^.inaliom  tecta.*^  BroCker,  vol.  u  p.  619. 

r  I 

NOTE  [H,]  page  152. 

^  SECULO  xi«  Ruscelinus  yel  RosceUims  aacerdos  et 

^  phtloaopbua  Cjmpendietiais,  ab  Ariatotele  secessuin  for 

•?*cit»etia  Stoicorum  castra  ita  transtit,  ut  statueret,  udi« 

"  t^  versalia,  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  existere,  nee  ullam  ha- 

^  bere  re^lem^existeqtbp^  ^d  esse  nuda  nomina  et  voce^ 

^  quibus  rerum  AingidSn'iuni  genera  denotentur," 

BRUGKte,  JiUt*  PhiL  vol.  ii|.  p.'9piS. 
;  ^.JSttm  Porphmus  prudentur  quflettionem ;  aauniversfi- 
7  lia^  rve  ra  existant,  omittendam  esse  censet,  de  qua  in^r 
"^  Platonicos  et  Stoiconmire  decertsui  novetat  occasioneAi 
^  suppeditavit  otioso  Roscelini  ingenio,  ei^m  novo  iacumine 
^  aagemi  aggrediendi  df  finiendique."  JbitL  fo\.  iii.  p.  674. 
Ro$celinus  was  a  native  qf  BriMnny,  and  canon  of  Coin- 
piegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adversaries^ 
for  the  acuteness  and  sobtilty  of  his  genius,  v^hich  he  dis- 
played^oth  in  scholastical  and  theological  controversy.  He 
•ivas  condemned  for  Tritheism  bv  a  council  assembled  at 
Soiftsons  in  the  year  1092.  (^aSV^  Mosheim's  Eqclesiasticdt 
History,  J  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Pa- 
ris, or  that  he  gave  public  Lectures  ;  but  he  had  the  honor 
to  direct  the  studies,  and  to  form  the  philosophical  opin- 
ions of  Abelard,  by  whose  means  the  innovations  he  had 
introduced  into  Dialectics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid 
€irculation.-^(BRuCKER,  vol.  iii.  p.  728.)  He  is  mention- 
ed 2^a  an  Englishman  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and 
by  -other  writers  \  a  mistake  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
•by  confounding  Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  litde  is 
«ko6wn  of  the  particulars  of  his  life.  ^*  Primum  nominali- 
**'nm  aiunt  fui8se,''.8ays  Leibnitz  ;  "  nescio  quern  Ruceli- 
-*'  num  Britonem."  See  his  Dissertation  de  Stylo  Philo^ph* 
ico  JMarii  Niz^lii. 

.  The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Universals,  is  said 
to  have  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of  his  master, 
**  Alius  consistit  in  vocibus/'  says  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
.was  a  scholar  of  Abelard,  **  licet  hac  opinio  cum.Roscelino 
''^-suo  fere  omnino  jam  evanuerit :  alius  sermones  intueter, 
^^  et  ad  illos  detorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  uuivefsalibus 
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^  meminit  scriptutn.     In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehensus 
^'  est  Peripateticus  Abelardus  noster.'* 

MetalogAih*  ii.  c*  17, 

Of  this  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Roscelinos 
and  Abelard,  I  find  myself  perfectly  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
count ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  MorhofT  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  upon  the  same  subject.  ^^  Alii  fuerunt,  qui 
^^  universalia  qusesiveruii^t^Jnon  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in  ser- 
^^  monibus  integris  ;  quod  Joh«  Sarisberiensis  adscribit  Pe^ 
^'  tro  Abelardo  ;  quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  satis  li- 
•*  quet.**  PolyhisL  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13,  J  2. 

Absurd  as  these  controversies  may  now  appear,  such 
was  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  se- 
duced the  young  and  aspiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the 
other  pursuits  which  Europe  then  presented  to  his  ambi- 
tion.— "  Ut  milltaris  glorise  pompam/*  says  he,  **  cum  h?^ 
•*  reditate  et  praerogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratri- 
*^  bus  derelinquens,  Martis  curiae  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Mi- 
^'  nervee  gremio  educarer."  Hist,  Calam.  Suar.  c.  i« 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period^  none  seems  to 
have. arisen  to  such  an  eminent  superiority  above  his  age, 
in  the  liberality  of  his  philosophical  views,  as  John  of  Sal- 
isbury, the  celebrated  friend  of  archbishop  Bucket.  In  his 
youth  he  had  studied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other 
eminent  masters,  and  had  applied  himself,  with  distinguish* 
ed  ardor  and  succes,  to  the  subtile  speculations  which  then 
occupied  the  schools.  After  a  long  absence,  when  his  mind 
^as  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  useful  pursuits,  and  by 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiosi- 
ty to  revisit  th<^  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  compare  his 
own  acquisitions  with  those  of  his  old  companions.  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  this  visit  is  stiikingly  character- 
istical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age  :  **  Jnventi  sunt, 
<<  qui  fuer^t,  et  ubt :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  visi  sunt  pro- 
(c  cessisse  ad  quaestiones  pristinas  dirimendas,  neque  propo- 
<<  sitiunculam  unam  adjecerant.      i     ■    ■  Expertus 

^  itaique  sum,  quod  liquido  colligi  potest,  quia  sicut  dialec- 
^  tica  alias  expedit  disciplinas,  sic,  si  sola  fuerir,  jacet  ez- 
sanguis  Mi  sterilis.  &c."  Metalog.  lib*  ii.  cap.  10. 

The  same  Author,  speaking  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists,  thut  expresses  himself: 
<^  QuSBstionem  de  generibus  et  speciebus  in  qua  laborans 
*^  mundusjamsenuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  consumptum  est 
^  quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consum- 
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^  sent  C«Mrea^  dotiiu^ :  plus  eStisaiti  pecnnM,  qmai  in 
**  omnibus  diviu'is  suis  possederit  Croesas.  Hsec  etiim 
^  untdiu  multo%  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tou  vita  qusere* 
^  iieiit»  taodeon  nsc  istad*  ntc  altud  invenireou'* 

.    J)e  Nugu  Curiakum%V\hn  v\u  cap.  \% 

% 
,     I     •  .  •  •  - 

■       .  J       • 

NOTE  [I;]  page  16?.     ' 

*'«—» SECTA  nomiiialiofnf  omoiiim  infer  scHolasticas 
^  pirofiindissiilaa,  et  bbdieroa?  reforma'ss  philosbphandi  ra« 
^  tiofsi  coogrdeotissima  ;  q  .tt  quitAn  olim  oaximd  flpreret, 
^  nunc  apttd  schplasticos  qcidi^iny  extincta  est.  ,  Unde  con- 
^jicias  decrem.eibu  poti{i#  quim  augnieota  acuminis. 
**  C^ttum  antem  ipse  Niaolius  noster  se  r^ominalem'  '^" 


%t  profitere  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  sektlf  libri 
v'^priflsi;  etyer6  in  realitate.formalitatuih,  et  univentaltum 
^  (^(fnenda  nervds  disputationis  ejus  odnbis  potissimum 
^  contineatur  pauca  quisdain  de  Nominalibu^  atibjicet*e  ope- 
^  xm  pretiuin  duiA.'  Nominales  sunt,  qui  omnia  )>utant  es* 
''  se  nuda  nomiM^  pneief  subistantias  singular's,  absti'acto* 
^  ram  ^{gitur  ht  universalium  ^realitateib  prptsus  ^Uuiat; 
^  Primum  auteiti  nominalium  aiunt  fuisse  nescio  quein  Ru« 
**  celtinum  Britonemy  cuju^,  occasibne  cruenta  certamina  i^ 
^  academia  Parisiensi  fuerunt  excitata. 

**  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  secta  nominalium,  donee 
'*  maximi  vir  ingenii,  et  eruditionis  pro  illp  sevo  summa&, 
**  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  discipulus,  sed  mox 
^^  oppugnator  maximus,  de  improviso  earn  resuscitavit  ; 
"  consensere  Gregorius  Arimiuensia,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique 
^^  ordinis  Augustinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Lutheri 
**  scriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalium  satis  elucet,  donee 
'^  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  sequaliter  af« 
**  fcctus  esse  ccepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  est,  qua  nom- 
*^  inales  passim  utuntur  ;  etitia  non  esse  multiplicanda 
^*  prseter  necessitatem.  Hs^  regula  ab  aliis  passim  oppug* 
**  natur,  quasi  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem  poti- 
^^  us  quam  parcam,  et  varietate  ac  copia  reruni  gaudentem* 
'^  Sed,  qui  sic  objiciunt,  non  satis  mihi  nominalium  men- 
**'tem  cepisse  videntur,  qua^,  etsi  obscurius  proposita,  hue 
**  redit :  bypothesin  eo  esse  meliorem,  quo  simpliciorem, 
^*  et  in  causis  eorum  quas  apparent  reddendis  cum  optime 
**  se  gerere,  qui  quam  paucissima  gratis  supponat.  Nam 
*^  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipso  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus 
**  Deum  incpt^  superfluitatis  accusatt    Si  quia  astrpnonma 
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*^  ratidnem  pheno^enorum  coelestium  reddere  potent  panda 
^f  supposttis,  mens  nimirum  motibus  simpHcibu^  circular i- 
1*  bus,  ejtfs  certe  hypothesis  eju?  hypothefii  prarfertoda  erit, 
^  qui  mulcis  orbibus  vane  implezis  ad  expHcanda  ccdestia 
^*  indiget.  Ex  hac  jam  regula  nominales  deduzerunc,  om-> 
*^  Dia  in  rerum  nacura  explicari  posse,  etri  universalibus  et 
**  formalitatibus  realibus  prorsus  careatus  ;  qua  seotentia 
*^  nihil  verius,  pihil  nostri  temporis  philosopho  dignius,  us* 
^*  que  adeo,  ut  credarn  ipsum  Occamum  non  ftrisse  nomin- 
**  aliorem  quam  nunc  est  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum 
^^  fatear,  mihi,  plusquam  nominalis  videtur.  Non  conten- 
^'  tus  enim  cutn  nominalibus  universalia  ad  nomina  reduce* 
*^  re,  ipsam  rerum  veritaten^  ait  ia  nomioidus  consistere,  ac, 
^*  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia  Veritas 
**  pendeat  a  definitionibus  terminorum,  definitiones  autem 
^'  terminorum  ab  arbitrio  humano.  H«c  est  sententia  viri 
**. inter  prof undissimos  seculi  censendi,  qua,  utdixi,  nihil 
<<  potest  esse  nominalius." 

.  This  passage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rise  to  a  criticism 
of  MorhoflF,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill- found* 
ed.— '^^  Accenset  nominalibus"  (says  he,)  **  Leibnitzius 
^  Thomam  Hobbesium,  quern  ille  ipso  Occamo  noininalio* 
^'  rem,  et  plusquam  nominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentus 
*'  cum  nominalibus  universalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsam 
^'  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  consisiere,  ac  quod  ma- 
'^  jus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quae  bella  ejus 
'^  sententia,  quamquam  laudat  eam  Leibnitzius,  monstri 
^*  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  est.  Immania  enim  ex  uno 
*^  summo  paradoxo  fluunt  absurda." 

MoRHOF.  Polyhistor.  vol.  ii.  page  81. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  particular  examination 
of  the  doctrine  here  ascribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  afterwards  under  the  article  of 
Reasoning*  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  noth- 
ing but  extreme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz, 
could  have  led  MorhoflP  to*  suppose,  that  he  had  given  his 
sanction  to  such  an  opinion.  In  the  very  passage  which 
has  now  been  quoted,  the  expression  Q^  qui  ut  verum  fatear, 
mihi-plus  quam  nominalis  videtur")  plainly  implies  a  cen- 
sure of  Hobbe's  philosophy  ;  and  in  another  dissertation, 
intitled,  Meditationea  de  Cognitione^  Verttate^  et  Ideisy  he  is 
at  pains  directly  to  refute  this  part  of  his  system  : — ^*  At- 
^'  que  ita  habemus  quoque  discrimen  inter  definitiones  nom* 
**  inates^quce  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  disceroendsecootinent^ 
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"f-et  realetf  ex  quibos  coostat  rem  etse  posaibilcm,  tt  hae 
^  rattooe^tinfiit  Hobbio  qui  veTitaies  volebat  ease  arbitra- 
^  rias^quiesdefinitiQaibasQomiaaUbaspendercnt^  noo  ^oa* 
^  atderana  redkatem'  defiaidaais  in  arbitrio  non  esse,  ne9 
^  quaslibet  notiones  inter  se  posse  conjuagi.  Nee  defini- 
**  tionts .  nomtaales  suffictunt  ad  perfectam  scientam,  nisi 
**  quando  aliunde  constat  rem  4<^<^it&QA  esse  poasibtlcniy 

htaKnrzii.  Opera,  Edit.  Dtetem,  torn*  iL  p#  16,  IST* 

y  '  ■ 

NOTE  [KJ  page  irs. 

**  To  form  a  dear  notion  of  trutb,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
^  consider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  dutinctly 
^  one  frons  another  :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of 
^'thiem  asunder  :  because  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of 
^  mental  pibpositioos^to  make  use  of  words :  and  then  the 
^  instances  ffiven  of  mental  propositions  cease  immediate^. 
■«*  to  be  barc^  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a  mentu 
<<.  proposirfon^bebg  nothing  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the 
*<  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  stripped  of  names,  they 
^  lose  the  nature  purely  mental  propositions /as  soon  as  they 
*'  are  put  into  words* 

'*  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental 
^  and  verbal  propositions  separately,  is  that  most  men,  if 
^  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reasonings  within  them- 
*'  selves,  make 'use  of  words  instead  of  ideas,  at  least  when 
'^  the  subject  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
'^  ideas/'  Locke,  book  iv.  c.  5.  §  3,  4. 

" — -  But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth. 

'^  We  must,  I  say,  observe  two  sorts  of  propositions,  that 
"  we  are  capable  of  making. 

^'  First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings 
"  are  without  the  use  of  words  put  together  or  separated  by 
**  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
"  disagreement. 

"  Secondly,  verbal  propositions,  which  are  words,  the 
'*  signs  of  our  ideas  put  together  or  separated  in  affirmative 
"  or  negative  sentences,  &c."  Ibid.  §  5. 

"  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
"  selves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  aside^  be  the  best  and 
<<  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  ;  yet  through 
^*  the  prevailing  eustom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas,  I  think  it 
**  is  very  seldom  practised.     Every  one  may  observe,  how 
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'^  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  the 
*'  Ideas  themselves^  even  when  men  think  and  reason  withim 
<<  their  own  breasts  :  especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex^ 
^  and  made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This 
^  makes  the  consideration  of  words  and  propositions  so  ne* 
«  cessary  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  knowledge^  that  it  is  very 
<<  hard  to  speak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining 
^  the  other. 

**  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
''  of  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done 
^  in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter  can  never  be  well  made 
*^  known,  and  is  very  seldom  apprehended>  but  as  conceiv« 
^'  ed  and  expressed  in  words."  Book  iv.  c«  6.  $  1,2* 

From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
use  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reasonings 
both  with  respect  to  particular  and  to  general  truths  to  be 
chiefly  the  eiFect  of  custom;  and  that  the  employment  of 
language  however  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  our  intel- 
lectual operations.  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide 
with  that  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Nominalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  shews  clearly, 
how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realists  ; 
and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  with  Berkley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotations  con- 
tained an  explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary. 

^\  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plains  by  what  has 
•^^  been  said,  that  general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  re- 
'^  al  existence  of  things,  but  are  inventions  and  creatures  of 
*^  the  understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  con- 
*^  cern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 
^^  general,  as  has  been  said^  when  used  for  signs  oi  general 
'^  ideab,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  parttcu- 
^  lar  things  ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  set  up 
*^  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular  things  ;  but  uni- 
*^  versality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  all 
**  of  them  particular  in  iheir  ekistence  ;  even  those  words 
^^  and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  are  general.  When, 
*'  therefore,  we  quit  particulars>  the  generals  that  rest  are 
^^  only  cteatures  of  our  own  making ;  their  general  nature 
"  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
'^  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  partic- 
^^  lars.  For  the  signification  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a 
'^  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  ihem." 

Book  iii.  c.  3.  $  11. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mn  Locke  was  neithef 
completely  satisfied  "with  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists, 
nor  widi  that  of  the  Realists  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is 
with  good  reason,  that  Dr.  Reid  has  classed  him  with  the 
Conceptualists.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter 
be}'ond  all  doubt  himself  ;  for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  universals,  he  has  stated  his  opinion  in 
the  strongest  and  most  paradoxical  and  most  contradictory 
terms. '  The  ridicule  bestowed  on  this  part  of  bis  philoso- 
phy by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scrtblerus,  although  cen- 
sured for  unfairness  by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almost  justified 
by  some  of  his  expressions* 

SrOTE  [L,]  page  180. 

IN  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  (Mr. 
Burnet  of  Kemney)  dated  in  the  year  1697,  there  is  the 
following  passage  i 

^*  J'ay  considere  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage  du  cha- 
^*  ractere  reel,  et  langage  philosophique  de  Monsieur  Wil« 
'*  kins.  Je  trouve  qu  il  y  a  mis  une  infinite  de  belles  chosea^ 
**  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  une  table  des  predicamens  plus 
^y  accomplie.  Mais  I'application  pour  les  charactere,  et 
*'  pour  la  langue,  n'est  point  conforme  a  ce  qu^on  pouvoit 
^^  et  devoit  faire.  J'avois  considerecette  matiere  avant  le 
**  livre  de  Monsieur  Wilkins,  quand  jVtois  un  jeune  homme 
*'  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arte  combhiatoria^ 
**  et  mon  opinion  est  que  ces  characteres  veritabkment  reels 
**  &  philosophlques  doivent  repondre  a  Tanalyse  des  pen- 
"  sees.  11  est  vray  que  ces  characteres  presupposent  la 
*'  veritable  philosophie,  et  ce  n'est  que  presentement  que 
**  j'oserois  entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objecliors 
**  de  M.  Dalgarus,  et  de  M.  Wilkips,  contre  la  methode 
**  veriiablement  philosophique  ne  sent  que  pour  excuser 
*^  rimperfection  de  leurs  essais,  et  marquent  seulement  les 
"  difficultes  qui  les  en  ont  rebutes.** 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  published  at  the 
end  of  A  defence  of  Dr,  Clarke,  (which  I  believe  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Dr.  Grego-y  Sharpc,)  and  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1744.  The  person  mentioned  by 
Leibnitz  under  the  name  of  M,  Dalgarus,  was  evidently 
George  Dafgarno^  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a 
small  and  very  rare  book,  in  titled,  **  Ars  Signorum^  vulgo 
*'  character  universcdis  ^t  lingua  phllosophica^  qua  foterunt^ 
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^  homines  dinertissimorum  tdtomatum^  spatio  duarunt  septic 
**  manaruntf  omnia  animi  sui  sensay  C^^  rebusfamiliaribus^J 
•*  non  minus  tnteUigibilitery  shoe  scribendo^  sive  loquendo^ 
*'  mutuo  communicarcj  quam  Unguis  proprits  vernacuUs* 
•*  Prceterea^  hinc  etiampoteruntjuvenesyphilosophiasprinci* 
^^  p'ta^  et  veram  logicas  praxin^  citius  etfacilius  multo  i/»- 
•'  biberCj  quam  ex  vulgaribus  philosophorum  scrtptisy 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgarno  is  nev- 
er (at  least  as  far  as  I  recollect)  mentioned  by  Wilkias  ;  al- 
though it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to 
Dalgarao^s  book,  that  Wilkias  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatise  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  published  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Dutens'  edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it 
'does  not  appear  tome  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views 
with  respect  to  a  philosophical  language. 

I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  fte  reader  for  adding  to 
the  length  of  this  note,  by-quoting  a  passage  from  another 
performance  of  Leibnitz  ;  in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a 
irain  of  thought  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  Dr,  Campbell,  ii^  the  passages «llready  quoted  from  them 
in  this  section.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Meditationes 
jde  Cognttionty  feritatei^  Idets^  and  is  printed  in  the  second 
Volume  of  Dutens'- edition. 

^  Plerumque  autem,  praesertim  in  analysi  longiore,  non 

^  totam  simul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  sed  rerum  loco  signis 

^  utimur,  quorum  explicatione^ji  in  prsesenti  aliqua  cogita- 

*'  tione  compendii  causa  solemus  prsetermittere,  scientes, 

'^^  aut  credentes  nos  eam  habere  in  protestate  :  ita  cum  chi- 

'**'  liogonum,  seu  pollygonum  mille  ssqualium  laterum  cogito, 

*^  non  semper  naturam  later  is,  et  eaqualitatis^  et  millenaril 

^*  (seu  cilbi  a  denario)  considero,  sed  vocabulis  iBtis  (quo- 

*'  rum  sensu^  obscure  saltem,  atqu^  imperiecte  menti  ob- 

•*  versatur)  in  animo  utor  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo, 

y  quoniam  memini  me  significationem  istorum  vocabulorum 

**  habere,  explicationem  autem  nunc  judico  necessariam  non 

*^  esse  ;  qualem  cogitationem  csecam,  vel  etiam  symbolicam 

^*  appellare  soleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur, 

-  ^^  imo  fere  ubique.     Et  certe  cum  notio  valde  composita 

**  est,  non  possumus  omnes  ingredientes  eam  notiones  simul 

*^  cogitare :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  saltem  in  quantum  licet, 

^^  cognitionem  voco  intuitivam.     Notionis  distinct^  pri- 

*^  ihitivse  non  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam  intnitiva,  ut  com- 

^*  positarum  plerumque  cogitatio  non  nisi  symbolica  est* 

O  o  o 
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. '  ^  Ex  bis  jdm  patet^  nos  eomm-  quoqae,  que  distincte 
^  cogttoacimus,  ideas  noa.percipere,  nisi  quatcBut  cogiu«» 
'^•^'tiooe  intaitiva  utimur.  Et  sane  cootiagit,  ut  Qosssepe 
^  iako  credamns  habere  in  animo  ideas  rerumi  ^um  falw 
M.  auppooiimis  aliquos  temiaos,  quibus  utimttr«  jam  a  nor- 
^  bis  fuisse  ezplicatos  :  nee  verum  aut  certe  ambigaitatt 
^  obnoxium  est^quod  uunt  aUqui^non  posse  nos  de  re  ali- 
^  qua  dicere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimust  quin  ejus  habea* 
^  mus  ideacn.  Ssepe  enim  vocabula  ista  singula  otcunque 
V  intelligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intellizisse  meminimos,  quia 
^  tameo  hac  cogitatione  caeca  contenti  sumus,  et  resolution- 
"  em  notionum  non  satis  prosequimur,  fit  ut  latest  nos  cob- 
tradictio^  quam  forte  notio  composita  involvit.*^ 


•i 


NOTE  [M,]  page  199. 

•  AS  the  passajjpe  qobted  i&  the  text  is  takea  from  a  work 
ivbicbis  but  little 'knowa  in  tluacountryy  I  shall  subjoin  the 
origtnaL 

**  Qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  presenter  i  ceuz  qui  refusent 
^  de  croire  k  ces  perfectiomiemens  successifii  de  I'cspece 
^  htttnaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  les  sciences  o&  la  marche 
**  de  la  verite  est  la  plus  sure,  oii  elie  peut  etre  mesuree 
'*  avec  plus  de  precision^  Ces  verites  elementaries  de  ge- 
**  ometrie  et  d'astronomie  qui  avoient  ete  dans  I'lnde  et 

*  dans  I'Elgypte  une  doctrine  occulcey  sur  laquelle  des  pre* 
^  tres  ambitieux  avoient  fopde  leur  empire,  etoient  dans  la 
^  Grece,  au  temps  d'Archimede  ou  d'Hipparque,  des  con*» 
f^  noissances  vulgaires  enseignees  dans  les  ecoles  com*- 
ff  munes.  Dans  le  &iecle  dernier,  U  suffisoit  de  quelques 
M  annees  d'ecude  pour  savoir  tout  ce  qu^Archimede  et  Hip- 
44  parquc  avoient  pu  connoitre ;  et  aujourd'hui  de^ix  annees 
44  dc  IVnseignement  d'un  professeur  vont  au-dela  de  ce  qi|e 
u  savoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on  medite  cet  exem* 
if  pl^'  qu'on  saisisse  cttte  chaine  qui  s'etend  d'une  pretre 
^^  de  Memphis  a  Euler,  et  remplit  la  distance  immense  qui 
^4  les  separe  ;  qu'on  observe  a  chaque  epoque  la  genie  de^ 
4(  van^ant  le  siecle,  present,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  a 
^^  ce  qa'il  avoit  decouvert  dans  celui  qui  precedoit,  on  ap- 
^^  prendru  que  la  nature  nous  a  donne  les  moyens  d'eparg- 
j4  ner  le  temps  et  de  menager  I'attention,  et  qu'il  n'existe 
^^  aucune  raison  de  croire  que  ces  moyens  puissent  avoir 
^^  un  ttrrme.     On  verra  qu'au  moment  ou  une  multitude 

de  solutions  particulieres,  de  faics  isolea  commencent  a 
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^^  (Sputser  I'attention,  i  fatiguer  la  memoire,  ces  thferiei 
**  dispersees  viennent  se  perdredanb  one  methode  generale, 
**  tous  les  faits  se  r6unir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces 
^^  generalizations,  ces  reunioDs-,repetees  n'ont,  comme  let 
**  multiplications  successives  d'un  nombre  par  lui'^meme, 
**  d'autre  lionite  qu'um  infini  auquel  il  est  impossible  d'at* 
"teindre." 

Sur  P Instruction  publique^  par  M.  Condorcet. 


Continuation  of  Note  [M.]  f Second  Edition.  J 

HOW  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doctrine  so 
pleasing)  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  philosophical,  should 
have  been  disgraced  by  what  has  been  since  written  by 
Condorcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfectibility  of  Man, 
and  its  probable  effect  in  banishing  from  the  earth,  Viee* 
Disease^  and  Mortality !  Surely  they  who  can  reconcile 
their  minds  to  such  a  Creed,  might  be  expected  to  treat 
ivith  some  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude*  Nor 
is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  Truth, 
when  it  is  blended  with  similar  extravagances  in  Philo*. 
sophical  Systems. 

While,  however,  we  reject  these  absurdities,  so*  com- 
pletely contradicted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  affairs, 
we  ought  to  guard  with  no  less  caution  against  another 
Creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  present  times ; — a 
Creed,  which  taking  for  granted  tha(  all  things  are  govern- 
ed by  chance  or  by  a  blind  destiny ,overlooks  the  beneficent  ar* 
rangement  made  by  Providence  for  the  advancement  and 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and,  in  defiance  both 
of  the  moral  suggestions  and  of  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  supposed  tendency  of 
truth  and  jubtice  to  prevail  finally  over  falsehood  and  ini- 
quity. If  the  doctrine  which  encourages  these  favorable 
prospects  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race,  leads,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsistency  ;  the 
system  which  represents  this  doctrine,  even  when  stated 
i^ith  due  limitations,  as  altogether  groundless  and  visio^a- 
ary,  leads,  by  a  short  atid  inevitable  process,  to  the  conclu- 
sions either  of  the  Atheist  or  of  the  Manicheean.  In  the 
midst,  indeed,  of  such  sceces  of  violence  and  anarchy  as 
Europe  has  lately  witnessed,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the 
wisest  aqd  best  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  their  priuci- 
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plea  and  their  hopes  :  But  what  must  be  the  o^nions  and 
the  views  of  those,  who,  during  these  slortns  and  convul- 
sions of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  upparent  ret- 
rogradation  of  Human  Keason,  the  gratificatioo  of  ihcir 
PoiUical  A,mbitian.  and  the  secret  triumph  of  tbcii  Scep- 
tical Theories  i—     ■ 

Fond,  impiou.'Man!  Think'sl  ihou  yon  Sanguine  Cloud, 

Kaii'd  hy  thy  brciili,  has^uench'd  ihe  Orbof  D»J  ! 

To-morrow,  he  repiirs  die  gulden  flood, 

And  warms  Ihe  Nations  with  redoubled  rsyi 

NOTE  [N,]  page  222. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Occon- 
omUt.f.  I  coniprehcod  not  merely  the  disciples  of  ^uesnai, 
bui  all  those  writers  m  France,  who,  about  the  same  lime 
with  him,  began  to  speculate  about  the  natural  order  of 
political  Societies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  that  order 
which  a  political  suciecy  would  of  itself  gradually  assume, 
on  the  supposition  that  law  had  no  other  object  than  to 
protect  completely  the  naluriil  rights  of  individuals,  and 
left  every  man  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his 
own  way,  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  violating  the  rights 
of  others.  The  connection  between  this  natural  order  and 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  has  been  more  insisted  oa 
by  the  biographers  of  Tnrgot  than  by  any  otfaer  autbon  ; 
and  the  imperfect  hints  which  they  have  given  of  the  viem 
of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  imporiabt  subject,  leara 
us  much  room  to  regret  ihat  he  had  not  leisure  to  estecute 
a  work,  which  he  appears  to  have  long  neditated,  on  th» 
principles  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Vie  de  M.  Turcot.     Partie  n.  p.  SS. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expreaeioo' 
that  I  have  distingmshed  these  different  writers  by  the  ti* 
tie  of  OcconomUtf,  It  is  in  this  extensive  sense  that  the' 
word  is  commonly  understood  in  this  country  ;  buti  aiD' 
sensible  that  it  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  that,  without 
the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  some  of  my  observa-- 
tions  might  have  been  supposed  to  imply  a  higher  admira-' 
lion  than  I  feally  entertain  of  iheVritings  of  M.  Qucsnfiit 
and  of  the  affected  phraseology  employed  by  W»  sect. 

The  connection  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Qucmni, 
and  the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the  moat  osienp' 
tial  principles  of  Icgiolation,  will  I  hope-justify  me  for  rank* 
iDQ  the  former  with  the  Occoaoniiau  i  «kh«ugh  Ua  news 
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aeem  to  have  been  much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  ahhough  he  expcessly^  disclaimed  an 
implicit  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  sect« 
^^  M«  Turgot  etudia  la  doctrine  de  M.  Gouroay  et  de 
M.  Quesnai,  e^  profita*  se  la  rendit  propre  ^  et  la  comn 
*^  binant  avec  la  connoissance  qu^ii  avoit  du  Droit,  &  avec 
'^  les  grancks  vues  de  legislation  civile  &  criminelle  qui  a-> 
^^  voient  occupe  sa  tete  &  mteresse  son  cceur,  parvint  a  en 
^'  former  sur  le  gouvernement  des  nations  un  corps  de  prin-^ 
*^  cipes  a  lui,  embrassent  les  deux  autres,  et  plus  compjiet 
**  encore." 

MSmotres  sur  la  Vie  et  ka  Ouvragea  de  M.  Turcot, 
par  M.  DVPONT,/^.  40, 41. 
*'  II  a  passe  pour  avoir  ete  attache  a  plusieurs  sectes,  ou' 
*'  a  plusieurs  societes  qu*on  appelait  ainsi ;  et  les  amis  ilou 
^*  avait  dans  ces  sqcietes  diverses  lui  reprochaient  sons  ce9^ 
^*  se  de  n*etre  pas  de  leur  avis  ;  &  sans  cesse  illeur  repro*' 
^^  chait  de  son  cote  de  vouloir  faire  communaute  d*opin<N 
^'  ions,  &  de  se  rendre  solidaires  les  uns  pour  les  autres. 
^'  II  croyait  cette  marche  propre  a  retarder  les  progre* 
^^  memes  de  leurs  decouvertes."  Ibid.  p.  41^  42. 

NOTE  [0,3  page  S06. 

THE  foregoing  observations  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
sleep,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  were  written  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1772;  and  were  read  (nearly  in  the 
form  in  which  they  now  are  published)  in  the  year  1773,  in 
a  priyate  literary  society  in  this  university.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  years  afterwards,  at  a  time  when  I  was  oc- 
cupied with  very  different  pursuits,  I  happened,  in  turning 
over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (the  volume  for 
the  year  1749,)  to  meet  with  a  short  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  surprised  me  by  its  coincidence  with  some  ideas 
which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  essay  is  very  little  known,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  since  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  even 
heard  it  once  mentioned  in  conversation.  Ihad  some 
time  ago  the  satisfaction  to  learn  accidentally,  that  the  au- 
thor was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville^  a  gentleman  who  died  at 
the  early  age  of  27  ;  and  whose  ingenious  observations  on 
light  and  colors  (published  in  the  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Society)  are  well  known  over  Europe. 


«4  NOTES  ANB  ILLUSTRATISNS. 

The  passages  which  coincide  the  most  reraarfcaHy  with 
the  doctrine  1  have  stated,  are  the  foliowirg.  I  quote  ihe 
first  with  particular  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  support 
which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I  formerly  proposed  in 
the  essay  on  Conception,  and  on  which  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  from  some  of  mv  friends. 

"  When  I  am  walking  up  (he  High  street  of  Edinburgh, 
*'  the  objects  which  strike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea 
"  of  their  presence  ;  and  this  idea  is  lively,  full,  and  per- 
"  manent,  as  arising  from  the  continued  operation  of  light 
*'  and  sound  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

"  Again,  when  I  am  absent  fron  Edinburgh,  bjt  co?iceiV' 
"  inff  or  imagining  myself  to  walk  op  the  High-street,  in  re- 
**  lating,  perhaps,  what  hefel  me  on  such  an  occasion,  I  have 
•'  likewise  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  usually  seen  and 
*'  heard  in  the  High-street ;  and  this  idea  of  imagination  i« 
"  entirely  similar  to  those  of  sensation,  though  not  so  strong 
"  and  durable. 

"  In  rhis  last  instance,  while  the  imagination  lasts, be  it  ev- 
••  cr  so  shon,  it  is  evident  that  I  think  myself  in  the  street  of 
*'  Edinbiitgh,  as  truly  as  when  I  dream  I  am  there,  or  even 
"  as  when  I  see  and  fed  I  am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot 
"  so  well  apply  the  word  belief  in  this  case  ;  because  the 
"perception  is  not  clear  or  steady  being  ever  disiurhed, 
*'  and  soon  dissipated,  by  the  superior  strength  of  intruding 
*'  senaation  :  yet  nothing  can  be  tnore  absurd  than  to  say» 
"  thai  a  man  may,  in  the  same  individual  iastani,  beiieve  he 
*'  is  in  one  place,  and  imagine  he  is  in  another.  No  man 
"  can  demonstrate  that  the  objects  of  sense  exists  without 
*'  him  ;  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  our-own  sensa- 
^  tiona :  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity,  consisten--  - 
"  cy,  and  steadiness  of  the  impression,  wc  are  led  to  be- 
*'  lieve,  that  they  have  a  real  and  durable  cause  without 
■'  us ;  and  we  observe  not  any  thing  which  contradicts  this 
*"■  opiqion.  But  the  ideas  of  imagination,  being  transienc 
"  and  fleeting,  can  begi:t  no  such  opinion,  or  habitual  be- 
"  lief;  though  there  is  as  much  per<^ved  in  this  case  aa 
*'  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  object  within  tbo 
"  mind.  It  wilt  be  easily  understood,  that  all  this  is  inten- 
"  ded  to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  be  brought  against 
"  the  similarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from  our  b«- 
"  lieving  in  sleep  that  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one  fact, 
"  that  plainly  sets  them  both  on  a  parallel,  that  in  sleep  we 
"  often  recollect  that  the  scenes  which  we  behold   are  a 
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'^  metcb  dreanif  in  the  saiie  manner  as  a  person  awake  is 
^  habitually  convinced  that  the  representations  of  bis  imar^ 
**  gination  are  fictitious." 

'  ■"■*"  In  this  essay  we  m^ke  no  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
*  the  body  in  sleep.'' 

^*  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  can  be  faii^ 
**  ly  deduced  from  the  same  causes  as  its  operations  whos 
^^  awake,  we  are  certainly  advanced  one  considerable  s^ep, 
^  though  the  causes  of  these  latter  should  be  still  unknown. 
^  The  doctrine  of  gravitatiouy  which  is  the  most  wonderfvi} 
**  and  extensive  discovery  in  the  whole  compass  of  human 
"  science,  leaves  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great  a 
^  mystery  as  ever.  In  philosophy,  as  in  geometry,  th$ 
^  whole  art  of  investigation  lies  in  reducing  things  that  are 
**  difficult,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  simpler  and  easi- 
^  er  of  access,  by  pursuing  and  extending  the  analogies  of 
*•  nature/* 

On  looking  over  the  same  essay,  I  find  an  observation 
which  I  stated  as  my  own  m  page  135  of  this  work.  ^The 
^  mere  imagination  of  a  tender  scene  in  a  romance,  or  dra* 
^  ma,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  know 
<<  very  well,  when  they  recollect  themselves,  that  the  whole 
'^  is  fictitious.  In  the  mean  time  they  must  conceive  it  as 
*<  real,  and  from  this  supposed^eality  arises  all  its  influence 
^*  on  the  human  mind." 


Continuation  of  Note  [O.]    f Second  Edition  J 

SOON  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  this 
Work,  a  difficulty  was  started  to  roe  with  respect  to  my 
conclusions  concerning  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep«  by 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva ;  a  Gentleibaft 
who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
to  whose  valuable  correspondence  I  have  often  been  in* 
d^bted  for  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  same  dif- 
ficulty was  propQsed^o  me,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  by 
another  friend  (then  m  a  very  early  period  of  life,)  who  has 
since  honorably  distinguished  himself  by  his  observa* 
tions  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia  ;  the  first  fruits  of  a  phi- 
losophical genius,  which,  I  trust,  is  destined  for  yet  more 
important  undertakings.''^ 

•  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr  Darwin.    By  Thomas  Brovrn, 
Esq.  Edinbnrgh,  1798. 


IN  JfOTKS  Avn  rtxwsTRAtrtws?  --' 

As  Mr.  Prfisost  hae,  in  the  pi-Baent  instance,  bindlyaiij- 
vd  me  in  the  task  of  removing  his  own  abjecttou,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  lo  borrow  his  words  : 

•'  Sans  I'acnon  dc  In  Volont^  point  d'efTort  d'aitention. 
"  Sans  quclque  effort  d'altention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans 
«  Ic  Sommcil,  I'actionede  la  Viilonte  estBuspendue.  Cocn- 
"  ment  done  restc-t-il  qutlque  Souvenir  dcs  Songes? 

"  Jc  vois  bitn  deux  ou  trois  responses  a  celte  difliculle. 
'•  Quanta  prescni,  ellesse  rcduisent  a  dire,  ou  que  dansun 
"  Sommeil  parfail,  il  a'y  a  nul  Souvenir,  ci  que  la  ou  11  y  a 
"  Souvenir,  1e  SonimHI  n'ctoitpas  paifnit  j  ou  que  I'actiDa 
'*•  de  la  Volont^  qui  suflit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'est  pas  suspen- 
"  due  dans  le  Sommeil ;  que  ce  degre  d'activiie  reste  a 
••  I'ame  ;  que  ce  n'est,  pour  ainsi,  dire,  qu'  one  Volonie 
"  elementaire  et  comme  insensible." 

1  nna  abundantly  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  objection  ; 
and  am  far  from  being  satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power  lo 
tecoDcilii  completely  the  apparent  inconsistency.  The  gen- 
eral conclusions,  at  the  same  time,  to  which  I  have  been 
led,  seem  to  result  so  oecessai  ily  from  the  facts  I  have  Eta- 
ted,  that  even  although  the  difficulty  in  question  should  re- 
main for  the  present  unsolved,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
materially  aSect  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  In  all 
our  inquiries,  it  is  of  consequence  ta  remember,  that  when 
we  have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  careful  in- 
duction, we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it,  because  we  may 
find  ourselves  unabic  to  explain  from  it,  syntheacally,  all 
the  phenomeua  in  which  it-is  concerned.  The  Newtonian 
Theory  of  the  Tides  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  some  ap- 
parent exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  (in 
consequence  of  our  in.periect  knowledge  of  the  IqcbI  cir- 
cumstances by  which,  in  particular  cases,  the  effect  is  mod- 
ified)  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Of  the  solutions  suggested  by  Mr,  Prevost,  the  first  co- 
incides must  nearly  with  my  own  opinion  ;  and  it  approach- 
es to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page  133  of  this  work)  con- 
cerning the  seeming  exceptions  to  vnu  doctrine,  which  may 
occur  in  those  cases  where  sleep  is  partial.  A  strong  con- 
firmation of  it,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  those  persons  (sevtra!  of  whom  1  have  happen- 
ed to  meet  with)  whn  never  recollect  to  have  dreamed,  ex- 
cepting when  the  soundness  of  their  sleep  was  disturlit^d  by 
some  derangetnent  in  their  geqeral  health,  or  by  some  uci- 
dent  which  excited  a  bodily  sensafion.    . 


rES  AKD  ILLUSTRAtlOHS.     ,  W 

JUmb^  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  de* 
Hv^Trom  the  facts  (stated  in  pp«  197, 1989  of  this  volume) 
which  prove  ^  that  a  pei^qeption,  or  an  idea/  which  passes 
through  the  mind>  without  leaving  any  traee  in  the  mem- 
ory, may  yet  serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected 
"  with  it  by  the  Laws  of  Association." 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  circumstances  in  a  dream  should  recur  to 
us  after  we  awake;  it  might  (without  our  exerting  during 
sleep  thac  attention  which  is  essential  to  memory)  revive 
the  same  concatenation  of  particulars  with  .which  it  was 
formerly  accompanied.  And  what  is  a  dream,  but  such 
a  concatenation  of  seeming'  events  presenting  itself  to  the 
imagination  during  our  waking  hours  ;  the  origin  pf  which 
we  learn  by  experience  to  refer  to  that  interval  which  is 
employed  in  sleep ; — finding  it  impossible  to  conect  it  with 
any  specific  time  or  place  in  our  past  history  ^  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  direct  acts  of  recollection, 
recover  the  train  of  our  sleeping  thoughts,  as  we  can,  in  an 
evening,  review  the  meditations  ef  the  preceding  day. 

Another  cause,  it  must, be  owned,  presents  an  Obstacle  to 
such  efforts  of  recollection  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of  it* 
self  to  explain  the  fact.  During  the  day,  we  have  many 
aids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  sleep  (those,  in  par*- 
ticular,  which  are  furnished  by  the  objects  of  our  external 
senses  ;)  and  of  these  aids  we  never  fail  to  avail  ourselves, 
in  attempting  to  recollect  the  thoughts  in  which  the  d^y 
has  been  spent.  We  consider,  in  what  place  we  were  ac 
a  particular  time,  and  what  persons  and  things  we  there 
saw  ;  endeavoring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, by  means  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they 
were  associated :  and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
account  which  most  men  are  able  give  of  their  meditations 
at  the  close  of  a  long  sununer's  day,  will  not  be  found  to 
require  many  sentences.  As  in  sleep,  our  communication 
with  the  external  world  is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  fnemory  of  our  dreams  should  be  much 
more  imperfect  than  that  of  our  waking  thoughts ;  even 
supposing  us  to  bestow,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of 
attention  on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  Somnambulism^ 
seldom  if  ever,  retain  any  recollection  of  the  objects  of 
their  perceptions,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  disor- 
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der*    If  the  principlet  I  have  endeavored  to  cstrisfitk  be 
JQtt,  th»  n  8  aeediMf 7  cowequcoee  of  dieir  inailemldi'tdp 
what  dien  paasef  aromKl  tlican ;  ai»  inattentioii  of  wldckao^ 
bodjr  CBQ  doabt,  iifao  haa  had  an  opportuBity  of  witDcaainij^' 
dM  vacam  imd  uiicaascToaa  itafe  wliieb  their  f;ca  exbiUci' 
The  aamt  (act  iltustratea  strongly  the  mupak%v&^4mnm^' 
afeep,  of  thooe  volndtary  powers,  to  wfaicii  t{Mrof»erpiiiiina 
bothof  anttd  aodbcxfy  are  att  other  timcft  adbjac^^* ' 
'  These  can  Ah  rifiodg  dervre  addiciottil  <a<ndfeaoeftoi  m 
flommoif  remark;  that  Idld  pt0f!l€  m^  vttik^  mfn  ut  drcant,. 
cts  at  leasts  p  recbltec  t  their  wiatB»    Tkm  thoa^ta  of  die 
busy  and  of  the  aiiidious  are  cfirtpted  bjr.d^car  ubhwi  oc- 
cqimfibiia '  iliito  a  portieolar  chanod ;  aiid  the  ^Mstaneoas 
otarse  of  thrir  idbas.  ta  ehechirf,  and  tttmed  aside,  by  dM 
uttreioitied  aethrity  dt  tbdr  ttiilids.    lo  die  heedless  and 
fKsaipatedy  die  iboo^lrts  wiiifder  eatekssiy  from  btgect  t» 
cAjeet,  adtordliig^  to  the  dbvlods  relfUiiMs  of  reseinbhner 
asKl  <rf  teribgy,  fi»r  of  vfcintoy  ill  t>iaN»s  iRid  tifl^    Aadwae 
art  she  pr«vidKiir  ftiudipln  of  associMioii  in  skep,  the 
chrocea  thar  the  drfaaas  afaiseh  mM  rfirflbeagria  present* 
«d  to  tteoatn  ^  odinae  df  the  lAnmitsg  day,  are  rafimtdy 
vnktplied; 

Which  of  these  sohitions  approaches  most  nearly  to  die 
real  state  of  the  fact,  I  do  not  prestraie  to  decide.  I  think 
k  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  to  notice,  in  com- 
paring the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  etideavoredto  refer  them.  In  cases 
where  our  dreams  are  occasioned  by  bodily  sensations,  or 
by  bodily  todisposhion',  it  may  be  expected  that  the  distur- 
bed state  of  our  rest  will  prevent  that  total  cessation  of  the 
power  of  attention,  which  takes  place  when  sleep  is  pro- 
found and  complete  ;  and,  in  such  instances,  the  attention 
'  which  IS  given  to  our  passing  thoughts,  may  enable  us  af- 
terwards  to  retrace  them  by  an  act  of  recollection*  On  the 
other  hat^d,  the  more  general  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  at 
the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  spent  in  sleep  pre* 
aents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory ;  and  yet,  it  happens  not 
vnirequently,  that,  at  the  distance  of  hours,  some  acciden- 
ttil  circumstance  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  or  suggested  to^ 
-SIS  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of  particulars  associa-* 
ted  in  the  mind  with  each  other ;  to  which  train  (not  being 
able  to  account  otherwise  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts) 
Vc  give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

After  idl,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  ex- 
hausted this  subject ;  and  I  ahaU  be  fully  satisfied  with  tiie 
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f  access  of  my  inquiries,  if  those  who  are  quaKfied  to  dis* 
tioguish  between  iegitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  shall 
admit,  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  jkan  oa  which  these  phe-* 
DQineaa  ^ould  be  studied,  and  have  made  some  progress^ 
(bow  small  soever)  towards  iu  execution.  Much  addition^* 
al  light,  I  am  sensible,  might  have  been  easily  thrown  on 
this  part  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  upon  many  others^ 
if  I  had  not  imposed  on  myself  the  restraint  of  adhering^ 
wherever  it  was  at  afii  posssible,  to  the  modes  of  speaking 
■employed  by  my  predecessors  in  describing  our  meatal  op* 
erations. 

.    One  remark  I  must  beg  leave  to  riecommend  to  the  coft*^ 
sideration  of  thoj>e  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this  re- 
search ;  that,  among  the  astonishing  appearances  exhibited 
hy  the  mind  in  sleep,  a  very  large  proportion  are  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  which  we  are  every  moment  conscious 
while  awake.     If  the  exciting  causes,  for  example,  of  our 
Dreams  seem  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  is  not  the  fact 
the  same  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or  thought  wbidi 
spontaneously  solicits  our  notice  f    The  only  difference  is, 
ihat  in  the  latter  instance,  in  consequence  of  long  and  con- 
stant familiarity,  they  are  surveyed  by  all  with  litUe  woiv- 
der,  add  by  most  with  hardly  any  attention.     In  the  for*  ' 
m^r  instance^  they  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  most  illiterate^ 
from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the  contrast 
which,  in  some  respects,  tht  y  present  to  the  results  of  our 
habitual  experience* «— ^It  is  thus,  that  a  peasant  who  has 
hetn  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  see,  without  any  eina* 
tion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails  to 
express  the  liveliest  admiration  when  he  £rst  witnesses  tBift 
pov^ers  of  the  loadstone* 

In  such  cases,  the  researches  of  genuine  science  have  at 
Jiendency  to  produce  two  moral  effects  equally  beneficiaL 
The  one  is  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  design  in  nature,  by 
reconciling  what  seems,  from  its  rarity  or  singularity,  to  be 
mysterious  or  incomprehensible,  with  the  general  laws 
which  are  familiarised  to  us  by  daily  experience  ;  the  oth- 
er, to  counteract  the  effects  of  familiarity  in  blunting  our 
natural  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  laws,  by  leading  tl^ 
thoughts  to  some  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently  Bf 
nomalous  applications* 

The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  may  pertiaps,  in  this  last 
point  of  view,  form  an  article  not  altogether  useless  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  ;  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  to 
attract  our  attention  to  those  intcUec^joak  \hr««t^>  Six^sn^ 
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vrliich  it  is  (lo  apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  that  external  world, 
which  affords  the  first,  and  (for  the  common  purposes  of 
life)  the  moat  interesting  field  for  their  exercise.  In  my 
own  case,  at  least,  this  supposition  has  been  exactly  verifi- 
ed  ;  as  the  speculations  concerning  the  human  mind  which 
I  have  ventured  to  present  to  the  public,  all  took  their  rise 
from  the  subject  to  which  this  note  rtfers.  The  observa- 
tioDs  which  1  have  3tated  with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (ex- 
cepting a  very  few  paragraphs  since  added)  were  written  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  first  philo* 
sophical  essay  which  I  recollect  to  have  attempted*  The 
same  essay  contained  the  substance  of  wnat  I  have  introdu- 
ced in  chapter  third,  concerning  the  belief  accompanying 
conception  ;  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  third  section 
•f  chapter  fifth,  on  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  mind 
lias  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts.  When  I  was  afterwards 
led  professionally,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  to  resume 
the  same  studies,  this  short  manuscript  was  almost  the  on- 
ly memorial  I  had  preserved  of  these  favorite  pursuits  of 
iny  early  youth  ;  and  from  the  views  which  it  recalled  to 
me,  insensibly  arose  the  Analysis  I  have  since  undertakes 
of  our  intellectual  faculties  in  general. 

For  some  indulgence  to  the  egotism  of  this  note«  I  must 
trust  to  the  good  nature  of  my  readers.  It  has  been  length- 
ened much  beyond  my  original  intention,  by  an  anxiety 
(not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to  fix  the  date  of 
some  of  my  disquisitions  and  conclusions,  of  which  it  is 
highly  probable  I  may  magnify  the  importance  beyond 
their  just  value.  The  situation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  must 
beg  leave  to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to 
the  doctrines  he  delivers,  exposes  him  to  many  inconvf^n- 
iences  which  other  classes  of  literary  men  have  in  their  pow- 
er to  avoid. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  cannot  help  remind- 
ing my  readers  once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep  is, — not  that 
the  power  of  volition  is  then  suspended  ;  but,  that  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  will  over  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body 
is  then  interrupted.  (See  pp.  290,  291,  292,  293.)  I  men- 
tion  this  chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between 
my  doctrine  and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zooiio- 
mia.  According  to  this  ingenious  writer,  "  the  power  of 
"  volitinn  is  totally  suspended  in  perfect  sleep."  (Zoono- 
mia,  vol.  J.  p.  3X5.) — "  In  the  Incubus'' (he  observes,)  '*  the 
♦*  desire  of  moving  the  bo^y  \s  ^2i\rvfally  exerted  ;  but  the 
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**  power  of  moving  it^  or  vofition^  is  incapable  of  action  till 
**  we  awake.''     (p,  288.)     Would  he  not  have  stated  the 
fact  more  correctly,  if  he  had  ^aid  that  volition  is  painfully 
exerted  ;  but  that  the  power  of  moving  the  body  is  suspen- 
'  ded  f  In   the  very  accurate   phraseology  of  Mr.  Locke, 
*^  volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting  that 
^  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man, 
*'  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular 
•«  action,"     This  act  of  the  mind,  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  by 
the  word  desire  ;  an  indistinctness  still  extremely  common 
among  metaphysical  writers  ;  although  it  was  long  ago  re- 
marked iind  censured  by  the  eminent  author  just  quoted : 
•'  I  find''  (says  Locke,)  '*  the  ivill  often  confounded  with 
**  desire^  and  one  put  for  the  other  ;  and  that  by  men,  who 
**  would  not  willingly  be  thought,  not  to  have  very  distinct 
^  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  written  very  clearly 
*^  about  them."     (Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  vol.  i. 
p.  203.  13tb  edition.) 

NOTE  [P,]  page  3pr. 

Dr.  REID  has  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  Des  Cartes' 
reasoning  against  the  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities 
of  matter,  owe  all  their  plausibility  to  the  ambiguity  of 
woids. — When  he  affirms,  for  example,  that  the  smell  of  a 
rose  is  not  in  the  flower  but  in  the  mind^  his  proposition 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rose  is  not  conscious  of  the 
sensation  of  smell  :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Cartes' 
reasonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rose  which  ex- 
cites the  sensation  of  smell  in  thtr  mind  ; — which  is  all  that 
any  person  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  smell  of  that  flow'-' 
er.  For  the  word  smelU  like  the  names  of  all  secondary 
qualities,  signifies  two  things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and 
the  unknown  quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  sensation.^ 

♦Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  in  the  namet  of  secondaiy 
qualities,  are  made  by  Malebranche  : 

«*  It  is  only  (says  he)  since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  thosel confused 
'*  and  indeterminate  questions,  whether  6teis  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar 
**  sweet,  philosophers  are  in  use  to  answer,  by  distinguishing  the  equivocal 
•'  meaning  of  the  words  expressing  sensible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and 
**  savour,  y«u  understand  such  and  such  a  disposition  of  parts,  or  some  un- 
**  known  motion  of  insensible  particles,  than  Bre  is  hot,  grass  green,  and 
*** sugar  sweet.  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities  you  understand  what  I 
•'  ft  el  by  fire,  what  I  see  in  grass,  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grass  green ;  for 
»'  the  heat  I  feel,  and  the  colours  I  see,  are  only  in  the  soul.** 
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The  Batne  remark  applies  to  that  process  of  rcasoniog  fajf 
which  Dcs  Curies  attcmpta  to  prove  [hat  iherc  is  no  heat  in 
tile  fire. 

All  this.  I  think,  witl  be  readily  allowed  with  respect  to 
smells  and  taaics,  and  also  with  respect  to  heat  and  cold  i 
cottcerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinking  that 
Has  Cartes'  ilnctrine,  when  cleared  of  ihat  air  of  mystery 
which'ii  derives  from  the  nmbiguiiy  of  words,  differs  very 
little  if  at  ull,  from  ihe  coratnonly  received  notiona.  But 
the  case  seems  to  be  different  with  respect  to  colours,  of  the 
nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a  very  confused 
conception,  which  the  philosophy  .if  D-s  Cartes  has  a  ten- 
dency 10  correct.  Ur>  Reid  has  justly  distinguished  the 
quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  iif"  col- 
our, which  last  citn  only  exist  in  a  mind*.  Now  I  am  dis- 
posed tu  believe,  that  when  the  vulgar  speak  of  colour,  they 
commonly  mean  ihe  appearance  of  colour,  or  rather  they 
associate  the  appearance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  togeth- 
er, that  they  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  chem  separately.! 
The  sensation  of  colour  never  furms  one  simple  object  of 
attention  to  the  mind  like  those  of  smell  and  taste  ;  but 
«very  time  we  are  conscious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  same 
time  extension  and  Rgure.  Hence  it  is,  that  ivc  find  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  colour  wiihiiut  exiension,  though  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  oeceasiiry  connection  between  then], 
than  between  extension  and  smell. 

*  Dr,  Akenside,  in  one  of  hiaHolc:  on  )iii  Plbasdrbs  of  iMACiBATicra', 
rkattvis,  iii3.x  ciAom%,  at  (^ifinbcnded  by  de  mial,  da  ■ani  Kt\n  in  the  \ioAj. 
Bj  this  qtialificiition,  he  plainly  means  lo  dis.tnguisb  whit  Dr.  Reid  c*llt  dit 
appearance  of  colnui^ from  colour  considered  M  a  qualiijr  of  niitter- 

f  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  thai  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  expren  brtbf 
word  coiou'',  a  quality,  and  not  a  sensation.  "  Colour  (uys  he}  diffeii  ftvm 
•'  other  secondary  quilltiesin  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  qnaliH  It 
*■  someiiinei  given  to  the  Eensalion  which  indicates  il,  and  ii  occaaioned  bf 
"  it,  we  never,aG  far  as  I  canjudge.  give  the  name  of  colour  to  the  bcdm- 
"  tton  but  lo  the  qualiiy  inly."  Tlit^  queiiion  is  of  no  consequence  for  n 
CO  discuss  at  present,  as  Dr.  Reid  ackiiotv ledges  in  the  following  passage,  that 
the  sensation  and  quality  are  so  intimt'ely  united  togetber  in  ihe  raiiul,  that 
the/  seem  lo  form  only  one  simple  object  of  thought.  "  When  we  think 
"  or  apeak  uf  any  particular  colour,  however  simple  the  notion  may  seem  t» 
"  be  which  is  presented  to  Ihe  imagination,  it  is  really  ia  same  sort  com- 
•'  ^xjanded ;  it  involves  an  unlinotrn  canse  and  a  known  effect.  .  The  nune 
'■  olcolair  bdongs  indeed  to  the  coDse  only,  and  not  to  the  ^act.  Bar  aa 
'<  [be  cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception  of  it,  but  bf  in 
**  relalio*  to  the  known  effect.  And  therefori  both  go  logeiher  in  ih?  im- 
"  agination,  and  are  so  closely  united  that  ihey  aie  mistaken  f.ir  one  simpltt 
"  (^ject  of  tlioughl."        Inqimy  into  ibt  Hatncm  Mind,  cbap.  vi  u^t,  i. 
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From  this  habit  of  associating  the  two  together,  we  are 
I^  Also  to  assign  them  the  same  place,  and  to  conceive  the 
dtfferent  colours,  or  (to  use  Dr.  Heid's  language)  the  afi- 
fearunce  of  the  different  colours,  as  something  spread  over 
the  surfaces  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  reflect  on  the 
subject  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  indis- 
tinct, and  see  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exist 
only  in  a  mind  :  but  still  it  is  some  confused  notion  of  this 
sort,  which  every  man  is  disposed  to  form  who  has  not 
been  .very  familiarly  conversant  with  philosophical  inquir- 
ie$..^I  find,  at  least,  that  such  is  the  notion  which  most 
readily  presents  itself  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  IS  this  reference  of  the  sensation,  or  appearance  of 
colour,  to  an  external  object,  a  fact  altogether  singular  in 
our  constitution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  reference 
which  we  always  make,  of  the  sensations  of  touch  to  those 
pftrts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  causes  of  the  sensations 
exist.-*-If  I  strike  my  hand  against  a  bard  object,  I  natural- 
ly say,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philosophical. 
truth  is,  that  I  perceive  the  cause  of  the  pain  to  be  applied 
to  that  part  of  diy  body.  The  sensation  itself  I  cannot  re- 
fer  in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,,  without  conceiving  the 
soul  to  be  spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion. 

A  atin  more  striking  analogy  to  the  fact  under  our  con- 
sideration, occurs  in  those  sensations  of  touch  which  we 
refer  to  a  place  beifond  the  limits  of  the  body  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  pain  felt  in  an  amputated  limb« 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing 
observations  on  the  sensation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  no- 
tiice.of  by  d'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedie^  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

**  II  est  tres  evident  que  V  mot  couleur  ne  designe  aucu- 
^*  ne  propriete  du  corps,  mais  seulement  une  modification 
^^  de  norte  ame  ;  qua  la  blancheur,  par  exemple,la  rongeur^ 
^*  &C.  nVxistsnt  que  dans  nous,  et  nullement  dans  le  corps 

ausquels  nous  les  rapportons  ;  neanmoins  par  une  habi- 
tude prise  des  nortre  enfance,  c'est  une  chose  tres  sigu- 
^*  liere  ct  digne  de  Tattention  des  metaphysicians,  que  ce 
*^  penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rappbrier  a  une  substance 
*^  materielle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appartientretllcment  a  une 
^^  substance  spirituelle  et  simple  ;  et  rien  n'est  peut  etre 
*^  plus  extraordinaire  dans  les  operations  de  none  ame,  que 
*•  de  la  voir  transporter  hors  dMle-nicme  et  eiendre,  pour 
^^  ainsi  dire,  sea  sensations  sur  vme  substance  a  laquell^  ^1* 
^  les  ne  peuvent  appartenir*''  ' 
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From  the  following  passage  io  Condillac's  Trait^  ded 
SeoAations,  it  appears  that  the  phenoni^oD  here  remarked 
by  d^Alembert,  was^  in  Condillac^s  opinion,  the  natural  and 
obvious  effect  of  an  early  and  habitual  association  of  ideas« 
I  quote  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  that  it  contains  the 
happiest  illustration  I  have  seen  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

*^On  pourroit  faire  une  supposition,  ou  I'odorat  appren* 
^^  droit  a  jager  parsaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des 
^^  situetions,  et  des  distances.  II  suffiroit  d^un  core  de 
*"*  soumettre  les  corpuscules  odoriferans  aux  loix  de  la  diop* 
**  trique,  et  de  Tautre,  de  construire  I'organe  de  Todorat  k 
**  peu  pres  sur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue  ;  ensorte  que 
**  les  rayons  odoriferans,  apres  s'etre  croise  a  Pouverture, 
*^  frappassent  sur  une  membrane  interiure  autant  de  points 
**  distincts  qu^il  y  en  a  sur  les  surfaces  d'ou  ils  seroient 
•*  reflechis. 

^^  En  pareil  cas,  nous  contracterions  bientot  Thabitude 
^^  d'etendre  les  odeurs  sur  les  objets,  et  les  philosophes  ne 
^^  manqueroient  pas  de  dire,  quePodorat  n^apas  besoin  des 
**  lecons  du  toucher  pour  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des 


"  figures.'* 


Ocuvres  de  CoyDiLLAc. — Edit.  Amst.  vol.  v.  p.    223. 

NOTE  [Q,]  page  308. 


"  sicloquendi. — Sed  antiquiores  Graecl  plane  contrariuiii 
•*  (grave  reputantcs  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo.j  Quod  etiam 
*^  ad  Bocthii  tempora  continuatum  est,  qui  in  schematismis 
**  suis,  grave  semper  in  summo  ponit,  ct  acutum  in  imo.'' 
David  Gregory,  in  Free/at.  ad  edit,  suam  Euclid.  Op. 
Qxoiu  1703. 

The  association  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we  are  habi- 
tuated frooi  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acuie  and 
high,  and  between  those  of  grave  and  low,  is  accounted  for  bv 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  from  the  formation  of  the  voice 
in  singing;   which    Aristides   Qaintilianus  thus  describes  ; 

"  c7r;7roA5:5r  irponfx.eyn,  &c.     Et  quidcm  gravitas  fit,  si  ex  inferi- 
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^  ore  parte  (gutturis)  spiritus  sorsum  feratur,  acumen  vero, 
>^  si  per  8uinfnai#  partem  prorumpat  ;"  (as  Meibomius 
translates  it  in  his  notes.)       See  Smithes  Harmoniat^  p.  3« 

Dr.  Beattie  Jn  his  Ingenious  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music, 
says,  it  is  probable  that  the  deepest  or  gravest  sound  was 
called  summa  by^  the  Romans,  and  the  shrillest  or  acutcst 
ima  :  and  he  conjectures,  that  ^  this  might  have  been  owing 
'*  to  the  construction  of  their  instruments  ;  the  string  that 
^*  sounded  the  former  being  perhaps  highest  in  place,  and 
•*  that  which  sounded  the  latter  lowest.'*  If  this  conjecrure 
could  be  verified,  it  would  afford  a  proof  from  ihe  fact 
how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  respect  hy 
casual  combinations. 

NOTE  [R,]  page  347. 

THE  difference  between  the  effects  of  association  and  of 
imagination^  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  these  words,) 
in  heightening  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  produced  on  the 
mind  by  external  objects,  will  appear  from  the  following 
remarks  : 

1.  As  far  as  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  heighten- 
ing pleasure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  passive  :  and  accordingly 
Where  such  associations  are  a  source  of  inconvenience,  they 
are  seldom  to  be  cured  by  an  eflort  of  our  vplition,  or  even 
by  reasoning  ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  as- 
sociations. Imagination  is  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  ; 
and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  restrain  it,  it  is 
plainly  distinguishable  In  theory  from  the  associations  now 
mentioned. 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  ope- 
rates, is  is  implied  that  some  pleasure  or  pain  is  recalled 
which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  1  visit,  for  example,  a 
scene  where  I  have  been  once  happy  ;  and  the  sight  of  it 
affects  me  on  that  account,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which 
I  should  not  have  received  from  any  other  scene  equally 
beautiful.  I  shall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  such  cases,  the 
associated  pleasure  ariseb  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  the 
object,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thou  ht ; 
or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollection  and  conception 
of  former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recals.  On 
neither  supposition  does  it  imply  the  exercise  of  that  crea- 
tive power  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name 
of  Imagination.     It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  such  occa¥ 
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Bions,  imagination  is  busy  ;  and  our  pleasure  ia  much  heigh- 
tened by  the  colouring  which  she  gives  -^o  the  objects  of 
memory.  But  the  difference  between  the  eflfects  which 
arise  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty,  and  those  which 
result  from  association,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happiness  is  chiefly  felt 
by  cultivated  minds.  That  of  association  extends  to  all 
ranks  of  men,  and  furnishes  the  chief  instrument  of  educa* 
tion  ;  insomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  as* 
sociations  of  another  from  early  infancy,  is  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  arbiter  of  his  happiness  or  misery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word 
Association  in  so  extensive  a  sense,  as  to  comprehend,  not 
only  imagination,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind* 
Wherever  the  pleasing  or  the  painful  effect  of  an  object 
does  not  depend  solely  on  the  object  itself,  but  arises  eith- 
er wholly  or  in  part  from  some  mental  operation  to  which 
the  perception  of  it  gives  rise,  the  effect  is  referred  to  as- 
sociation. And,  undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be  em- 
ployed with  propriety,  if  the  word  Association  be  applied 
to  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arise  in  the  mind, 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  which  the  sight  of  the  ob- 
ject may  give  to  the  imagination,  to  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  to  the  other  principles  of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work, 
and  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  chap.  v.  I  employ  the 
word  Association  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  ;  to  express 
the  effect  which  an  object  derives  from  ideas,  or  from 
feelings  which  it  does  not  necessarily  suggest,  but  which  it 
uniformly  recals  to  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  early  and 
long*  continued  habits. 

NOTE  [S,]  page  361. 

THE  following  passage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  common  theories  with  respect  to 
memory, 

"  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  should 
*^  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our  different  perceptions  are 

affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 

principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  soul  particularly 
*'  resides. 

"  This  supposition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the 
^^  memory  is  explained :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  wh^icb 
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^'  have  continued  for  some  time  bent  after  a  particular  man* 
^'  ner,  preserve  a  readiness  and  facility  of  being  bent  afresh 
*^  in  the  same  manner ;  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having 
*^  once  received  certain  impressions  from  the  current  of  the 
^*  animal  spirits,  and  from  the  action  of  the  objects  upon 
*^  them,  retain  for  a  considerable  time  some  facility  of  re-^ 
U  ceiving  the  same  dispositions*  Now  the  memory  consists 
^  only  in  that  promptness  or  facility  ;  since  a  man  thinks 
^'  upon  the  same  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the 
^^  same  impressions."* 

**  The  most  considerable  diff«rences/*  savs  the  same 
*^  Author  in  another  passage,  ^^  that  are  found  in  one  and 
^  the  same  person,  daring  his  whole  life,  are  in  his  infancy^ 
^*  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age*  llie  fibres  in  the 
^^  brain  in  a  man's  childhood  are  soft,  flexible,  and  delicate  ; 
**  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them  ;  but 
*^  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  gross,  and  in« 
*^  termixed  with  superfluous  humors,  which  the  faint  and 
''  languishing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to  disperse  : 
^  for  as  we  see  that  the  fibres  which  compose  the  flesh 
**  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  partridge  is 
*'  without  dispute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  so 
**  the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a  child,  or  a  young  person,  must 
''  be  more  soft  and  delicate  than  those  of  persons  moft  ad- 
**  vanced  in  vears. 

^*  We  shall  understand  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of 
'^  these  changes,  if  we  consider  that  the  fibres  are  continu* 
**  ally  agitated  by  the  animal  spirits,  which  whirl  about  them 
^'  in  many  different  manners  :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and 
"  dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  so  the  animal 
*'  spirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees  - 
■*  the  greatest  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more  dry, 
*'  more  close,  and  solid  ;  so  that  persons  more  stricken  in 
*^  age  must  necessarily  have  them  almost  always  more  in* 
*^  flexible  than  those  of  a  lesser  standing.  And  as  for  those 
*'  of  the  same  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together 
*^  have  drank  to  excess  either  wine,  or  other  such  intoxica- 
*'  ting  liquors,  must  needs  have  them  more  solid  aod-more 
*^  inflexible  than  those  who  have  abstained  from  the  use  of 
•'  such  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives.'*! 

•  Book  ii-  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  Taylor's  Transl.) 
tBook  ii.  chap,  6-  (Page  56  of  Taylok^s  Trsiul.) 
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NOTE  [TJ  page  4iy. 

**  THOUGH  Sir  Isaac's  memory  was  much  decayed  in' 
*^  the  last  years  of  his  life,  I  found  he  perfectly  understood* 
**  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  frequently  heard 
**  in  discourse  from  many  persons.  This  opinion  of  theirs 
^  might  arise,  perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at 
^  speaking  on  these  subjects,  when  it  might  be  expected  her 
**  should.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  great 
*^  geniuses  are  frequently  liable  to  be  absent,  not  only  in  re- 
*^  lation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
**  parts  of  science  they  are  the  best  informed  of.  Inventors 
^  seem  to  treasure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found 
**  out  after  another  manner  jthan  those  do  the  same  things^ 
"  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former,  whea 
**  they  have  occasion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are,  in 
*'  some  measure,  obliged  immediately  to  investigate  part 
"  ot  what  they  want.  For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at 
*^  all  times  ;  so  it  has  often  happened,  that  such  as  retain 
"  things  chiefly  by  a  very  strong  memory,  have  appeared 
**  off- hand  more  expert  than  the  discoverers  themselves.'* 
Preface  to  Pemberton^s  View  ^Newton's  Philosophy^ 

NOTE  [U,]  page  458. 

"  GOING  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts, 
*'  talking  well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so 
**  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
**  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may 
**  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  grad- 
*'  ually  more  insensible;  i.  e.  form  a  habit  of  insensibility 
**  to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
**  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow 
"  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind, 
*'  are  felt  less  senbibly  :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  be- 
*'  gets  intrepidity,  i.  e.  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the 
**  passion  of  pity  ;  to  instances  of  others  mortality,  lessens 
**  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And  from  these 
**  two  observations  together,  that  praclical  habits  are  form- 
"  ed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts  ;  and  that  passive 
*'  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us  ;  it 
**  must  f«>llow,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming 

and  strengthening  by  a  course  of  acting  upon  such  and 
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^^  such  motives  and  excitements,  whilst  these  motives  and 
^  excitements  themselves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees, 
**  growing  less  sensible,  i*  e.  are  continually  less  apd  less 
^^  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits  strengthened.  And 
*^  experience  confirms  this  :  for  active  principles,  at  the  ve<- 
^  ry  time  they  are  less  lively  in  perception  than  they  were, 
^^  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly  in- 
^'  to  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  effectual 
^^  in  influencing  our  practice.     The  three  things  just  men- 
*^  tioned  may  afford  instances  of  it     Perception  of  danger 
*'  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution : 
'^  and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are 
^'  gradually  wrought,  at  the  same  time    that  the  former 
**  gradually   lessefis.      Perception  of    distress   in  others, 
*^  is  a  natural  excitement  passively  to  pity,  and  actively  to 
*^  relieve  it :  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquire 
*^  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot  but 
^*  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various  mis- 
*^  eries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted  ; 
^  when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not 
*'  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will 
^*  strengthen  :  and  whilst  he  passively  compasbionates  the 
^*  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  actively 
^  to  assist  and  befriend  them.     So  also,  at  the  same  time 
^^  that  the  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  around   us,  give 
**  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  apprehension  of 
^  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute  to 
^^  the  streogthenmg  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men  ; 
"  i.  e.  to  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to 
**  it."  BuTLER^s  Analogy  page  122.  3d  edit. 


THE  END. 
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